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# 
May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

In  laying  before  Your  Excellency  the  foil  port  on  the  Agricultural  -•  of  the  Province  of  I 

wick,  I  wish  to  express  my  sense  of  its  imperfect  character,  and  to  crave  Your  Excellency's  indulgence  towards  the  many| 
deficiencies  which  on  a  perusal  of  it  you  cannot  fail  to  discover. 

The  cause  of  these  defects  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  past  season,  and  in  part  to  the  | 
extremely  brief  period  of  time  which  my  other  engagements  in  America  have  permitted  me  to  devote  to  this  object. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  tour  through  the  Province,  the  extreme  drought  had  parched  in  an  unusual  degree  the  whole  surface 
of  the  uplands,  so  as  to  give  a  brown  and  barren  aspect  to  tracts  of  country  said  to  be  in  ordinary  Seasons  green  and  smiling. 
This  condition  of  their  surface  was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  true  agricultural  capability. 
The  numerous  fires  again  which  at  that  time  traversed  the  woods,  had  in  many  places  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  smoke,  and 
so  limited  the  sphere  of  vision  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of  road  along  which  we 
passed.  This  prevented  me  from  observing  with  my  own  eyes  so  extensively  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do. 
Lastly,  the  very  general  nature  of  my  Survey  of  the  Province  which  the  time  at  my  disposal  demanded,  and  the  comparative 
slowness  of  travelling  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  not  only  prevented  me  from  dwelling  upon  localities  which  were  worthy 
of  further  investigation,  and  where  much  kindness  and  hospitality  were  shewn  me,  but  made  it  impossible  to  dip  into  the 
interior  at  many  points  where  promising  land  and  thriving  settlements  existed. 

These  causes  have  necessarily  limited  in  some  degree  the  knowledge  I  have  been  able  from  my  own  observation  to  acquire 
as  to  the  agricultural  character  of  the  Province.  I  have  also  to  regret  that  the  period  of  leisure  I  have  since  enjoyed  has  been 
too  brief  to  allow  me  fully  to  mature  my  views  in  regard  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  Province,  to  consider  its  wants,  and 
to  put  upon  paper  the  results  and  suggestions  which  are  embodied  in  the  following  pages. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  opinions  I  have  formed  and  expressed  may  upon  many  points  be  open  to  correction, 
would  probably  have  been  somewhat  different,  had  a  longer  residence  in  the  Province  placed  lai-ger  means  of  information 
within  my  reach,  and  enabled  me  more  maturely  to  digest  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  express  my  sense  of  the  ready  frankness  with  which  every  existing  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  Province  has  been  laid  open  to  me. 

First  in  order,  I  place  the  personal  conversations  I  have    had  with  numerous  gentlemen  of  all  classes  in  every  part  c 
province,  which  have  made  me  acquainted  with  many  facts  and  circumstances  that  could  not  have  come  under  my  own 
observation. 

Second,  the  very  instructive  replies  I  have  received  from  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  persons,  to  whom  certain  qui 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  up  regarding  the  soil  and  farming  operations  of  New  Brunswick  were  addressed  an 
warded,  have  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  me  ;  and  Your  Excellency  will  find  them  often  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  Re]  i 

Third,  I  have  also  obtained  much  useful  information  from  the  published  Reports  of  Dr.  Gesner,  late  Provincial  Geologist, 
and  from  his  published  Work  on  New  Brunswick  ;  from  the  Reports  of  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  M 
and  from  various  Manuscript  Essays  with  a  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  kindly  favoured. 

Fourth,  I  have  to  confess  my  obligations  to  the  Crown  Land  and  other  Officers,  especially  to  Mr.  Baillie  and  Mr.  Inches, 
for  individual  information  and  for  access  to  Surveys  and  Reports  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  Province  into  which  I  was  myself 
unable  to  penetrate. 

Lastly,  my  own  observations  during  a  tour  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  M.P.P..  and  Dr» 
Robb,  of  King's  College,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  all  the  facts  and  illustrations  of  the 
State  of  the  Province  which  have  been  derived  from  the  other  sources  I  have  named  above.  The  body  of  the  Report  will 
show  how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance  and  subsequent  labours  of  my  two  fellow  travellers. 

It  will  afford  me  much  gratification  should  the  results  of  my  inquiries  and  observations,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  be 
generally  approved  of  by  Your  Excellency,  and  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  future  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  Province. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedii 

,       -n  „  MESF.  W.  JOfi 

Fredencton,  20lh  DecemZer,  1849. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  "Walker  Head,  Bar^, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  &c.  &c 
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Cxi  apt  Kit  I. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

Two  very  different  impressions  in  regard  to  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  will  be  produced  on 
the  mind  of  the  stranger,  according  as  he  contents 
himself  with  visiting  the  towns  and  inspecting  the 
lands  which  lie  along  the  Seaboard,  or  ascends  its 
livers  or  penetrates  by  its  numerous  roads  into  the  in- 
terior of  its  more  central  and  northern  Counties. 

In  the  former  case,  he  will  feel  like  the  traveller  who 
enters  Sweden  by  the  harbours  of  Stockholm  or  Got* 
tenburg,  or  who  Sails  among  the  rocks  on  the  western 
coast  of  Norway.  The  naked  cliffs  or  shelving  shores 
of  granite  or  other  hardened  rocks,  and  the  unvarying 
pine  forests,  awaken  in  his  mind  ideas  of  hopeless  deso- 
lation, and  poverty  and  barrenness  appear  necessarilv 
to  dwell  within  (he  iron-bound  shores.  I  have  myself 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  disheartening  impression  re- 
garding the  agricultural  capabilities  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  the  first  two  days  I  spent  in  that  Province 
around  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  conveyed  to  my 
mind.  Had  I  returned  to  Europe  without  seeing  other 
parts  of  that  Province,  I  could  have  compared  it  only 
with  the  more  unproductive  and  inhospitable  portion 
of  Scandinavia. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Europeans  who  visit  New 
Brunswick,  see  only  the  rocky  regions  which  encircle 
the  more  frequented  harbours  of  the  Province.  They 
must  therefore  carry  away  and  convey  to  others  very 
unfavourable  ideas  especially  of  its  adaptation  to  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stranger  penetrate  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Province,  and  travel 
through  the  interior,  he  will  he  strutk  by  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  Rivers,  by  the  fertility  of  its  River 
Islands  and  Intervales,  and  by  the  great  extent  and 
excellent  condition  of  its  roads,  and  (upon  the  whole) 
of  its  numerous  bridges.  He  will  se^  boundless  forests 
still  unreclaimed,  but  will  remark  at  the  same  time  an 
amount  of  general  progress  and  prosperous  advance- 
ment, which .  considering  the  recent  settlement  and 
small  Revenue  of  the  Province,  is  really  surprising. 
If  he  possess  an  agricultural  eye,  he  may  discover  great 
defects  in  the  practical  husbandry  of  the  Provincial 
farmer,  while  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  the  healthy 
looks  of  their  large  families,  and  the  apparently  easy 
and  independent  condition  in  which  they  live.  If  he 
have  travelled  much  in  other  countries,  one  thing  which 
\>iil  arrest  his  attention  more  than  all,  will  be  "the  fre- 
quent complaints  which  meet  his  ears,  of  the  slowness 
with  which  the  Province  advances,  of  the  condition  of 
its  Agriculture  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  or 
England,  of  the  want  of  Capital  among  its  laud  pos- 
sessing farmers,  raid  so  on  ;  complaints  which  would 
he  made  regarding  New  Brunswick  with  very  much  less 
urgency,  were  the  rate  of  its  own  actual  progress  bet- 
ter know/i  to  its  inhabitants,  and  its  own  rural  and 
economical  condition,  in  comparison  with  older  coun- 
tries, better  understood  and  appreciated. 

For  my  own  part,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Province  in  connection  with  the 
period  of  its  earliest  settlement,  and  with  the  public 


Revenues  it  has  possessed  from  time  to  time  as  means 
of  improvement,  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  really  made,  and  with  the  large  \ 
amount  of  social  advancement  which  is  every  where  to 
be  seen.  The  Roads,  the  Bridges,  the  Churches,  the 
Schools,  the  Colleges,  besides  the  numerous  other 
Public  Institutions,  excellent  and  liberal  in  themselves, 
assume  a  very  large  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  im- 
partial observer,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have 
been  made,  built  or  established  and  provided  for  by  a 
population  even  at  present  amounting  to  little  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  less  in  number  than 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  our  third  rate  English  Cities, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  When 
I  have  heard  natives  of  T^ew  Brunswick  complaining 
of  the  slowness  with  which  this  Province  advanced,  I 
have  felt  persuaded  that  the  natural  impatience,  of  a 
young  people  to  become  great,  like  that  of  a  young 
man  to  become  rich,  was  blinding  them  to  the  actual 
rafe  at  which  their  country  was  going  forward,  a  rate  so 
different  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  old 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Island  Home  from 
which  we  all  come. 

In  justice  to  New  Brunswick,  I  must  add  another 
remark.  In  every  part  of  the  world  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  visit,  I  have  met  with  numerous  individuals 
who  were  more  or  less  interested- in,  and  were  anxious 
to  promote,  the  agricultural  improvement  of  their  native 
country.  But  in  New  Brunswick  a  more  general  feel- 
ing appears  to  prevail  upon  this  subject,  among  all 
educated  persons,  than  I  have  ever  before  met  with. 
Whatever  other  differences  may  exist  among  them,  a 
universal  desire  is  expressed  to  contribute  some  little 
help  towards  the  general  prosperity  and  agricultural 
advancement  of  the  Province.  It  is  the  very  intensity 
of  this  desire,  in  some  degree,  which  causes  them  to 
undervalue  the  actual  progression  of  the  country. 

The  developement  of  the  agricultural  resources  cf  a 
country,  and  the  improvement  of  its  practical  Agricul- 
ture, are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms,  for  though 
every  improvement  in  practice  must  more  fully  deve- 
lope  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  is,  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  countr}",  yet  these  may  to 
largely  developed  under  a  system  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice, which  is  not  only  rude  at  first,  but  which  for  gene- 
rations remains  almost  entirely  stationary.  This 
latter  form  of  developement  was  seen  in  this  Province 
during  those  years  which  brought  the  largest  number 
of  Emigrants  into  its  Ports,  and  it  is  now  going  on 
rapidly  in  those  new  Western  Territories  of  the  United 
States  into  which  the  tide  of  Emigration  is  now  setting. 
Unskilled  hands  are  clearing  the  forests  and  sowing 
grain,  unguided  by  any  knowledge  of  those  principles 
by  which  the  existing  fertiliy  of  the  new  land  is  to  be 
either  husbanded  or  maintained. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  whatever  defects 
its  Husbandry  may  exhibit,  and  they  are  many,  it  has 
been  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  a  developement  of 
its  agricultural  resources  by  the  improvement  of  its 
agricultural  practice,  and  independent  of  Immigration, 
has  begun  distinctly  to  manifest  itself.  Improved  im* 
piemen ts,  and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  imported 
grain  and  grass  seeds,  skilful  ploughing,  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  composts,  with  experiments  in  draining,  in  the 
use  of  lime  and  gypsum,  in  the  growth  of  green  crops 
and  feeding  of  stock,  these  and  other  similar  forms  of 
improvement  which  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
the  Province,  show  that  there  are  some  at  least  who 
not  only  desire  to  advance  the  general  condition  of  its 
husbandry,  but  who  are  aware  also  of  the  first  step; 
which  ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  this  advancement 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  agricultural 
progress  in  the  Province  by  the  amount  of  produce 
raised  during  any  of  the  last  four  years,  which  have  in 
nearly  all  Europe  and  America  been  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkable  failures  in  the  root  or  grain 
crops.  Before  these  failures  commenced,  however,  I 
find  in.  the  Report  of  the  Restigouche  Agricultural 
Society  for  1846,  that  whereas  in  the  two  years  of  1839 
and  1840,  the  quantity  of  bread  stuffs  and  other  pro 
visions  imported  into  the  County  of  Restigouche  was 
valued  at  .£36,500,  the  quantity  imported  in  1844  and 
]845  was  valued  at  £  13,600  only.  In  that  brief  period 
therefore,  and  supposing  the  consumption  not  to  have 
at  all  increased,  the  production  of  food  had  been  aug- 
mented to  the  value  of  about  .£12,000  a  year  in  that 
County  alone. 

In  the  County  of  Gloucester  again,  in  1832,  only 
about  700  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  raised, 
whereas  in  1844  upwards  of  50,000  bushels  were  grown, 
the  estimated  value  of  which,  along  with  that  of  the 
potatoes,  turnips  and  hay,  was  upwards  of  .£40,000. 
Part  of  the  increased  produce  in  both  these  cases, 
especially  in  Gloucester  County,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  increased  population,  but  part  of  it  also,  as  the 
Reports  of  their  Agricultural  Societies  show,  to  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  practical  processes 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  several  localities. 

But  though  undoubtedly  every  where  progressing, 
the  pace  is  unequal,  (as  it  is  in  other  countries,)  with 
which  the  Agriculture  of  the  several  Counties  ad- 
vances. Nothing  is  easier  to  discover  than  striking 
defects,  while  instances  of  apparent  stagnation  are  un- 
fortunately too  frequent. 

Thus  my  friend  and  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Brown,  in 
reporting  to  me  his  observations  made  at  the  end  of 
October  upon  the  practical  farming  of  the  River  border 
between  Gagetown  and  the  Oromocto,  makes  the  fol 
lowing  most  just  remark  :  "  Through  the  whole  of  these 
Settlements,  if  we  except  Gagetown  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  doue  in  the 
way  of  farming  in  view  of  a  crop  for  another  year. 
Indeed  there  are  no  proper  farming  tools.  Their 
ploughing  is  wretched,  and  so  also  are  the  ploughs. 
It  is  common  t«  see  the  ploughman  carrying  his  plough 
in  his  hand  like  a  chain,  or  on  his  shoulder  like  a  hand- 
spike, or  holding  by  a  pin  stuck  through  a  single 
upright  handle.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  most  of 
these  farmers  have  a  portion  of  island  or  intervale 
property,  from  which  they  annually  obtain,  with  little 
trouble,  a  quantity  of  hay.  This  gives  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  farmers  in  the  interior,  and  enables 
them  to  plod  on  without  attempting  to  adopt  any  of  the 
improvements  now  going  forward  in  the  northern  par! 
of  the  Province." 

I  could  myself,  from  my  own  observations,  draw 
many  such  pictures  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  appa 
rent  mental  stagnation  ;  and  if  such  were  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  might  place  the  entire  Agriculture  of 
the  Province  in  a  sufficiently  ridiculous  light,  But  he 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  agricultural 


progress  in  the  most  skilfully  cultivated  countries,  ana* 
with  the  actual  state  of  practical  agriculture  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  will  be  prepared  to  make  the  largest 
allowances  for  what  he  sees  amiss  in  a  new  country  like 
this.  He  will  look  out  for  movement  rather  than  stag- 
nation. It  will  please  him  rather  to  praise  and  stimu- 
late the  skill  and  industry  he  mny  perceive,  than  to 
expose  and  reprehend  the  more  frequent  want  of  know* 
ledge  and  of  energy  which  may  fall  in  his  way. 

As  a  consolation  and  a  source  of  hope  to  tho*e  who 
unduly  vex  themselves  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
Provincial  Agriculture,  as  if  it  were  something  unna- 
tural or  before  unheard  of,  or  which  precluded  all 
reasonable  hope  of  amendments,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  of  Scotland 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  That  country, 
in  which  agriculture  is  now  so  far  advanced,  was  then 
almost  entirely  unenclosed,  was  considered  poor,  bar- 
ren, and  inhospitable  in  its  climate.  By  a  Scottish 
writer  in  1729,  it  was  represented  as  "already  manv 
ages  behind  the  rest  of  mankind  in  its  husbandry." 
Hertfordshire,  in  England,  he  says,  "  is  famed  for  the 
best  plowers  of  their  ground.  Some  of  their  best  day 
labouring  plowmen  would  much  reform  ours  who  by 
ill  and  ugly  worked  lands  spoil  a  deal  of  good  ground." 
Of  the  mode  of  fatting  cattle  then  in  use,  he  says,— 
"  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  supine  ignorance  our 
farmers  are  in,  in  the  method  of  choosing  the  right  ages 
of  putting  up  to  fatten  their  beasts,  and  the  want  of 
every  provender  fit  to  raise  them.  For  they  generally 
never  stall  any  but  such  oxen  as  are  no  longer  fit  for 
the  yoke  :  or  cows,  but  such  as  the  good  woman  tells 
her  husband  are  no  longer  good  to  breed  or  milk. 
These  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  they  blow  up  with  scalded 
barley,  chaff  and  malt  grains  ;  that  lean  rickle  of  bones 
is  all  the  butcher  can  pick  up  in  Fife  and  Lothian  from 
Candlemas  to  June,  even  foi^our  Metropolis,  and  no 
other  town  is  so  well  served.  And  if  our  gentry  have 
them  fatter  they  cost  them  very  dear,  because  to  have 
them  so  they  give  them  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  I 
oblige  that  a  gentleman  shall  cheaper  eat  two  beeves 
fed  abroad  in  his  enclosures  on  fog,  hay,  and  turnips, 
and  much  better  beef  than  he  can  one  of  these  stall 
fed."  After  recommending  a  better  method  of  select- 
ing and  feeding,  he  adds, — "  Our  over-sea  trading 
merchants  who  have  occasion  to  send  their  ships  far 
voyages  will  find  in  their  own  MeTcats  beef  that  will 
bear  salt,  which  our  own  half  fed  beef  heretofore  would 
not  do  ;  and  the  ships  were  forced  to  call  at  some  town 
in  England  or  Ireland  to  have  beef  and  pork  to  make  a 
Mediterranean  or  American  voyage,  or  endanger  the 
loss  of  their  crew  with  the  thin,  lean  hard  beef  their 
own  Mercats  could  afford."  And  of  the  general  igno- 
rance of  agricultural  principles  and  practice,  and  of  the 
consideration  in  which  farming  was  held,  he  speaks 
thus—"  I  have  indeed  met  with  gentlemen  of  but  in- 
different small  estates  very  little  known  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  ground,  and  if  they  were  asked  any  ques- 
tion about  husbandry,  as  if  it  was  an  affront  to  his 
rank  to  know,  he  would  coldly  auswer,  his  servant 
John  or  Tom  could  tell,  meaning  his  bailiff."* 

These  extracts  present  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Scottish  Agriculture  in  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  and  I  have  selected  them,  mainly  because 
they  very  nearly  represent  the  condition  of  New  Bruns- 
wick now,  in  regard  to  the  several  points  to  which  they 


*  An  Essay  on  ways  and  means  for  tnclosing,  fallowing 
and  planting  Scotland.— By  a  lover  of  his  Country.  Edin- 
burgh, 1729. 
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refer.  At  present,  Scotland  is  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  the  home  of  skilful  agricultural  practice. 
Its  climate  has  been  tamed  and  deprived  of  its  terrors. 
Its  most  worthless  portions  in  Caithness,  and  even  the 
Orkney  Islands,  have  been  subdued  into  the  culture  of 
wheat.  Its  ploughmen  are  ranked  among  the  best  in 
the  world  ;  its  turnip  husbandry  is  universally  praised  ; 
and  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep  from  its  northern  Counties, 
are  now  regularly  shipped  for  the  London  market.  In- 
stead of  indifference  and  contempt,  the  art  of  culture 
is  now  treated  with  respect,  and  almost  every  proprietor 
is  at  once  anxious  to  promote  it,  and  ambitious  to  know 
something  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving his  own  Estate.  With  the  same  blood,  with 
equal  pecuuiary  means,  with  the  far  readier  access  to 
knowledge  which  now  exists,  with  ihe  benefits  of  Scot- 
tish experience,  and  the  fuller  lights  of  modern  science, 
the  prospects  of  New  Brunswick  must  be  at  least  as 
cheering  now  as  those  of  Scotland  were  at  the  period 
referred  to,  and  its  progress  towards  the  present  con- 
dition of  Scottish  Agriculture,  ought  to  be  far  more 
rapid.  What  I  see  defective,  therefore,  in  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  New  Brunswick  farmers,  awakens 
no  feelings  of  despondency  in  my  mind.  The  same 
lesson  which  the  history  of  the  past  teaches,  I  read  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Agriculture,  and  of  those 
who  practise  it  in  our  time.  When  1  consider  how 
much  slowness  there  exists  at  home  in  the  introduction 
of  easily  effected  agricultural  improvements,  when  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  I  find  a  more  slow  progress  still, 
and  very  much  still  to  be  done  before  ihey  can  even 
arrive  at  the  present  condition  of  Agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  much  less  overtake  her  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ment, I  can  look  with  much  forbearance  on  the  back- 
wardness in  agricultural  practice  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  yeomen  of  this  Province.  The  past  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  the  mode  of  settlement  especially, 
and  the  character  of  the  settlers,  have  almost  neces- 
sarily produced  the  existing  state  of  things;  and  from 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  would  appear  that  as 
much  advance  had  been  made  towards  a  rational  system 
of  husbandry,  as  was  made  after  its  first  settlement  by 
any  other  part  of  North  America  in  an  equal  period  of 
time. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
cultivated  lands,  however,  is  now  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expectation  that  certain  changes  in  the  modes  of  culture 
and  in  the  practices  of  the  cultivators  might  be  easily 
introduced,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  increase  the 
existing  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  thus  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  those  who  till  it,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  general  prosperity  of  the  Province. 

In  considering  the  means  by  which  such  changes  are 
to  be  brought  about,  it  ought  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  that  to  thinking  men  it  is  not  enough  to  pre- 
scribe the  adoption  of  this  or  that  practice,  however 
high  the  authority  may  be  by  which  it  is  recommended. 
The  practice  must  also  be  shewn  to  be  reasonable,  to 
be  more  or  less  easy  of  adoption  in  existing  circum- 
stances, and  above  all  to  be  economical,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  likely  to  yield  a  fair  return  of  profit  on  the 
increased  expenditure  of  time  or  money  it  may  involve. 
Of  this  common  sense  kind,  I  flatter  myself  Your  Ex- 
cellency-will consider  the  greater  part  of  the  practical 
suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  offer  in  the  following 
pages. 


Chapter  II. 
The  Agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Province  as  indi- 
cated by  its  Geological  structure. 

The  Agricultural  capabilities  of  a  country  depend 
essentially  upon  its  Geological  structure.  That  of  ad- 
joing  countries  also,  especially  of  such  as  lie  in  cer- 
tain known  directions,  may  modify  in  a  great  degree 
the  character  of  its  soils.  In  reference  to  this  vital 
interest  of  a  State  therefore,  the  possession  of  a  good 
Geological  Map  is  of  much  importance,  not  only  as  an 
aid  in  determining  the  cultural  value  of  its  own  surface 
of  what  it  is  capable,  and  how  its  capabilities  are  to  be 
developed,  but  in  throwing  light  also  on  the  probable 
capabilities  of  adjoining  districts. 

It  has  long  been  considered  in  Europe  as  highly 
creditable  to  the  wisdom  and  discernment  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  their  energy  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province,  that 
imitating  the  New  York  and  other  State  Legislatures, 
they  should  have  taken  such  early  steps,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Provincial  Geologist,  and  otherwise,  to 
illustrate  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  this 
portion  of  North  America,  and  to  determine  how  far 
that  structure  indicated  the  possession  of  natural  re- 
sources, Agricultural  or  Mineral,  upon  which  reason- 
able expectations  as  to  the  future  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  Colony  might  be  based. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  Province,  I  looked  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  inquiry  as  a  means  of  facilitating  my  own 
labours,  and  of  very  much  shortening  the  tour  I  should 
be  obliged  to  make  through  the  Province,  with  the 
view  of  personally  inspecting  the  nature  of  its  soils  and 
culture.  I  regretted  to  find  however  that  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  although 
Dr.  Gesner  had  gone  over  and  examined  a  large  part 
of  the  Province,  and  had  published  a  series  of  valuable 
reports,  the  results  of  his  labours  had  not  been  embo- 
died in  a  Geological  Map  from  which  I  could  have 
obtained  all  the  information  I  required.  I  therefore 
requested  Dr.  Robb,  to  whom  the  Geology  of  the  Pro- 
vince had  long  been  a  subject  of  interest,  to  put  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  a  Map  all  the  information  contained 
in  the  Reports  of  Dr.  Gesner,  with  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Province 
enabled  him  to  supply  ;  he  accompanied  me  also  in  my 
agricultaral  tour,  in  the  hope  that  by  our  joint  obser- 
vations, even  during  so  hurried  a  journey,  some  facts 
might  be  gleaned  which  would  render  the  Map  more 
complete.  In  its  present  state  it  is  confessedly  imper- 
feet,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  Map 
containing  the  entire  results  of  the  numerous  journeys 
of  Dr.  Gesner  during  the  five  years  of  his  engagement, 
and  by  which  the  present  Map  might  have  been  mate- 
rially improved,  had  not  been  obtained  from  him  before 
his  engagement  came  to  an  end,  and  been  deposited 
among  the  public  documents  of  the  Province.* 


*  I  append  Dr.  Hobb's  observations,  put  together  at  my  re- 
quest, as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  information  in  this  Map 
has  been  derived,  and  his  own  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

Frcderivton,  \§th  December,  1849. 
To  Professor  Johnston,  ice.  «fcc.  &c. 

Sir, — Our  knowledge  of  the  Geological  structure  or"  tlie 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  far  from  being  complete,  the 
general  outlines  only  are  known,  and  consequent]}'  the  ac- 
companying coloured  sketch  of  a  Map  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  final.  It  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  position  but 
not  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  different  formations.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  on  it  at  your  request,  the  views 
which  up  to  this  time  I  have  acquired  from  various  sources, 
concerning  the  area  occupied  by  the  different  groups  of  rocks 
in  this  country. 


Professor  Johnston's  Report  on  the 


An  inspection  of  this  Map  (No;  1,)*  shews  that  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge,  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  consists  mainly  of  five  different  classes  of 
rocks,  represented  by  as  many  different  colours.  The 
gray,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  represents  the 
region  of  the  coal  measures,  the  crimson  that  of  the 
granites  aud  mica  slates,  the  brownish  red  that  of  the 
red  sandstones,  the  pale  blue  that  of  the  clay  slates, 
the  green  that  of  the  traps  and  porphyries,  and  the  light 
purple  that  of  the  upper  Silurian.  The  dark  purple  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  map  represents  the  lower  Silu 
rian  rocks,  which  occupy  thenorthen  region  toward  the 
shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
order  of  superposition  of  these  rocks,  because  that 
general  order  is  fully  detailed  in  books  of  Geology,  he- 
cause  in  this  Province  there  are  certain  districts  in 
which  the  local  order  of  superposition  is  far  from  being 
determined,  and  because  a  knowledge  of  the  order  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  these  rocks  to  the  agricultaral  character  oi 
the  soil  which  covers  them. 


The  sources  from  which  the  information  contained  in  the 
Map  is  derived,  arc  — 

1.  Dr.  Gesner's  Reports  and  two  incomplete  Maps  of  his 
construction,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  in  Saint  John,  and  the  other  to  the  Crown 
Land  Office  in  Fredericton. 

2.  Dr.  Jackson's  Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Maine. 

3.  Mr.  Logan's  Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Canada. 

4.  Sir  C.  Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America. 

5.  My  own  observations  and  personal  inquiries. 

There  are,  it  will  be  observed,  considerable  differences  be- 
tween my  outline  and  that  of  Dr.  Gesner's  large  Map,  bul 
there  are  two  broad  distinctions  in  particular  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  draw  your  attention  : — 

1.  Dr.  Gesner  seems  to  have  assumed  that  most  of  the  red 
coloured  sandstones  with  or  without  gypsum  were  above  the 
great  coal  formation,  and  he  has  coloured  great  part  of  King's, 
Queen's,  Albert  and  Westmorland  Counties  accordingly  ;  the 
weight  of  evidence  has,  for  some  time,  been  in  favour  of  Sir 
C.  Lyell's  viewr  which  is,  that  the  red  rocks  accompanied  with 
gypsum  are  below  the  productive  coal  measures,  that  is,  thai 
they  are  of  the  age  of  the  mountain  limestone  or  perhaps  of 
the  Devonian  strata. 

It  will  probably  be  found  therefore,  that  most  of  the  rocks 
coloured  red  in  Dr.  Gesnei's  Map  and  my  own,  are  lower  than 
the  proper  coal  measures.  It  is  also  well  known  that  red 
sandstones  may  occur  among  the  gray  rocks  of  the  coal-bear- 
ing strata  of  this  country. 

I  have  retained  the  red  colour  at  present  over  a  certain  lim- 
ited extent,  rather  to  indicate  the  mineral  nature,  than  the 
geological  age  Of  the  rocks  where  it  occurs  :  dark  led  sand 
stones  however  are  found  in  many  other  places. 

The  study  of  these  red  and  gray  rocks  requires  and  deserves 
much  more  investigation. 

2.  Great  part  of  Saint  John,  Charlotte,  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gesner  as  a  trap  district ;  I  re- 
gard it  rather  as  a  slate  country,  cut  through  in  many  places 
by  dykes  of  ignecus  rocks,  which  have  altered  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  strata;  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  exact  position  and  relation  of  all  these  igneous 
masses,  and  much  of  the  green  and  carmine  covers  spaces 
where  rocks  of  that  character  are  supposed  rather  than  known 
to  exist. 

Great  part  of  the  Counties  of  Restigouche,  Carleton  and 
Saint  John,  is  occupied  by  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks, 
these  are  frequently  cut  by  dykes  of  igneous  origin,  and  so 
much  altered  and  folded,  that  much  time  and  labour  must  bo 
devoted  to  them  before  their  true  succession  can  be  ilnravelled. 
On  account  of  this  metamorphic  character  therefore,  the  ex 
tent  and  boundaries  of  these  rocks  have  been  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily denned  upon  the  sketch. 

I  again  beg  to  ?ay  that  the  Map  is  unsatisfactory  to  myself, 
and  that  I  offer  it  with  very  great  diffidence. 

(Signed)  J.  R. 


*  The  Mapa  referred  to  do  not  accompany  this  Edition. 


It  is  of  more  importance  to  understand — 

1.  That  rocks  of  all  kinds  are  fcnbject  to  be  worn 
away,  degraded,  or  made  to  crumble  down,  by  various 
meteorological  and  mechanical  agenc' 

2.  That  the  fragments  of  the  rocks  when  thus  crum- 
bled, form  the  sands,  gravels  and  clays  that  usually 
cover  the  surface  of  a  country,  and  upon  which  its  soils 
;ire  formed  and  rest ;  and 

3.  That  for  the  most  part  the  materials  of  which  the 
crumbled  sands,  gravels  and  soils  consist,  are  derived 
from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  or  from  other  rocks 
it  no  great  distance.  11  ow  they  come  to  be  derived 
occasionally  from  rocks  at  some  distance,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  chapter. 

These  facts  shew  that  a  close  relation  most  generally 
exists  between  the  rocks  of  a  country  and  the  kind  of 
soils  which  cover  it.  It  is  this  re'ation  which  gives 
Geology  its  main  interest  and  importance  in  relation  to 
Agriculture. 

A.  77ie  Coal  Measures  which  cover  so  large  a 
breadth  of  New  Brunswick,  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  gray  sand  stones,  sometimes  dark  and  greenish,  and 
sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  siliceous  mat- 
ter of  which  they  consist,  is  cemented  together  or  mix- 
ed with  only  a  small  proportion  of  clay,  (decayed  fel- 
spar principally,)  so  that  when  those  rocks  crumble, 
which  they  do  readily,  they  form  light  soils,  pale  in 
colour,  easily  worked,  little  retention  of  water,  admit- 
ting of  being  easily  ploughed  in  Spring  and  late  in 
Autumn,  but  hungry",  greedy  of  manure,  liable  to  be 
burnt  up  in  droughty  Summers,  and  less  favourable  for 
the  production  of  successive  crops  of  hay. 

Of  course  among  the  vast  number  of  beds  of  varied 
thickness  which  come  to  the  surface  in  different  parts 
of  this  large  area,  there  are  many  to  which  the  above 
general  description  wiil  not  apply, — some  which  con- 
tain more  clay  and  form  stiffer  soils — some  which  tho? 
green  or  gray  internally,  weather  of  a  red  colour,  and 
form  reddish  soils,  but  lightness  in  texture  and  in  co- 
lour forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  soils 
of  this  formation.  This  single  generalization  therefore 
gives  us  already  a  clear  idea  of  the  prevailng  physical 
characters  of  the  soils  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  broad  views 
which  makes  the  possession  of  Geological  Maps  so  va- 
luable to  the  student  of  general  Agriculture. 

This  coal  measure  district  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  general  flatness  of  its  surface,  undulating  here 
and  there  indeed,  and  iutersected  by  rivers,  and  occa- 
sional lakes,  but  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table 
lands  more  or  less  elevated,  over  which  forests,  chiefly 
of  soft  wood,  extend  in  every  direction.  These  flat 
tracts  are  not  unfrequentiy  stony,  covered  with  blocks 
of  gray  sandstone  of  various  sizes,  among  which  the 
trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  from  among  which  the  set- 
tler may  reap  a  first  crop  of  corn,  but  which  almost 
defy  the  labour  of  man  to  bring  the  land  into  a  fit  con- 
dition for  the  plough.  Such  land  abound?,  for  exam.. 
pie,  behind  Fredericton  on  the  way  to  the  Hanwell 
Settlement,  and  is  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  whole 
of  this  gray  sandstone  country. 

Another  feature  which  results  from  this  flatness  is 
the  occurrence  of  frequent  bogs,  swamps,  carriboo' 
plains  and  barrens.  The  waters  which  fall  in  rain,  or 
accumulate  from  the  melted  snow,  rest  on  the  flat  lands, 
fill  the  hollows,  and  from  want  of  an  outlet,  stagnate, 
and  cause  the  growth  of  mosses  and  plants  of  various 
other  kinds,  to  the  growth  of  which  such  places  are 
propitious.     Thus  bogs  and  barrens,  more  or  less  ex~ 
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are  produced.     A  comparison  of  the  Geolpgi-fhave  cleared  the  way  very  much  to  an  nccurate  estimate 


lai  Map  (No  l,)with  the  Agricultural  Map,  No.  3, 
/appended  to  this  Report,  will  shew  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  extensive  barrens  of  this  kind  yet  known 
in  the  Province,  is  situated  upon  this  formation. 

The  Miramichi,  the  Saint  John,  the  Richibucto,  and 
numerous  other  Rivers,  run  in  part  or  in  whole  through 
this  district.  Along  their  banks  a  fringe  of  soil  is  often 
found  better  than  the  uplands  present ;  and  hence  along 
the  Rivers  the  first  settlers  found  comparatively  fertile 
tracts  of  country  on  which  to  fix  their  families  and 
commence  their  earliest  farming  operations.  The  In- 
tervals and  Islands  of  the  River  Saint  John  form  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  the  Province;  but  this  richness 
arises  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  River  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
through  geological  formations  of  other  kinds,  and 
brings  down  from  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist,  the 
finely  divided  materials  of  which  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Counties  of  Sunbury  and  York  for  the  most  part  consist. 

hi  other  countries,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
coal  measures  contain  a  greater  variety  of  rocks  than  is 
found  over  the  carboniferous  area  of  New  Brunswick. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  frequent  beds 
of  dark-coloured  shale  of  great  thickness,  which  form 
cold,  stiff,  dark-coloured  poor  clay,  hard  to  work,  and 
until  thorough  drained,  scarcely  remunerating  the 
farmer's  labour.  Numerous  sandstones  which  occur 
among  them  produce  poor,  sandy  and  rocky  soils,  so 
that  large  portions  of  the  Counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  in  the  north  of  England,  long  cele- 
brated for  their  richness  in  coal,  still  remain  among  the 
least  advanced,  and  least  agriculturally  productive  of 
the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  Island. 

B.  The  Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  coloured  light  pur- 
ple, cover  an  extent  of  surface  in  New  Brunswick  only 
inferior  to  that  formed  by  the  coal  measures.  They 
form  the  northerm  portions  of  the  Province,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elmtree  River  on  the  east,  and  Jackson- 
town  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  border.  In 
other  Counties  these  upper  Silurian  strata  consist  of 
various  series  of  beds  lying  over  each  other,  each  of 
which  gives  rise  to  soils  possessed  of  different  agricul- 
tural values.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  some 
of  the  richest  soils  are  formed  from,  and  rest  upon, 
rocks  of  this  formation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
in  this  Province  the  large  extent  of  northern  country 
over  which  these  rocks  extend,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  allow  of  such  subdivisions  being  traced  and 
indicated  on  the  Map.  That  they  exist,  I  have  seen 
reason  to  believe,  in  my  tour  through  the  country  ;  but 
the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  allow  Dr.  Robb  and 
myself  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  explore  their  character 
or  limits. 

On  this  formation  a  large  part  of  the  richest  upland 
soils  of  the  Province  are  formed.  The  fertile,  culti- 
vated and  equally  promising  wild  lands  of  the  Resti 
gouche — and  those  on  either  side  of  the  Upper  Saint 
John,  from  Jaeksontown  to  the  Grand  Fails,  rest  upon, 
and  are  chiefly  formed  from  the  debris  of  these  rocks, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  granite,  trap,  and  red  sandstone 
which  intervene,  similar  good  land  would  probably  be 
found  to  stretch  across  and  cover  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the  Province,  from  the  Restigouche  River  to 
the  region  of  the  Tobique  Lakes. 

From  his  published  reports,  Dr.  Gesner  had  obviously 
collected  much  information  regarding  this  region,  which 
has  hitherto  been   \ery  difficult  to  explore;  it  would 


of  its  agricultural  capabilities,  had  he  been  able  by 
means  of  fossils  or  otherwise  to  establish  the  subdivi- 
sions among  its  several  members  which  we  believe  to 
■xist. 

The  soils  of  this  formation  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  heavier  or  stronger  character  than  those  of  the  coal 
formation.  The  rocks  from  which  they  are  formed  are 
enerally  slaty  clays,  more  or  less  hard,  but  usually 
crumbling  down  into  soils  of  considerable  strength — as 
agriculturists  express  it — and  sometimes  of  great  tena- 
city. Among  them  also  are  beds  of  valuable  limestone, 
mo«-e  or  less  rich  in  characteristic  fossils,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  at  present  informed,  chiefly  from  the  Reports 
of  Dr.  Gesner,  the  presence  of  lime  in  considerable 
quantity  as  an  ingredient  of  the  slaty  rocks  themselves 
—a  chemical  character  of  much  importance — distin- 
guishes the  beds  and  soils  of  these  upper  Silurian  rocks. 
A  comparison  of  the  Geological  with  the  coloured 
Agricultural  Map  will  shew  that  the  pale  red  and  blue 
colours  which  in  the  latter  mark  the  position  of  the 
first  and  second  class  upland  soils,  are  spread  over  the 
^ame  parts  of  the  Province  which  in  the  former  are 
coloured  light  purp'e — indicating  the  region  of  the 
Silurian  deposits.  Thus  the  geological  indications  and 
practical  experience  in  these  districts  coincide.  But 
the  same  comparison  will  show  that  this  concordance  is 
by  no  means  uniform,  but  that  soils  marked  by  the 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  even  5,  occur  upon  parts  of  the  country 
coloured  upper  Silurian  in  the  Geological  Map.  This 
arises  from  one  or  other  of  several  circumstances. 

1.  From  the  defective  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
real  geological  structure  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
Province  over  which  these  rocks  are  supposed  to  ex- 
tend. In  the  impassable  state  of  the  country  there  is 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  knowledge  being  still  in- 
complete. But  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  explains 
also  why  we  cannot  accurately  describe  and  represent 
upon  our.  Map  the  true  relations  of  the  geology  of  large 
portions  of  this  interior  country  to  its  practical  agricul- 
tural value  ;  or 

2.  To  the  fact  that  this  formation,  like  that  of  the 
gray  coal-measure  sandstone,  has  its  level  table  lands 
on  which  water  stagnates  and  produces  extended  bar- 
rens, and  deep  hollows  in  which  swamps  are  formed, 
and  burned  lands,  which  the  repeated  passage  of  these 
devastating  fires  to  which  this  Province  has  been  occa- 
(•asionally  subjected,  has  rendered  apparently  worth- 
less; or 

3.  To  the  proximity  of  trap  and  granite  districts— 
(coloured  green  and  carmine) — from  which  numerous 
blocks  of  stone  and  drifted  gravel  have  been  transport- 
ed and  spread  over  the  Silurian  surface  so  as  to  render 
the  soils  that  rest  upon  it  inferior  in  quality  to  what, 
according  to  the  geological  indications,  they  ought 
naturally  to  be. 

How  much  of  the  differences  observable  between  the 
two  Maps  is  due  to  each  of  these  causes,  can  only  bo 
determined  by  future  careful  observations. 

C.  The  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  occur  abundantly  in 
Canada  East,  forming  the  nothern  part  of  Gaspe,  and 
skirting  the  right  shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  for  a 
great  distance.  Like  the  upper  Silurian  strata  they 
consist  to  a  great  extent  of  slaty  rocks,  more  or  less 
hard,  aud  though  not  incapable  of  yielding  rich  soils, 
as  is  seen  in  the  occasional  productive  valleys  of  Lower 
Canada,  yet  as  they  exist  in  New  Brunswick  they  are 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  inferior  soils. 

In  the  annexed  Geological  Map  they  are  coloured 
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dark  purple,  and  are  seen  only  along  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Province,  skirting  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in 
the  Counties  of  Charlotte  and  Saint  John.  The  agri- 
cultural reputation  of  these  Counties,  and  the  colours 
and  numbers  on  the  Agricultural  Maps,  shew  that  there 
is  much  general  accuracy  in  the  geological  indications. 

D.  The  Cambrian  or  Clay  Slate  Rocks,  coloured 
pale  blue  in  the  Geological  Map,  form  tvro  bands,  of 
which  the  limits  are  not  well  defined,  running  in  a 
north  easterly  direction  across  the  middle  of  the 
Province,  the  more  southerly  of  which  bands  doubles 
round  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  coal  measures, 
or  coal  basin  as  it  has  been  called,  and  forms  pare  of 
Charlotte,  Saint  John,  and  King's  Counties.  In  near- 
ly all  countries  these  clay  slate  rocks  are  harder,  less 
easily  decomposed,  and  form  more  rocky  and  inhos- 
pitable regions  than  those  of  the  Silurian  formations 
generally.  In  this  Province  they  do  not  change  their 
general  character,  but  they,  nevertheless,  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Map  shews,  are  sometimes  covered  with  soils 
of  medium  quality. 

The  clay  slates  are  for  the  most  part  formed  like  the 
Silurian  strata,  of  beds  of  clay  which  have  been  gradu- 
ally consolidated,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
Silurian  generally  by  two  characters. 

First,  by  their  greater  hardness,  which  prevents 
their  crumbling  down  and  forming  the  close  and  often 
deep  clay  soils  which  the  Silurian  rocks  occasionally 
yield.  The  clay  slate  soils,  when  freed  from  stones, 
are  more  of  the  character  of  what  are  called  turnip  and 
barley,  than  ot  wheat,  oat  and  clover  soils. 

Second,  by  their  containing  less  lime  than  the 
Silurian  rocks  do.  This  is  a  character  of  great  agri- 
cultural importance.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  world 
these  Cambrian  rocks  are  poor  in  lime.  In  climates 
suited  to  the  production  ot  peat  they  are  also,  from 
their  impervious  character,  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  bogs.  Hence  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  these 
slate  rocks  occupy  areas  of  considerable  breadth,  drain- 
ing and  the  use  of  lime  are  the  first  two  measures  of 
improvement  by  which  the  naturally  unproductive 
agricultural  qualities  of  these  soils  can  be  amended. 
The  same  means  would  probably  prove  profitable  also 
on  the  clay  slate  soils  of  New  Brunswick. 

E.  The  Red  Sandstones.  In  Westmorland,  King's, 
Charlotte  and  Carleton  Counties,  a  considerable 
breadth  is  coloured  of  a  reddish  brown,  designed  to 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  these  spots  of  red  sandstone 
and  red  conglomerate  more  or  less  extensive.  In  re- 
gard to  the  exact  position  of  these  beds,  whether  the) 
are  all  above  or  all  below  the  gray  coal  measures,  or 
partly  the  one  or  partly  the  other,  a  question  of  great 
economical  importance  to  this  Province  has  been  raised 
As  it  chiefly  refers  however  to  the  greater  or  less  pro 
bability  of  obtaining  coal,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  refer 
particularly  hereafter,  and  has  comparatively  little  agri 
cultural  importance,  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
here.  A  knowledge  of  the  geographical  position  and 
extent  of  these  beds  is  nevertheless  of  much  impor 
tance,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  these  botl 
more  exactly  ascertained  and  more  correctly  delineated 
on  the  Map. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  beds  of  which  these 
red  rocks  consist,  frequently  crumble  down  into  soil.4 
of  great  fertility.  The  richest  lands  and  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Scotland  rest  on  such  red  rocks.  It  will  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Agricultural  with  the  Geo- 
logical Maps,  that  soils  of  first  rate  quality  are  known 
in  this  Province  also,  in  Sussex  Vale,  in  Sackville,  on 


the  Shepody   River,  and  elsewhere,   to   occur  in  thr 
neighbourhood  of  rocks  of  a  similar  character. 

The  beds  of  these  red  sandstone  formations  consist — 

1st.  Of  red  conglomerates  which  often  crumble  down 

into  hungry  gravels,  producing  good  crops  of  oats  and 

of  grain  v*hen  well  treated,  but  having  a  disposition  to 

;'  eat  up  all  the  dung,  and  drink  up  all  the  water." 

2nd.  Of  fine  grained  red  sandstones,  which  crumble 
into  red  and  sandy  soils,  light  and  easy  to  work,  often 
fertile,  and  when  well  managed,  capable  of  yielding 
good  crops.  They  are  such  soils  as  the  French  in- 
habitants of  this  Province  delight  to  possess,  and  of  a 
large  extent  of  such  soils  they  are  actual  possessors. 

3rd.  Of  their  beds  of  red  clay,  often  called  red  marl? 
interstratified  with  beds  of  red  sandstone,  and  crumbling 
down  into  soils  which  vary  from  a  fine  red  loam  to  a 
rich  red  clay.  These  are  some  of  the  most  generally 
useful,  and  when  thorough-drained,  most  valuable  soils 
which  occur  among  all  our  geological  formations.  In 
this  Province  these  marls  are  usually  associated  with 
gypsum,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  dots  of  brighter  red 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  seen  over  the  reddish 
brown  portions  of  the  Map.  The  soils  may  generally 
be  calculated  upon  as  likely  to  prove  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  wherever  these  beds  of  gypsum  occur. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  of  this  formation,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  beds  of  limestone,  are  them- 
selves rich  in  lime.  Thus  a  red  sandstone  collected  in 
uch  a  locality,  three  miles  from  Steves'',  in  the  direction 
of  the  Butternut  Ridge,  gave  me  upon  analysis  17-31 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  0.49  per  cent,  of 
gypsum.  The  crumbling  of  such  rocks  as  this  could 
hardly  fail  in  aiding  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

The  imperfect  Geological  Map  of  Dr.  Gesner,  which 
is  lodged  among  the  Records  of  the  Land  Offiee,  and 
a  more  detailed  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Saint  John  Mechanics'  Institute,  represents  the  red 
rocks  as  much  more  extensive  than  they  appear  in  the 
Map  appended  to  this  Report.  One  reason  for  this  is, 
that  he  colours  red  the  Parish  of  Botsford,  and  portions 
of  the  adjoining  Parishes,  where  the  red  rocks  do  not 
appear,  though  the  soils  that  cover  the  surface  are  red, 
and  have  evidently  been  derived  from  red  rocks.* 
This  we  observed  in  our  recent  tour  through  that 
country.  On  the  Grand  Lake  also,  Dr.  Gesner  colours 
red  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  upon  which  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robb,  no  true  red  rocks  occur. 

Still  these  indications  of  Dr.  Gesner,  though  not 
geologically  correct  in  a  certain  sense,  are  so  in  another 
sense,  in  which  they  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  the 
agriculturalist.  They  indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  loose  materials  that  overly  the  living  rocks  of 
the  country  and  form  its  soils,  and  they  tell  more  re- 
garding those  spots  which  is  useful  towards  an  estimate 
of  its  agricultural  capabilities  than  a  correct  map  of 
the  roeks  themselves  would  do.  But  the  discordancies 
often  observable  between  maps  which  exhibit  only  the 
characters  of  the  rocks  of  a  country,  and  those  which 
exhibit  its  actual  and  experimental  agricultural  value, 
and  the  causes  of  such  discordancies,  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  chapter. 

F.  The  Granite,  Gneiss,  and  Mica  Slate,  coloured, 
carmine,  from  a  broad  riband  extending  across  the  Pro- 
vince between  the  two  bands  of  clay  slate  rocks.  To 
the  north  of  the  slates  also,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
ungranted  country,  it  forms  a  large  patch  of  generally 
high  land,  the  outlines  and  extent  of  which  are  by  no 


*  See  the  commencement  of  the  next  Chapter,  (HI.) 
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means  defined,  and  in  the  map  are  put  down  very  much 
by  guess. 

These  regions  are  generally  stony,  often  rocky  and 
impossible  to  clear.  When  less  stony,  they  sometimes 
give  excellent  soils  after  the  less  frequent  rocky  masses 
are  removed,  and  in  many  places  comparatively  stone- 
less  tracts  of  land  occur  on  which  clearances  with  less 
cost  can  readily  be  made. 

This  description  shews  that  the  carmine  regions  are 
by  no  means  agriculturally  encouraging  on  the  whole, 
judging  by  their  geological  character;  but  that  they 
possess  capabilities  superior  to  those  of  the  gray  sand- 
stone soils,  is  shewn  by  the  experience  of  the  farmers 
of  these  latter  soils,  that  those  fields  generally  turn  out 
to  he  the  best  on  which  the  granite  boulders  shew 
themselves  most  abundantly.  The  debris  of  the  granite 
mixing  with  that  of  the  sandstone  rocks,  improves  its 
quality,  gives  it  often  more  tenacity,  and  renders  it 
more  productive. 

The  Agricultural  Map  will  shew  that  the  soils  along 
the  carmine  bands,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  wild  region 
between  the  Saint  John  River  and  the  Restigouche, 
though  often  very  inferior,  are  not  uniformly  so.  Were 
we  better  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  geological 
formations  comprehended  under  this  colour,  we  should 
be  able,  by  means  of  them  alone,  both  to  form  more 
accurate  opinions  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  value  of 
the  several  localities,  and  to  represent  them  more  cor 
rectly  on  geological  maps,  and  to  prescribe  by  mere 
inspection,  the  kind  of  ameliorations,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  by  which  their  natural  qualities  were  likely 
to  be  improved. 

G.  The  Trap  Rocks,  coloured  green,  which  occur 
so  abundantly  among  the  southern  clay  slate  and  lower 
Silurian  rocks,  and  in  the  wild  country  which  forms  the 
northern  part  of  the  Province,  are  the  only  remaining 
rocky  masses  which  cover  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
surface  of  New  Brunswick.  They  form  in  this  Pro- 
vince a  wild  and  generally  a  poor,  rugged,  rocky,  in- 
hospitable country.  Lakes,  swamps,  and  soft  wood 
ridges,  abound  where  they  occur,  and  numerous  blocks 
of  stone  try  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  settler. 

Trap  Rocks  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence 
of  unfertile  soils.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  Scotland  and  England,  are  situate  upon, 
and  possess  soils  formed  from  these  rocks.  But  such 
soils  are  formed  only  where  the  rocks  are  of  a  less 
hard  and  flinty  nature,  or  at  least  are  more  subject  to 
the  degrading  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  and 
crumble  to  a  soil  more  readily.  In  such  cases  they 
generally  form  reddish  soils  of  great  richness,  and  when 
the  soils  are  deep,  it  is  found  profitable  to  convey  to 
some  distance,  and  apply  them  as  a  covering  to  less 
valuable  fields. 

One  cause  of  this  fertility  of  trap  soils  is  the  large 
per  centage  of  lime  which  these  trap  rocks  frequently 
contain.  This  chemical  character,  for  the  most  part 
eminently  distinguishes  them  from  the  granitic  rocks, 
and  indicate  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
soils  formed  from  these  two  classes  of  rocks  respec 
tively. 

In  New  Brunswick,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  the  trap  rocks  do  not  readily  crumble,  but  remain 
hard  and  impenetrable  by  the  weather  to  a  great  extent. 
They  do  not  usually,  therefore,  give  rise  to  the  rich 
soils  which  in  many  other  places  are  formed  from  them. 
Hence  Saint  John  and  Charlotte,  partly  owing  to  the 
less  favourable  clay  slate  and  lower  Silurian  rocks 
which  abound  in  them,  partly  to  the  obdurate  trap,  and 


partly  to  the  numberless  rocky  masses  which  cover 
their  surface,  are  justly  considered  among  the  least 
agriculturally  nromising  Counties  oi  the  Province.  I 
have  witnessed,  however,  in  both  these  Counties,  that 
energy  and  determination  can  do  much  to  overcome 
nature  in  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Pleasing  farms,  and  good  crops,  and  com- 
fortable circumstances,  reward  diligence  and  industry 
here  in  as  wonderful  a  manner  as  in  any  other  County 
of  the   Province. 

I  do  not  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  my  subject. 
The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  agricultural  capabU 
ities  of  this  Proviuce  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
imperfect  information  as  to  its  geological  structure, 
which  our  Geological  Map  presents,  are,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  discouraging. 

The  coal  measures,  the  clay  slates,  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks,  the  granites,  and  the  traps,  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  kind  to  give  rise  to  soils  of  a  fertile 
character,  and  these  formations  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  Province.  The  upper  Silurian  and  red  sandstone 
formations,  on  the  other  hand,  promise  much  agricul- 
tural capability,  and  soils  prolific  in  corn  ;  and  they  also 
extend  over  a  very  considerable  area.  Were  the  geo- 
logical exploration  more  complete,  our  deductions  from 
this  source  of  information  would  be  more  precise,  more 
to  be  depended  on,  and  possibly  also  more  favourable, 
for  reasons  which  will  in  some  measure  appear  from 
what  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Your  Excellency,  and  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
will  see  the  propriety,  at  an  early  period,  of  resuming 
this  important  exploration. 

More  detailed  and  positive  conclusions  as  to  the 
absolute  and  comparative  values  of  the  soils  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Province,  on  the  different  geolo- 
gical formations,  and  on  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
formation,  the  subdivisions  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
have  not  been  made  out,  will  be  arrived  at  by  means 
of  the  practical  survey  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  Chapter. 


Chapter  TIT. 

The  Agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Province,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  practical  Survey  and  examination  of  its 
Soils. 

Although  the  geological  structure  of  a  country 
throws  much  general  light  on  the  geographical  position, 
on  the  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and  on  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  a  country,  it  does 
not  indicate — 

1st.  The  absolute  worth  or  productiveness  of  the 
soils  in  terms  of  any  given  crop — as  that  the  red  sand- 
stone soil  would  produce  so  many  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
the  clay  slate  soil  so  many  of  oats  ;  nor — 

2d.  Their  relative  productive  powers  when  compared 
with  each  other — as  that  if  the  coal  measure  soils  pro- 
duce twenty  bushels  of  any  grain,  the  upper  Silurian 
soil  would  produce  thirty  bushels. 

Such  absolute  and  relative  values  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  actual  trial  and  experience  of  absolute 
fertility  of  the  soils  in  some  spots  at  least,  and  by  a 
personal  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  apparent 
qualities,  with  what  is  known  of  the  origin,  the  com' 
position,  and  the  absolute  productiveness  of  each. 

Agaiu,  the  geographical  limits  of  the  severa1  forma- 
tions, as  represented  in  the  Geological  Map,  do  not 
precisely  indicate  the  limits  of  the  several  qualities  of 
the  soil  which  are  naturally  produced  from  them.    The 
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debris  of  one  class  of  racks  frequently  overlap  the  edges, 
ami  sometimes  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  another  class  of  rocks  adjoining  them,  in  e 
particular  direction,  and  thus  cause  the  soils  which  rest 
upon  the  latter  to  be  very  different  from  what  the 
colors  of  the  Geological  Map  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
In  this  country  it  is  observed  that  the  fragments  ol 
lifferent  formations  have  very  generally  been 
drifted  from  the  north  or  north  east  to  the  south  or 
south  west,  probably  by  some  ancient  current  similat 
to  that  which  now  brings  icebergs  from  the  polar  re 
pions,  and  which  took  its  direction  across  this  part  of 
North  America  when  it  was  still  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Hence  the  surface  of  one  rock,  or  the  debris 
derived  from  it,  is  very  apt  to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of 
a  different  kind,  derived  from  rocks  which  lay  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  towards  the  north  or  north  east. 
This  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  the  red  sand- 
stone rocks,  the  debris  of  which,  when  drifted  over  the 
adjoining  formations,  imparts  a  different  colour  to  the 
soils  which  rest  upon  them.  Thus  on  ascending  tln- 
Tobique  two  or  three  miles  above  the  Narrow-,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River,  a  layer  of  red  drift,  <\ 
few  feet  in  thickness,  derived  most  probably  from  the 
red  rocks  above  the  rapids,  is  seen  to  rest  on  a  thick 
bed  of  slate  drift,  and  to  form  the  available  surface. 
Similar  red  drift  extends  itself  in  a  similar  direction 
from  the  red  rocks  of  Sussex  Vale  ;  and  Dr.  Gesner. 
in  his  interesting  reports,  describes  similar  drift  as 
visible  along  the  shores  of  Grand  Lake,*  and  in  many 
other  localities. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  upper  rocks,  which  formerly 
overspread  the  surface  of  a  country,  have  been  worn 
down,  washed  away,  and  entirely  drifted  off,  leaving  us 
only  the  power  of  inferring  that  they  once  existed  by 
the  layers  of  fine  mud,  sand  or  gravel  derived  from 
them,  which  we  observed  upon  the  lower  rocks  which 
still  remain. 

This  is  seen  in  New  Bandon  Parish,,  where  the  red 
soils  appear  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  red  rocks,  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  direction  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  ; 
and  in  the  Parish  of  Bot^ford,  in  Westmorland  County, 
the  fine  red  soils  of  which  have  been  drifted  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  from  rocks  in  that  direction,  which 
have  now  disappeared. 

Further,  it  not  uufrequently  happens  that  the  drifted 
materials  which  cover  the  surface  of  a  country,  and 
which  form  its  soils,  consist  of  the  debris  of  two  or  more 
entirely  different  kinds  oi  rock  mixed  together,  as  we 
readily  understand  that  such  different  materials  might 
be  mixed  together,  if  the  same  current  were  to  pass. 
as  the  River  Saint  John  does,  in  succession  over 
series  of  different  geological  formations,  and  to  mingl 
together  in  the  same  sea  bottom,  and  in  different  pro- 
portions, the  fragments  of  all.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
thus  formed  would  not  be  indicated  either  by  that  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  rests,  or  by  that  of  any  one  of  the 
ten  or  more  rocks  from  which  it  had  been  partially  de- 
rived. Thus  while  an  intimate  relation  undoubtedly 
does  exist  between  the  soils  and  rocks  of  a  country  in 
general,  and  a  very  special  relation  between  any  given 
soil  and  the  rock  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  so 
that  the  inspection  of  a  Geological  Map  will  convey  to 
the  instructed  eye  a  true  general  notion  of  the  agricul- 
tural character  ami  capabilities  of  the  country  it  repre- 
sents, still  it  does  not  exhibit  to  the  eye,  as  1  have  said, 
the  absolute  and  comparative  fertility  of  its  different 
poils  in  terms  of  any  given  crop,  nor  can  it,  in  a  country 
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ike  this,  precisely  define  the  limits  which  separate  soils 
>f  one  quality  from  those  of  another. 

These  points  are  only  to  be  ascertained  by  special 
nquiry,  and  by  a  special  survey  and  personal  inspection. 
To  make  such  inquiries  and  such  a  personal  inspection, 
vas  among  the  main  objects  of  my  tour  through  the 
Province.  The  results  of  what  T  saw  and  learned  my- 
self, together  with  much  other  information  obtained 
from  the  documents  contained  in  the  Land  Office,  from 
Doctor  Gesner's  Reports,  and  from  other  sources,  1 
lave  been  able,  chiefly  through  the  indefatigable  and 
most  willing  assistance  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  to 
nobody  in  the  Maps  No.  II.  and  No.  III.  attached  to 
die  present  Report. 

1  n  these  maps  I  have  represented  by  different  colours 
md  figures,  the  different  qualities  of  soil  in  the  Province, 
md  the  geographical  position  and  approximate  extent 
)!  each  quality.  For  this  purpose  I  have  divided  the 
-oils  into  five  different  qualities,  represented  by  a  series 
)f  numbers,  of  which  No.  1  indicates  the  best  and  No. 
>  the  worst  quality. 

The  special  varieties  of  soil  denoted  by  the  figures 
md  numbers,  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  I.  on  the  uncoloured,  and  the  bright  red  on  the 
coloured  map,  denote  the  soil  of  best  quality  in  the 
Province.  This  consists  chiefly  of  river  intervales, 
islands,  and  marsh  lands.  It  is  only  of  limited  extent, 
md  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  course  of  the 
River  Saint  John,  that  of  the  Petitcodiac,  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sackville. 

No.  II.  and  the  pale  red  colour,  denote  the  best 
quality  of  upland,  and  such  portions  of  good  intervale 
md  marsh  land  as  are  not  included  under  No.  I.  It 
is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  much  marsh 
land,  both  dyked  and  undyked,  which  does  not  deserve 
a  place  even  under  this  second  head.  This  first  class 
upland  exists  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Carleton  and 
Res  tigo  ache. 

No.  III.  coloured  blue,  is  the  second  rate  upland, 
inferior  to  No.  II.,  but  still  very  good  in  quality.  It 
represents  the  medium  soils  of  the  Province,  and 
stretches  over  a  much  larger  surface  than  any  of  the 
other  colours. 

No.  IV.  coloured  bright  yellow,  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  any  of  the  others.  It  is  decidedly  inferior  or  poor 
land,  resembling  the  least  productive  of  that  which  is 
now  under  cultivation.  It  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  Jiungry,  but  easily 
/vorked,  or  of  stony  and  rocky  ground,  which  is  difficult 
tnd  expensive  to  clear,  but  as  in  some  parts  of  Char- 
lotte County,  productive  when  cleared. 

This  class  also  includes  lands  covered  with  heavy 
hemlock,  and  other  soft  wood,  which  though  hard  to 

ear,  and  unfavourable  for  first  crops,  may  hereafter 
prove  productive  when  it  has  been  submitted  fairly  to 
the  plough.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  extent  of  this 
bright  yellow  land  exists  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Province. 

No.  Vr.  coloured  pale  yellow,  includes  all  which  in 
its  present  condition  appears  incapable  of  cultivation. 

The  naked  flats  distinguished  as  bogs,  heaths,  bar- 
rens, carriboo  plains,  &c,  are  all  comprehended  under 
this  colour,  and  tracts  of  swampy  country,  which  at 
present  are  not  only  useless  in  themselves,  but  a  source 
of  injury  to  the  adjoining  districts.  All  this  pale  yellow 
is  not  to  be  considered  absolutely  irreclaimable,  but  to 
be  unfit  for  present  culture  or  for  settlement,  till  much 
larger  progress  has  heen  made  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  Province.     The  dark  spots,  coloured  with 
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Indian  ink,  represent  the  localities  of  some  of  the  naked 
and  barren  plains  which  are  included  under  this  No.  V. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  or  my  travelling  com 
panions  have  been  able  to  inspect,  even  cursorily,  the 
whole  of  the  country  we  have  thus  ventured  to  colour 
and  to  distinguish  by  numbers.  The  country  we  have 
actually  seen  and  explored  during  our  late  tour  may  be 
jtidged  of  from  the  green  lines  traeed  ou  both  maps, 
which  represent  the  routes  we  took,  and  the  country 
we  actually  went  over.  Our  knowledge  of  the  rest  has 
been  gathered  from  numerous  persons  whom  we  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  from  the  reports 
and  surveys  deposited  in  the  Land  Office,  and  from 
observations  of  D-r.  Gesner.  Though  far  from  being 
correct,  these  maps  are  valuable,  both  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  and  as  embodying  nearly  all  that 
is  at  present  known  as  to  the  soils  of  the  Province. 
Your  Excellency  will,  I  am  sure,  both  be  inclined  to 
value  them  more,  and  to  make  larger  allowances  for 
their  want  of  correctness,  when  I  mention  they  are  the 
only  maps  of  the  kind  of  any  country  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  yet  been  attempted,  andjhnt  they  have  been 
of  necessity  executed  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  for 
so  extensive  a  work. 

The  relative  areas,  or  extent  of  surface  covered  by 
these  several  soils,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
coloured  map,  are  very  nearly  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.       coloured  bright  red,  50,000  acres. 

No.  II.     coloured  light  red,  1,000,000      " 

No.  III.  coloured  blue,  6,954),QO0       " 

No.  IV.  coloured  bright  yellow,  5,000,000       " 

No.  V.     coloured  pale  yellow,  5,000,000      " 

Total  area  of  the  Province,  18,000,000  acres. 

The  area  of  the  Province  has  been  calculated  so  ar- 
to  include  the  territory  within  the  boundary,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  determined,  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada. 

Such  are  the  relative  geographical  limits  of  the  soils 
of  different  qualities  in  the  Province,  and  the  areas 
covered  by  each  respectively,  according  to  the  best 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  absolute  values  of  each  variety  of  soils  in  term.1- 
of  the  staple  crops  of  the  Province,  I  have  estimated 
as  follows  :  — 

It  is  usual  to  talk  and  judge  of  the  absolute  or  com 
parative  value  of  land  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  quantity 
of  hay  it  is  capable  of  producing.  I  have  taken  this 
crop  therefore  as  one  standard  by  which  to  fix  the  ab- 
solute and  relative  value  of  the  different  qualities  of  the 
soil  in  the  Province.  Then  of  the  groin  crops — oats. 
taking  the  whole  Province  together,  is  the  most  certain, 
and  probably  the  best  in  quality.  The  culture  of  the 
oat  is  extending  also,  and  the  consumption  of  oatmeal 
as  a  common  food  of  the  people,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. I  take  this  crop  therefore  as  a  second  standard. 
1  assume  also,  but  this  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  that 
as  an  index  of  the  value  of  land  at  this  time  in  this 
Province,  with  its  present  modes  of  culture,  20  bushels 
of  oats  are  equal  t3  a  ton  of  hay.  In  other  words,  1 
assume  that  where  a  ton  of  hay  can  be  produced,  twenty 
bushels  of  oats  may  be  produced,  or  its  equivalent  of 
sonic  other  variety  of  human  food. 

Thus  I  have  the  means  of  giving  a  value  to  the  dif 
ferent  varieties  ol  soil,  in  terms  either  of  food  for  stock 
or  food  for  man. 

1  have  classified  the  soils  of  the  Province  therefore 
in  terms  of  these  crops  at  the  following  absolute  and 
relative  value  per  imperial  acre. 
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No.  I.  will  produce  2*  tons  of  hay,  or  50  bushels  oats  pr.  acre. 
No.  II.        "  2    tons        "         40  bushels  u 

No.  III.       "  M  tons         "  30  bushels  " 

No.  Ivr.       "  1    ton  "  20  bushels    ,  " 

The  only  reasonable  objection  which  so  far  as  i 
can   be  made  against  this  estimate   is,   to  the  value  in 
oats  assigned  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  called  No    \. 

It  may  be  correct  to  object  that  this  first  class  soil 
does  not  in  practice  produce  50  bushels,  of  oats,  but  the 
real  effect  of  this  objection  is  very  small :  First,  because 
nearly  all  this  land  is  yearly  cut  for  hay:  Second,  be- 
cause grain  crops  (except  in  Sunhury,  the  Indian  Coi  n,) 
lo  not  succeed  upon  it  in  consequence  of  their  rankness, 
which  makes  them  lodge  and  refuse  to  ripen  :  and, 
Thirdly,  because  under  proper  culture  in  this  climate, 
land  that  produces  2j  to  4  tons  of  hay,  as  the  first  class 
intervale  aud  dyked  marsh  does,  ovght  also  to  bear 
easily  and  to  ripen  upwards  of  50  or  GO  bushels  of  oats. 

The  whole  production  of  food  for  man  or  beast  which 
the  Province  would  yield,  supposing  all  the  available 
land  to  be  cultivated  according  to  the  present  methods, 
and  that  hay  and  oats  bear  to  each  other  the  relation 
of  one  ton  to  twenty  bushels,  would  therefore  be — 

Bushels  of  Oats. 

2,500,000 

40,000^000 

208,500,000 

100,000,000 


1st  Class, 
2nd  Class, 
3rd  Class, 
4th  Class, 


Tons  of  Hay 
125,000 ' 
2,000,000 
10,425,000 

500,000 

17,555,000 


351,000,000 


Total  produce, 

Being  an  average  produce  per  acre  over  the  thirteen 
millions  of  acres  of  available  land,  of  \\  tons  of  hay  or 
27  bushels  of  oats. 

What  amount  of  population  will  this  quantity  of  food 
sustain  ? 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
an  approximation  to  the  number  of  people  which  a 
country  will  comfortably  maintain  upon  its  own  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  simplest  and  the  most  com- 
monly adopted  in  regard  to  a  new  country  like  this,  is 
to  say,  if  so  many  acres  now  in  cultivation  support  the 
present  population,  then,  as  many  times  as  this  number 
of  acres  is  contained  in  the  whole  available  area  of  the 
country,  so  many  times  may  the  population  be  increased 
without  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  country  to  sus- 
tain it. 

Thus  in  New  Brunswick,  there  are  said  to  be  at 
present  about  600,000  pcres  under  culture,  and  the 
produce  of  these  acres  sustains,  of — 

Men,  women  and  children,  210,000 

Horses  and  cattle,  .  ]50j 

Sheep  and  pigs,  250,000 

But  600,000  are  contained  in  13,000,000,  the  num- 
ber of  available  acres  in  the  Province,  nearly  22  times, 
-u)  that  supposing  every  600,000  acres  to  support  an 
equal  population,  the  Province  ought  to  be  capable  of 
feeding  about — 

Men,  women  and  children,  4,620. 

Horses  and  cattle,  3,300,000 

Sheep  and  pigs,  5.500,000 

The  human  population  and  the  stock  maintaining  the 
same  relative  proportions  as  they  do  at  present. 

But  this  estimate  is  obviously  only  a  mere  guess, 
and  by  accident  only  can  be  near  the  truth,  because 
supposing  the  quantity  of  land  actually  in  culture  to 
he  correctly  stated,  (which  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  be  affirmed,)  the  important  consideration  is 
entirely  neglected,  that  the  land  now  in  cultivation  may 
be  much  superior  it)  quality  to  those  which  are  in  a 
.vilderness  state.     This  indeed  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
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case,  as  the  history  of  agriculture  shows  that  the  least 
productive  lands  hy  nature,  unless  they  are  much  more 
easy  to  work,  are  always  the  last  to  he  brought  into 
cultivation.  It  leaves  out  of*  view  also  the  question  of 
fuel,  which  we  shall  by  and  by  see  has  a  most  import- 
ant relation  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  country 
and  its  power  of  supporting  a  given  amount  of  popula- 
tion. 

But  from  the  data  ahove  given  we  can  approximate 
to  the  truth  in  another  way,  answering  directly  the 
question,  what  amount  of  population  will  the  produce 
we  suppose  the  Province  able  to  yield,  maintain? 

If  we  suppose  a  full  grown  man  to  live  entirely  upon 
oats  without  other  food,  he  will  require  to  support  him 
for  twelve  months,  ahout  1 0001b  of  oatmeal,'  equal  to 
about  20001b  of  oats,  which  at  the  low  average  of  351b 
per  bushel,  amounts  to  57  bushels.  If  we  allow  thai 
each  of  the  population,  big  and  little,  consumes  40 
bushels,  an  apparently  high  average,  then  the  consump- 
tion of  each  individual,  according  to  our  estimate  of  the 
comparative  productive  powers  of  the  land,  in  regard 
to  hay  and  oats,  would  be  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  hay, 
in  other  words,  the  breadth  of  land  which  would  grow 
two  tons  ol  hay  would  on  an  average  support  one 
individual  if  fed  upon  oatmeal. 

The  usual  allowance  for  the  winter  feed  of  a  horse  in 
this  Province  is  four  tons  of  hay,  and  for  a  cow  two 
tons,  sheep  aud  pigs  may  be  estimated  at  a  quarter  of 
a  ton  each. 

The  cattle  and  horses  together  are  estimated  at  150,- 
000.  If  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
stock  be  as  in  Canada  West,  about  four  to  one,*  then 
the  entire  population  and  live  stock,  (poultry,  dogs, 
&c.  &c.  excluded,)  would  require  for  their  support  the 
following  amount  of  produce,  calculated  in  tons  of  hay: 
210,000  at  2  tons  each,  420,000  tons. 

30,000  horses,  4  tons  each,  120,000 

120,000  cattle,  2  tons,  240,000  ' 

250,000  sheep  and  pigs,  \  ton,  62,500 

842,500 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  average  produce  in  ha) 
of  the  whole  13,000,000  of  available  land  may  be  esti- 
mated at  one  and  a  third  tons  per  acre, — the  above 
842,500  tons  of  hay  therefore  represent  631,875  acres 
of  land  of  average  quality. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  sum  comes  very  near  the 
extent  of  land  supposed  to  be  at  present  actually  culti- 
vated in  the  Province.  It  is  also  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  available  area  (13,000,000)  in  acres 
and  in  hay;  so  that  the  Province,  according  to  this 
mode  of  calculation,  be  supposed  capable  of  supporting 
twenty  times  its  present  numbers  of  inhabitants  and  of 
live  stock,  that  is — ■ 

Men,  women  and  children,  4,200,000 

Horses,  600,000 

Cattle,  2,400,000 

Sheep  and  pigs,  5,000,000 

If  the  proportion  of  animals  materially  diminish,  of 
course  the  number  of  human  beings  which  the  country 
is  able  to  support  would  proportionably  increase. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  feeding  of  stock  will 
have  observed  that  in  the  preceding  calculation  I  have 
allowed  for  the  support  of  the  live  stock  only  during 
the  seven  months  of  winter,  and  that  no  land  has  been 
assigned  for  pasture  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
while  the  hay  is  growing. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  however,  that  I  have  sup- 
posed all  the  stock  to  be  full  grown,  and  have  assigned 


*  In  Canada  West,  according  to  the  Census  of  1848,  the 
numbers  of  horses  was  151,389,  and  of  cattle  565,815. 


a  full  allowance  of  hay  to  every  animal,  whatever  it3 
age.  A  considerable  surplus  therefore  will  remain 
unconsumed  when  the  winter  ends,  which  will  go  some 
length  in  feeding  the  stock  in  summer,  or,  which  would 
be  preferred,  in  allowing  land  to  he  set  aside  for  pas- 
ture or  for  soiling  the  animals  with  green  food  in  the 
stables. 

Again,  by  referring  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
land  employed  in  raising  food  for  the  human  and  the 
animal  population,  as  the  relative  numbers  in  which 
they  exist  in  New  Brunswick,  as  they  are  given  in  a 
preceding  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  equal  quan- 
tities are  devoted  to  each.  That  is  to  say,  that  nearly 
half  the  land  will  always  be  under  a  grain  culture,  and 
will  consequently  be  producing  a  large  quantity  of  straw 
of  various  kinds,  upon  which  all  the  stock  will  be  more 
or  less  fed. 

I  do  not  stay  here  to  remark  on  the  unthrift  which 
I  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  observed,  in  the  use  of 
straw  from  different  grains,  nor  upon  the  greater  good 
which  might  be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  crops, 
under  a  more  skilful  mode  of  feeding.  I  only  observe 
that  the  two  indifinite  allowances  above  made  will  in  my 
opinion  amply  make  up  in  the  whole  for  the  additional 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  maintain  the  stock  during 
the  summer  months  over  and  above  the  quantity  of  hay 
adopted  in  my  calculation. 

Before  quitting  the  general  question  as  to  the  food 
which  the  land  will  raise,  and  the  population  it  will 
support,  there  are  two  additional  observations  which  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce. 

First — That  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  the 
human  food  produced  in  the  form  of  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
milk,  cheese  apd  butter.  The  hay  grown  on  the  one 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  parr, 
onsumed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  When 
a  calculation  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  human  food 
raised  in  this  way,  the  numerical  rate  of  the  sheep  and 
pigs  to  the  human  population  being  taken  as  it  is  in  this 
Province  at  present,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  stock 
at  the  average  which  the  common  breeds  usually  attain 
by  the  present  system  of  feeding,  it  appears  that  the 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  milk,  ought  alone  to  support 
a  population,  equal  to  about  one  third  of  that  which 
the  corn  land  sustains.* 


*  A  calculation  of  this  kind  is  very  difficult  to  make,  and 
involves  a  great  many  necessary  assumptions.  I  am  hot 
aware  of  its  ever  having  been  attempted  before,  and  how  un- 
certain the  approximation  given  in  the  text  is,  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  statement  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  arrived 
at  it. 

The  neat  cattle  of  the  Province  amount  to  about  120,000, 
averaging  all  ages,  these  are  replaced  in  about  six  years,  or 
one  sixth  is  killed  every  year,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  car- 
case of  each  beast  is  about  500  pounds.  This  gives  ten  mil- 
lions pounds  of  beef  killed  and  consumed  every  year.  If  40,- 
000  of  the  cattle  be  cows  giving  milk,  and  they  each  yield  450 
gallons  of  milk  a  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  quarts  a  day  all  the 
year  round,  there  will  be  for  consumption  18  millions  of  gal- 
ions  of  milk. 

If  the  sheep,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  be  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  pigs,  and  they  are  replaced  every  year,  and 
average  a  dead  weight  of  50  lbs.,  there  will  be  eaten  yearly 
(160,000x50)  8  millions  of  pounds  of  mutton. 

Lastly,  if  the  80,000  pigs  at  the  age  of  18  months,  and  have 
an  average  dead  weight  of  200  lbs.,  there  will  be  a  yearly  con- 
sumption of  fresh  pork  equal  to  ten  millions  and  six  hundred 
pounds. 

Thus  we  have  of  annual  food  produced — 

Beef,  10,000,000  pounds. 

,       Mutton,  8,000,000 

Pork,  10,000,000        « 

If  we  deduct  one  sixth  for  bone,  and  seven  tenths  of  the  re- 
mainder for  water  contained  in  the  flesh,  we  have— 
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Thus  the  whole  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  respect  to 
the  support  of  a  population,  may  be  represented  by — 
Men,  women  and  children,  ,  5,600,000 

Horses,  000,000 

Cattle,  .2,1)0,000 

Sheep  and  pigs,  500,000 

Second — That  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
Fisheries  which  are  already  so  large  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Province,  and  of  food  to  the  people.  The  value 
of  this  supply  oi'food  may  be  allowed  to  stand  against 
and  to  pay  for  the  West  India  produce,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life  which  they  cannot  raise  themselves, 
but  which  in  addition  to  their  beef,  milk  and  meal,  the 
inhabitants  will  require. 

That  we  appear  to  fix  at  upwards  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  the  amount  of  population  which  New  Bruns- 
wick, according  to  the  data  we  have  before  us,  would 
in  ordinary  seasons  easily  sustain.*  But  here  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  comes  in  to  modify  in  a  more  or  less  re- 
markable manner  our  calculations  and  opinions  upon 
this  important  subject.  This  question  is  deserving  of 
a  separate  consideration. 


Chapter  IV. 

Of  the  supply  of  Fossil  and  other  Fuel  in  New  Brims- 

trick,  and  its  relation  to  the  Agricultural  capabilities 

of  the  Province. 

The  preceding  calculations  have  been  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  available  land  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  occupied  in  the  raising  of  hay  or  corn,  none  of 
it  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with  wood  either  for  use 
and  exportation  as  timber,  or  for  consumption  as  fuel. 
But  in  a  country  like  New  Brunswick,  fuel  is  a  neces 
saryoflife  almost  as  urgent  as  food  itself.  If  wood, 
therefore,  is  to  be  used  as  fuel,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Province  must  be  left  in  perpetual  forest. 

In  countries  which  like  part  of  France  are  densely 
peopled,  and  yet  which  depend  entirely  upon  the  native 
forests  for  their  fuel,  it  has  been  long  ascertained,  both 
how  many  cords  of  wood  a  hectare  will  produce  in  a 
year,  and  what  proportion  of  land  underwood  will  sup- 
ply the  ordinary  demand  for  fuel  by  an  ordinary  family 
lor  domestic  purposes.  But  in  a  new  country  like  this, 
where  wood  is  abundant,  is  consumed  extravagantly  by 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  once  cut  down  i 
rarely  encouraged  to  grow  again  on  the  same  land,  it 


Bone, 
Water, 
Dry  food) 


4,766,000 
16,680,000 
7,154,000 


28,600,000 
We  have  besides,  18  millions  of  gallons  of  milk,  of  which 
each  gallon  contains  upwards  of  a  pound  of  dry  solid  food. 
Thus  we  have  altogether — 

Dry  food  in  the  flesh  meat,  7,154,000 

Drv  food  in  the  milk,  18,000,000 


Total  animal  food,  25,154,000  lbs. 

Including  all  ages,  about  one  pound  of  this  dry  food,  or  hall 
this  quantity  with  half  a  proportion  of  vegetable  food,  may  be 
considered  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  one  person  for  one 
day,  or  it  will  support  about  70,000  people  for  a  whole  year. 
This,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  adds  about  one  third  to  the 
number  which  the  land  under  grain  is  capable  of  sustaining. 

A  part  of  this  large  power  the  animal  lood  will  derive  from 
the  opportunity  of  consuming  it  along  with  an  equivalent  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  food. 


*  The  large  amount  of  this  possible  population  must  not  sur- 
prise the  reader.  No  tract  of  country  so  large  as  New  Bruns- 
wick has  ever  yet  attained  to  probably  one  half  the  density  of 
population,  which  its  average  produce,  under  cultivation, 
ought  to  enable  it  to  maintain  on  the  fruits  of  its  own  soil. 
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is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
urface  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  wood  enough  to  supply  fuel  to  its  inha- 
bitants, 1  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
mallest  area  required  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
by  the  following  mode  of  calculation.     I  assume  that— 

1st.  An  ordinary  family  will  consume  at  least  ten 
cords  of  wood  in  a  year;  at  present  most  families  burn 
a  larger  quantity  than  this,  but  as  fuel  becomes  scarce 
and  dear,  more  economical  methods  of  consumption 
will  be  discovered,  and  a  more  sparing  use  of  fuel  on 
the  whole  will  be  generally  made. 

2nd.  An  acre  of  land  under  wood  will  produce  in 
a  orowth  of  fifty  years,  about  fifty  cords  of  fire  wood. 

3rd.  Therefore  to  keep  a  family  in  fire  wood,  a  fifth 
part  of  such  an  acre  must  be  cut  every  year,  to  grow 
ao-ain  in  fifty  years,  or  ten  acres  of  land  constantly  un- 
der wood,  will  at  this  rate  of  growth  be  required  by 
eaeh  family, 

4th.  And  if  each  family  consist  of  five  persons,  then 
two  acres  of  wood  land  must  be  reserved  for  the  supply 
of  fuel  to  each  inhabitant. 

If  we  apply  this  result  to  the  calculations  made  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  we  shall  find  it  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  amount  of  population  which  the  lands 
of  the  Province  will  be  able  to  sustain.  It  makes  each 
individual  to  require  not  a  surface  merely  which  is 
capable  of  raising  two  tons,  but  (an  acre  averaging  1§ 
tons)  large  enongh  to  raise  4|  tons  of  hay. 

Allowing  this  large  quantity,  the  number  of  four 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  we  calculated 
the  country  alone  to  be  capable  of  sustaining,  is  reduced 
to  2,730,000  ;  and  the  whole  population  sustaining 
capabilities  of  the  Province,  including  meat  and  milk, 
sinks  from  5,600,000  to  3,640,000. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  five  milliuns  of  acres  which 
are  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes,  will  grow 
wood,  and  may,  so  far  at  least,  supply  fuel  for  those 
who  live  upon  the  available  land.  This  is  true  ;  but 
supposing  all  the  barren  land  to  grow  cor:l  trood  at  the 
rate  above  stated,  and  to  be  all  accessible,  still  it  will 
only  supply  fuel  for  a  population  of  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple for  domestic  purposes,  without  any  allowance  for  the 
wants  of  lime  kilns,  steamboats,  manufactures,  or  other 
public  works. 

But  in  reality  the  wood  on  these  inferior  lands  will 
uot  be  available  for  fuel  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Province.  It  will  be  cut  down  and  shipped  or 
hauled  to  the  large  towns,  but  the  small  proprietors 
throughout  the  several  -Counties  will  prefer  to  retain 
a  portion  of  wood  land  on  their  own  farms  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  own  wants,  each  holder  of  a  hundred  acres 
for  example,  when  all  his  clearing  is  over,  will  reserve 
ten  acres  in  wood  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  in  this 
way,  even  if  no  farm  were  less  than  100  acres,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  available  land  will  be  shut  up  from  the 
labours  of  the  plough,  independent  of  the  supply  of  the 
Towns,  Villages  and  Manufactories.  This  is  very 
generally  the  case  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  a  farm 
is  considered  of  small  value  to  which  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  woodland  is  not  attached,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  kept  down  by  the  necessity  for  raising  fuel,  and 
where  the  conservation  and  economical  cutting  of 
wood  for  the  use  of  the  iron  furnaces  and  manufao 
turesj  has  long  been  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  the 
several  national  governments. 

If  we  allow  that  one  half  the  fuel  required  for  domes- 
tic purposes  may  be  grown  and  generally  obtained 
from  land  scattered  through  the  several  Counties,  which 
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is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  remain- 
der is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  required, 

then  each  individual  will  require  2j  acres  of  the  average 
available  land  to  produce  his  food  and  fuel,  and  assura 
ing  all  the  other  data  from  which  the  former  numbers 
were  deduced,  the  power  of  New  Brunswick  in  corn 
and  cattle  to  support  a  population,  will  be  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

Men,  women  and  children,  4.200,000 

Horses,  450,000 

Cattle,  1,800,000 

Sheep  and  pigs,  3.750,000 

Supposing  all  the  lantl  devoted  to  the  growth  of  food, 
nod  calculating  as  human  food, 


With  Corn  al 

Com 

,  Beef  and  Milk. 

Men,  woman  and  chiiiiv;;, 

4,20 
Horses,                             600,001 
Cattle,                           2.4(1 
Sli<  ep  and  piss,          5,000,00i 

5.000,000 

000,000 

2,400,000 

5,000.000 

>opposin< 
of  wood, 


it  has  to  grow  all  its  fuel  also  in  t'he  form 


Oi  which  one  hall  prows  on  the 
unavailable  Land. 


Coin,  Beel  ana 
Lien,  women  and  children, 

4,21 
Horses, 

Cattle,  1.800,001, 

STn*ep  and  pigs,  3,750,000 


Or  which  all  is  grown   on  lam 
that  might  be  in  Corn  or  Hav 


Milk,  all  consumed. 

3,040,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

2,500,000 


To  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  point  I  am  about  t< 
press  upon  Your  Excellency's  attention,  I  subjoin  in  om 
Tabular  view  the  amount  of  population  which  the  Pro- 
vince vtouhl  support  under  the  several  conditions  I  hav< 
separately  considered  in  this  and  the  preceding  Chapter. 


Supposing    all    the    available 

land  devoted  to  the  growth 
or  food,  and  calculating  as 
human  food  — 


The  Corn  alone-. 


Menj  women  and 

children,    •;. 

000.000 
Cattle,         2,  I 
Sheep  and 

Pigs,  5,000,000 


'  Corn, 
Beet,  & 
Milk. 

5,000,000 

Supposing  the  luei  al!  growing 
on  the  land  in  th<?  form  o; 
wood— (Corn,  beef  and  mill. 
being  all  consumed.) 


ll  halt  thetuej 
he  grown  on 
the  available 

land. 


3,750,000 


ii  the  whole  bi 

grown  on  land 

available  for 

crop;. 


1,200,000 

2,500,000 


Your  Excellency  will  see  from  the  above  numbers, 
that  the  source  of  the  fuel  of  a  country  has  a  most  ma- 
terial influence  on  its  capability  to  support  n  popula- 
tion. If  New  Brunswick  possesses  in  its  mineral  re- 
sources an  available  supply  of  fossil  fuel,  sufficient  for 
is  domestic  wants,  it  might  hope  to  sustain  in  comfort 
a  population  approaching  to  six  millions.  On  t)w 
other  hand,  if  wood  is  to  lie  grown  and  consumed  for 
fuel,  and  to  be  grown  on  accessible  and  ceonomica' 
places,  its  capabilities  sink  down  to  the  maintenance 
of.'U  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  one  half  the  number 
of  live  stock. 

Tt  may  indeed  he  said  that  much  time  will  elapse  be 
fore  New  Brunswick  can  foci  any  inconvenience  from 
a  want  of  fuel  ;  and  speaking  of  tlie  Province  generally, 
this  would  he  true.  But  in  particular  localities  where 
clearings  and  settlements  have  extended,  fuel  is  alreadv 
becoming  scarce  and  dear.  Such  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Sussex  Vale  ;  and  it  is  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
more  advanced  parts  of  a  country  which  indicate  tin 
kind  of  measure  which  must  ho  adopted,  or  legislative 
proceedings  taken  for  the  future  good  of  the  whole. 


In  the  Geological  Map,  No.  I,,  attached  to  the  Re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  breadth  of  the  Pro- 
vince rests  on  what  are  called  the  coal  measures. 
These  strata  or  hods' of  rock  are  of  the  same  general 
ape  as  tlfcse  in  which  the  productive  coal  beds  of  No- 
va Scotia,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  of  England,  and 
of  the  United  States  occur,  and  they  contain  in  various 
places  the  seam  of  coai  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  tin;  Province.  Attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  work  these  beds,  especially  on  the 
Grand  Lake,  the  Memramcook,  the  i'etitcodinc,  the 
Salmon  Kivcr,  the  Coal  Creek  of  the  Saint  Nicholas 
River,  and  in  other  localities:  all  these  attempts  how- 
ever,  owing  in  part  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  to  the 
impurity  of  the  coal,  and  to  their  occasional  high 
inclination,  have  failed  to  raise  the  mineral  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  or  to  yield  a  reasonahle  profit  to 
the  undertakers. 

The  existence  of  available  beds  of  coal  in  the  Pro- 
vince, has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  more  in  an  ex- 
clusively manufacturing  and  mercantile,  than  in  an 
agricultural  light.  Iron  ore  is  said  to  be  abundant, 
and  if  coal  could  be  found  to  smelt  it,  centres  of  indus- 
try would  spring  up  which  would  enhance  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  is 
true,  hut  the  actual  existence  of  the  coal  would  render 
iinnecesssry  the  large  growth  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
would  thus  set  free  a  great  extent  of  land  for  the 
exercise  of  rural  industry  and  the  growth  of  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  iron  is  to  he  smelted  with 
wood,  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  however  desirable 
in  other  respects,  would  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  fuel,  cr  of  land  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  forest,  and 
would  in  like  proportion  lessen  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  Province. 

The  existence  and  possibility  of  profitably  working 
beds  of  coal  in  New  Brunswick,  is  as  important  there- 
'*ore  to  the  agricultural  as  it  is  to  the  other  interests 
— to  the  developement  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Province,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  these  resources. 

To  reading  over  Dr.  Gcsner'.s  Reports  in  regard  to 
the  Geology  of  the  Province,  I  have  been  s4ruck  wirh 
fhe  labour  he  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  expend  vertr 
after  year  in  exalting  the  dignify  of  geological  science, 
its  money  value  in  discovering  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country,  and  its  consequent  claims  upon  general  con- 
sideration and  support  ;  like  all  men  whose  fate  it  is  to 
pioneer  the  way  to  new  views,  new  studies,  and  new 
habits  of  thought,  he  evidently  writes  as  if  he  felt  his 
work  to  he  very  much  up-hill — as  if  he  were  labouring 
ror  men  who  did  not  generally  understand  or  appre- 
ciate his  task,  and  he  was  therefore  induced  occasionally 
to  minister  a  little  too  strongly  to  the  vulgar  views  of 
immediate  profit  from  scientific  inquiry,  and  thu*  to 
create  expectations  which  his  own  labours  did  not 
realize. 

This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  richness 
of  the  coal  fields  of  New  Brunswick.  From  all  I  have 
seen  or  learned,  the  opinions  he  expressed  and  the 
hopes  he  awakened  on  this  subject  were  much  too 
sanguine,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  exaggerated. 
This  proved  unfortunate  in  many  ways  ;  it  has  not  only 
injured  his  own  reputation  for  general  accuracy,  and 
diminished  the  confidence  with  which  his  Reports 
generally  were  read,  hut  it  has  lessened  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  predictions  of  science  :;<  nerally, 
and  probably  prevented  or  retarded  other  researches 
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which  might  have  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  tin 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Province. 

With  a  view  of  placing  before  Your  Excellency  a! 
a  glance  a  summary  of  all  that  is  yet  known  of  the  coal 
deposits  in  New  Brunswick,  I  have  requested  my  friend 
Dr.  Robb  to  fill  up  the  several  columns  of  the  following 
Table,  (No.  1.)  The  materials  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Gesner's  Reports,  but  the  principal 
observations  of  Dr.  Robb  and  myself  are  also  included. 

From  this  Table  and  the  Report  annexed  to  it,  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  the  seams  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  very  thin,  that  such  as  are  thicker  are 
represented  to  be  poor  in  quality,  and  that  very  little 
coal  has  yet  been  extracted  or  is  likely  to  be  profitably 
obtained  from  them. 


Many  of  those  varieties  called  canned  and  gaa  coal 
appear  to  be  only  bituminous  shales  which  leave  an  ash 
nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  coal.  The  gas  coal  of 
the  Meinrapacook  River  is  of  this  kind,  and  its  quality 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that  a  ton  of  it  yields  only  a  thousand  feet  of  gas, 
as  tried  at  the  Saint  John  Gas  Works,  while  the  best 
qualities  of  English  and  Scotch  canned  used,  and  of 
Behimmon's  coal  from  the  County  ol  Durham  in  Eng- 
land, yield  12,000  cubic,  feet. 

The  discovery  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  thick  bed 
of  bitumen  on  Frederick's  Brook,  in  Albert  County, 
is  very  interesting,  and  should  reports  not  be  exagge- 
rated, will  undoubtedly  prove  a  source  of  profit. 
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Professor  Johnston 's  Report  on  the 


Fredericton,  2G(h  November,  1849. 

Sin,— In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  prepare 
a  "short  notice  of  the  existence  of  Coal  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
Its  consequences  to  the  Colony,  as  derived  from  my  own  obser- 
vation.-' and  inquiries,  and  to  the  published  Reports  of  Dr.  Ges- 
ner,"  J.  have  drawn  up  the  following  Report: — 

More  than  one  third  of  the  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  occupied 
by   rocks  whose  composition  and  contents,   both  mineral  and 
resemble  those  peculiar  to  that  which  as  a  whole  has 
been  termi  d  the  Carboniferous  system  of  rocks. 

A  great  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  them,  say  seven  or 
eight  thousand  square  miles,  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Gesnerthe 
"Great  New  Brunswick  Coal  Field."— Its  area  certainly  is 
verjj  considerable,  although  it  is  not  "one  of  the  largest  area 
discovered  upon  the  Globp." — (Rep.  IV.  p.  64.) — The  Illinois 
Coal  field,  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  is  about  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
England,  (Travels  in  N.'  A.,  I.  28)  ;  and  the  area  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  field,  according  to  Profs.  H.  Rogers,  "upon  a  mo- 
derate estimate  amounts  to  sixty  three  thousand  square  miles." 
— (Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Geol.,  I.  436.) 

The  carboniferous  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  form  but  a  part 
of  that  series,  which  as  a  whole,  has  been  termed  by  Mr.  Logan 
and  others  the  Eastern  Coal  Field  of  N.  America.  The  rocks 
of  this  series  first  appear  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  (and  probably  at  one  period  occupied  the  whole  of  it,) 
thence  pass  deeply  into  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Islands  of  Prince  Edward,  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland. 

The  rocks  or  measures  which  constitute  this  system  are  con- 
glomerates, sandstones  and  shales  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
and  purity,  and  of  various  colours,  but  all  obviously  deposits 
from  water.  Subordinate  to  these  we  have  beds  of  limestone, 
coal  and  plaster,  and  occasionally  ores  of  iron,  copper  and 
manganese. 

In  many  other  countries  there  is  a  very  exact  line  of  demar- 
cation recognized  between  the  rocks  of  the  coal  series  and  those 
above  and  below  it,  but  in  this  country  there  is  still  considerable 
difficulty  in  defining  the  limits  of  these  respectively  ;  and 
although  I  consider  most  of  the  sandstones,  conglomerate,  and 
shales  of  New  Brunswick,  to  belong  to  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem of  rocks,  this  term  must  for  the  present  be  construed  so  as 
to  include  the  true  coal  measures,  and  others  below  them  as  far 
as  the  old  red  sandstone  or  Devonian  series,  as  understood  by 
Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other  Geologists. 

By  the  observations  of  Lyell,  Brown,  and  Dawson,  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  it  would  appear  that  the  carboniferous 
system  of  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  or  formations,  each  of  which  is  no  less  than 
6ix  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  These  are — 1st,  an  tipper,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  reddish  measures,  with  two  thin  beds  of  coal 
and  one  of  gypsum  :  2nd,  a  middle,  which  consists  of  gray  and 
brown  sandstones,  with  workable  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone  : 
3rd,  a  lower,  consisting  chiefly  of  reddish  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, with  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal,  and  with  much 
plaster  and  limestone. 

In  Dr.  Gesner's  Reports  on  the  Geology  of  this  Province, 
red  rocks,  or  rocks  accompanied  with  plaster,  have  generally 
been  termed  new  red  sandstone,  and  have  been  said  to  overlie 
the  coal  measures  ;  but  if  the  red  rocks  which  contain  the  plas- 
ter really  underlie  the  productive  coal  measures  in  New  Bruns- 
wick as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  as  I  suspect  they 
do,  a  revision  of  the  matter  will  be  required  :  at  present  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  making  use  of  his  data  regarding  the  order 
of  superposition  in  this  part  of  our  series  of  rocks. 

Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  Coal  to  this  Colony,  Dr. 
Gesner  says,  (Rep.  IV.  18,) — "  The  immense  but  unexplored 
deposits  of  coal  in  the  Province  are  sufficient  to  supply  Canada 
and  all  the  demands  of  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  Gulf;  they 
are  capable  of  sustaining  manufactories,  railroads  and  steam 
communication  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
present  day,  and  they  will  also  support  a  trade  with  other  parts 
world."— Further  he  adds,  (IV.  64,)  that  "  when  it  is 
considered  that  one  third  part  of  this  country  contains  more  or 
less  of  the  bituminous  mineral,  the  quantity  of  coal  in  New 
Brunswick  will  appear  inexhaustible  ;"— and  in  another  Re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  when  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  he 
says,  "when  all  the  circumstances  are  duly  considered,  it  may 
be  seen  of  what  importance  New  Brunswick  is  destined  to  be- 
come, not  only  to  herself  and  her  sister  Colonies,  but  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates,  whose  supplies  of  coal  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  dependent  on  these  colonial  resources.' 
(Hi.  36.) 

In  order  to  afford  more  definite  ideas  concerning  the  beds  of 
coal  actually  known  to  exist  in  the  Province,  and  to  enable  us  to 


estimate  at  its  real  value  the  ground  work  of  the  many  I 

assertions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  concerning) 
this  department  of  our  mineral  resources,  I  propose  to  bringf 
together  short  notices  of  all  the  known  out-croppings  of  coal  inl 
the  different  Counties  of  the  Province. 

York.—- 1.  An  out-cropping  of  coal,  resting  on  fire  clay,  mayl 
be  seen  at  a  side  cut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nashwaak, 
nearly  opposite  Mr.  M'Lean's  farm  j  the  coal  does  not  seem  to 
be  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  could  not  be  worked  | 
with  any  profit  there. 

\  On  the  Tay  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Nashwaak,  coal  has 
long  been  known  to  exist.  In  walking  up  the  stream,  from  its 
mouth,  drift  pieces  are  found  occasionally,  and  then  become 
larger  and  more  abundant  till  we  reach  a  bend  in  the  ri 
under  a  high  bank  of  gray  sandstone,  above  which  no  more  coal 
is  observed  ;  hence  it  may  be  Supposed  that  the  out-crop  is  near, 
and  as  it  is  not  in  the  cliffs  it  must  be  in  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
where,  however,  I  did  not  detect  it.  Some  of  the  pieces  found 
near  this  place  were  about  ten  inches  thick,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  proper  seam  may  have  been  thicker.  The  dip  of  the 
sandstones  was  easterly,  and  very  low,  so  that  the  coal  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  seam  seen  on  the  Nashwaak. 

3.  I  have  a  specimen  of  coal  from  land  near  M'Leod's  Hill, 
on  the  Royal  Road  :  but  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  seam  from  which  it  came  is  thinner  than  either  of  the  above. 

4.  Dr.  Gesner,  (IV.  26,)  considers  "  it  is  far  from  being  im- 
probable that  coal  might  be  procured  at  the  very  capital  of  the 
Province,  although  the  rocks  themselves  offer  but  few  indica- 
tions of  its  existence  near  the  surface."  As  the  rocks  near 
Fredericton  have  an  easterly  dip,  and  as  there  are  no  appear- 
ances of  coal  in  the  sandstones,  which  run  out  altogether  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward,  we  are  hardly  warranted,  as  yet,  in 
supposing  that  coal  will  ever  be  mined  at  this  locality. 

5.  I  have  long  understood  that  coal  had  been  got  on  Lyons' 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oromocto  River,  and  that  it  had 
been  used  by  a  blacksmith  near  Hartt's  Mills  ;  on  making  fur- 
ther inquiry,  however,  I  found  that  it  was  only  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  and  therefore  unavailable.  I  presume  that  this  is 
the  bed  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Gesner,  (I.  71,)  of  which  he  says, 
"  the  coal  is  only  four  inches  thick,  and  appears  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  between  strata  of  bituminous  shale,  where  fossil  re- 
mains are  abundant ;  that  there  are'  thick  beds  of  coal  beneath, 
however,"  he  adds  "  there  can  be  no  doubt."  Enough  is  said 
to  excite  the  imagination,  but  not  to  satisfy  the  reason. 

Sun.bury.~- Exploratory  surveys  and  boring  for  coal  were 
undertaken  some  years  ago  in  the  Parish  of  Burton,  but  in  no 
case,  I  believe,  was  workable  coal  discovered. 

Queen's. — 1.  I  have  understood  that  some  borings  were  made 
near  Gagetown,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Gesner  (I. 
73,)  observes,  that  "  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  coal  may 
be  procured  in  the  County  adjacent  to  Fredericton,  and  Gage- 
town."     This  remains  still  to  be  seen. 

2.  Coal  has  been  got  on  the  Grand  Lake  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  workings  of  any  extent  in  any 
part  of  its  valley. 

The  coal  occurs  near  the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  at  present  it 
is  chiefly  worked  on  the  Shore  road,  south  of  the  Newcastle 
Creek  ;  the  workings  are  either  open  to  the  day,  or  adits  run  in 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  rise  of  the  measures,  which  dip 
towards  the  Lake,  at  an  angle  of  less  than  10°.  At  one  of  the 
levels  the  section  observed  by  me  was  as  follows : — 

Clay  drift  of  surface,  8  ft.    0  in. 

Shaly  sandstone,  [shelf,)  1         6 

White  clay,  0         8 

Fire  clay,  4         0 

Coal  with  pyrites,  0         4 

Black  clay,  [sheepskin,)  0         1| 

Coal,  (main  seam,)  1         3 

Underclay,  [pavement  rock,)  unknown. 

15       10£ 
At  another  place,  where  the  measures  were  seen  at  a  "  strip- 
ping," or  open  digging,  the  appearances  were  as  follows : — > 
Red  clay,  1  ft.    0  in. 

Soft  yellow  clay,  3         6 

Hard  yellow  clay,  [coal  rock>)  3         0 

Blue  shale,  1         6 

Coal,  0         4 

Black  clav,  0         8 

Coal,  1         6 

Under  clay,  unknown. 

11         0 
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As  may  be  supposed,  the  mining  operations  are  all  carried  on 
in  a  small  and  rude  manner,  yet  from  time  to  time,  I  believe 
that  nearly  2000  chaldrons  per  annum  have  been  brought  into 
market.  Within  20  years  all  the  coal  was  got  by  s trippings, 
Or  open  diggings,  but  since  that  time  it  is  chiefly  got  out  by 
adits  or  levels  :  of  these  there  are  or  have  been  a  great  many 
on  the  Newcastle  Creek,  on  Salmon  River  and  Coal  Creek. 
The  settlers  of  the  vicintiy  used  to  go  into  these  mines  during 
the  winter  instead  of  going  into  the  woods,  Messrs.  Berton 
Brothers,  of  Saint  John,  have  recently  taken  out  mining  leases 
and  wrought  the  coal  on  a  somewhat  more  extensive  scale, 

The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  cakes  or  fuses  when  heated,  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  fire  admirably  fitted  for  blacksmith's  use, 
but  less  so  for  ordinary  grates,  without  frequent  stirring, 

The  Grand  Lake  coal  now  brought  to  market  is  much  better 
cleaned  from  pyrites  {"sulphur'*)  and  clay  than  it  used  to  be 
formerly,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  preferred  by  the  Saint  John 
blacksmiths  to  any  of  the  imported  varieties. 

The  uniform  quality,  thickness  and  depth  of  the  coal  got  at 
the  Lake  District,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  one  bed  only  has 
been  opened  as  yet.  Dr.  Gesner  says,  however,  (III.  72/ 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  other  and  far  richer  de 
posits  of  coal  beneath  the  one  already  discovered,  but  at  what 
distance  from  the  surfaceit  is  impossible  to  calculate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  horizontal  position  of  each  stratum  in  the 
coal  series."  If  tbe  out-crops  of  other  and  far  richer  deposits 
of  coal  had  been  known — if  they  had  dipped  towards  the  quar 
ter  alluded  to — and  if  they  had  not  suffered  much  denudation. 
the  above  expressions  would  have  been  more  justifiable  than 
they  appear. 

An  exploratory  boring  was  undertaken  in  1837,  by  the  Sal 
mon  River  Coal  Company,  at  a  cost  of  £2000,  but  the  returns 
(supposing  them  to  be  correct)  gave  but  little  promise  as  far  as 
they  went ;  the  boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of 
400  feet,  and  in  this  distance  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal  were 
passed  through,  and  one  of  bituminous  shale  and  coal  8  feet 
thick  was  reported  ;  nothing  further  was  done  and  the  compa- 
ny broke  up. 

3.  Coal  has  also  been  found  on  the  Washademoak  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  Long's  Creek — its  thickness  is  about  a  foot, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Gesner,  (III.  60,)  "  is  probably  accompa- 
nied by  more  valuable  deposits  than  have  yet  been  discovered." 

4.  Coal  has  also  been  reported  to  me  as  occurring  on  the 
New  Canaan  River,  another  branch  of  the  "Washademoak,  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  former  may  be  part  of 
the  same  bed  as  that  seen  at  the  Grand  Lake. 


King's. — In  Dr.  Gesner's  second  Report  (p.  63)  it  is  men 
tioned  that  the  rocks  of  the  Westmorland  coal  field  occur  at 
Ward's  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  the  south  and 
joins  the  Salmon  River  in  Sussex  Vale.  At  the  farm  then  held 
by  Mr.  A.  Sheck,  he  reports  "  a  stratum  of  impure  cannel  coal, 
about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  the  qualities  of  this  kind 
of  coal  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  surface,  it  is  evident  that 
it  exists  in  much  greater  quantities  and  of  a  quality  more  pure 
in  situations  now  concealed  by  beds  of  sand  and  other  detrital 
matter."  This  stratum,  accompanied  by  a  fine  grained  sand- 
stone, containing  remains  and  impressions  of  plants  of  the  coal 
period,  was  observed  at  various  points  for  six  miles  in  a  N.  E. 
direction  towards  Dutch  Valley,  and,  as  Dr.  Gesner  adds, 
"  although  the  largest  and  most  important  beds  of  coal  remain 
undiscovered,  yet  an  advancement  is  made  towards  their  deve- 
lopment."    (p.  64.) 

In  1847  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  farm  mentioned 
above,  and  then  I  found  a  brownish  bituminous  shale  or  slate 
in  contact  with  a  sandstone  containing  remains  of  what  appeared 
to  be  fucoids.  We  made  a  wood  fire,  and  got  the  former  to 
burn;  still  there  was  far  too  much  earthy  matter  present  to 
■entitle  it  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  coal 

Albert* — 1.  In  the  Pollet  River,  about  15  miles  from  where 
I  it  joins  the  Petitcodiac  River,  small  seams  of  common  coal  ap 
pear  in  its  bed,  and  some  drift  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  Gesner,  (II.  65,)  observes  in  regard  to  this  case 
that  it  is  abundant  in  the  concealed  stata  beneath,  appears 
I  very  evident."  Coal  may  or  may  not  be  abundant  underneath 
I  although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  require  us  to  admit  that  it  is  very 
\evident  that  it  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

2.  In  the  following  pages  of  the  same  Report,  coal  is  stated 
I  to  appear  at  the  head  of  Turtle  Creek,  and  ten  miles  N.N.W 
from  Shepody  ;  it  was  likewise  seen  on  Mr.  Stephens'  land 
I  where  a  stratum  of  coal  ten  feet  in  thickness  was  observed  ir 
jthe  bed  of  a  brook ;  the  coal  found  in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  be 
of  much  superior  quality  to  any  found   along  the  whole  line  ofl 


rieties.  The  earthy  matter  varied  in  quantity  from  twelve  to 
twenty  five  per  cent.,  and  the  ashes  contained  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  out-crop  of  this  coal  was  within  500  yards  of  trap  and 
syenite,  which  form  a  high  and  steep  declivity  along  its  southern 
edge  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  Although  the  proportion  of 
ashes  above  stated  is  very  large,  the  above  mentioned  stratum 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  I 
regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  o^  seeing  it  with  you  when 
we  were  in  Albert  County  together.  It  ought  to  be  tried  expe- 
rementally  at  the  Saint  John  Gas  Works  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Dr.  G.  (III.  28,)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  coal 
at  Frederick's  Brook,  a  Branch  of  Weldon's  Creek,  which 
flows  into  the  Petitcodiac  River,  in  the  Parish  of  Hillsborough. 
It  exists,  he  says,  "  in  several  separate  strata,  the  largest  of 
which  is  about  nine  feet  in  thickness."  The  quality  of  this  coal 
is  stated  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Memramcook  or  Stephens' 
Farm,  mentioned  above  ;  a  quantity  of  it  was  collected  and 
fired  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  ignited  readily  and  burned 
with  great  splendour ;  the  strata  consisted  of  sandstoa«,  slate, 
bituminous  shale  and  coal,  which  ran  E.  and  W.,  with  a  south- 
erly dip. 

I  visited  this  place  in  October  last,  and  found  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  J.  Steves,  near  the  head  of  Frederick's  Brook,  a  good  deal 
of  brownish  bituminous  shale,  but  no  coal  whatever.  Subse- 
quent to  the  period  of  Dr.  Gesner's  Report,  a  boring  had  been 
made  for  coal  by  Messieurs  Bryant  and  Sherer;  we  saw  some 
of  their  old  works  near  the  edge  of  the  brook  where  they  had 
bored  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  but  without  finding  any  coal.  Mr. 
Steves  showed  me  what  had  been  regarded  as  coal,  but  it  proved 
to  be  mineral  pitch  or  hard  bitumen  ;  it  had  only  been  found, 
he  said,  in  small  rolled  fragments  in  the  surface  drift  of  his 
fields.  The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  New  Brunswick  is 
interesting,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  in  a  hurried  visit  to 
attempt  to  discover  its  proper  site. 

4.  Coal  occurs  on  Mr.  Richardson's  land,  at  Cape  Enrage, 
Chignecto  Bay  :  you  yourself  visited  it  in  October  last,  and 

informed  me  that  it  was  of  the  common  kind,  about  eight  inches 
thick,  and  occurring  with  the  usual  shales  and  sandstones, 
which  here  dip  at  a  very  high  angle ;  that  the  coal  section  was 
very  good,  and  that  if  other  beds  had  existed,  besides  the  above, 
they  would  have  been  readily  seen.     (II.  23.) 

5.  At  Salmon  River,  fnrther  west,  and  on  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  Foster,  coal  was  spoken  of  also,  but  it  was  said  to  be  impure 
and  of  small  extent. 

6.  On  the  south  side  of  Grindstone  Island,  Dr.  G.  reports 
"  several  strata  of  soft  red  shale  with  narrow  seams  of  coal." 
The  course  of  the  strata  is  W.,  and  dip  S.  40°  ;  although  there 
are  indications  of  coal  at  several  localities,  no  out-cropping  of 
any  practical  value  was  discovered  on  the  shore.     ( —  25-) 


Westmorland. — 1.  On  Taylor's  farm,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Memramcook  River,  four  miles  above  Dorchester,  ther%  is  a 
good  natural  section  of  the  coal  measures ;  the  dip  is  S.  S.  E., 
and  nearly  40^.  Here  occurs  a  bed  of  highly  bituminous  shale 
4£  feet  thick,  into  which  an  adit  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Stead- 
man  ;  it  ran  in,  on  the  dip,  for  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  if  followed 
much  farther  in  the  same  direction  would  issue  below  high 
water  mark ;  about  200  tons  of  the  mineral  were  piled  on  the 
bank  for  shipment.  It  is  easily  set  fire  to  and  blazes  readily, 
but  leaves  an  ash  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  piece.  Scotch 
cannel  coal  leaves  about  4  per  cent,  of  ashes.  I  have  heard 
that  this  substance  has  been  tried  at  the  Saint  John  Gas  Works 
but  was  not  considered  suitable  there  ;  it  ought  to  be  tried  again- 
Dr.  G.  remarks  (II.  67,)  that  the  same  coal  may  be  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Memramcook  River,  a  short  distance  north  oi 
Dorchester.  I  was  not  able  to  observe  coal  there,  though  there 
is  in  that  vicinity  a  bituminous  shale  and  a  very  fetid  limestone. 

2.  At  Cape  Belleveaux  Village,  Dr.  G.  speaks  of  coal  ap- 
pearing under  circumstances  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
regard  to  Taylor's  farm,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
opened  as  yet,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  N.E.  and  the  dip 
high.  (III.  27.) 

3.  Coal  has  been  found  on  the  Scadouk  River,  and  has  been 
used  by  a  blacksmith  there. 

Dr.  G.  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  out-crop,  although, 
as  he  observes,  "  it  is  evident,  that  by  boring  in  a  situation  judi- 
ciously chosen,  the  coal  strata  might  be  found  ;  and  which  from 
their  proximity  to  the  harbour,  would  prove  most  advantageous- 
to  this  portion  of  the  Province.     (II.  69.) 

4.  In  1841  bituminous  coal  was  discovered  in  the  Tedish 
River,  a  cart-load  of  it  having  been  procured  and  consumed  iiv 
the  forge  of  a  blacksmith  ;  Dr.  G.  (II.  85,)  reports  that  it  occurs- 
in  a  thin  stratum  about  ten  feet  below  the  soil,  and  between 

lout-cropping,  it  kindled  quickly,  and  afforded  a  greater  quan-jbeds  of  bituminous  shale,  met  by  fire  clay  above  and  below, 
Itity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  than  any  of  the  imported  va-llt  dips  N.E.  at  an  angle  of  10°. 
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Kent. — 1.  A  statum  of  good  coal  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Cocagne  River,  about  three  miles  above  the 
bridge,  by  Dr.  Gcsner's  son.  "  The  stratum  Was  found  in  the 
bottom  of  a  large  brook,  and  beneath  three  feet  of  rapid  water. 

It  was  estimated  to  be  two  feet  thick,  but  might  nevertheless 
exceed  three  feet  in  some  situations.  By  sinking  a  shaft  a  short 
distance  from  the  brook,"  the  Dr.  adds,  "  so  as  to  avoid  the  in- 
flux of  water,  thi6  coal  may  be  opened  immediately."    (IV.  86.) 

2.  "  Coal  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  Buctouche  River, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  this  dis- 
trict in  great  quantities."  (IV.  86.)  "  It  is  very  evident  that 
these  coal  strata  ai'e  the  most  superficial,  and  therefore  the  least 
valuable  in  the  series  to  which  they  belong ;  and  from  their  small 
degree  of  inclination  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  thickest 
and  most  extensive  deposits  are  still  concealed  in  the  earth." 
(1.  c.)  Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observiug 
either  of  these  last  places,  still,  I  may  be  excused  for  observing 
that  although  these  coal  strata  are  the  most  superficial,  they  are 
not  necessarily  the  least  valuable  of  the  series  ;  that  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  proved  until  borings  are  actually  made,  or  the 
out-crops  themselves  have  been  seen. 

3.  Coal  was  discovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago  upon  the 
Richibucto  River ;  the  best  known  locality  is  on  the  Coal 
Branch,  about  three  miles  above  Mr.  Ford's  mills.  1  visited 
the  locality  in  October  last.  The  coal  crops  out  about  half 
way  up  the  face  of  a  high  cliff  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook, 
and  is  placed  between  layers  of  crumbling  shale  ;  the  coal  cakes 
like  the  Gx*and  Lake  coal,  and  is  about  15  inches  thick;  the 
dip  is  N.W.  10°.  One  or  two  hundred  chaldrons  of  this  coal 
have  been  got  out  from  time  to  time,  by  excavating  under  the 
cliff;  but  unless  other  beds  are  discovered,  this  place  can  never 
become  the  seat  of  extensive  coal  mining.  Judging  by  the 
quality  and  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  it  may  yet  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lake,  from  which 
the  sandstones  pass  continuously,  but  in  an  undulating  manner, 
towards  the  Gulf  shore.  Dr.  Gesner  remarks,  (IV.  90,)  "  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  another  stratum  near  the  base  of  the 
cliff,"  though  his  labours  to  discover  it  were  unsuccessful. 

Northumberland, — 1.  About  five  miles  below  Chatham 
there  is  every  indication  of  the  existence  of  workable  beds  of 
coal :  a  small  but  perfect  stratum  appears  on  the  cliff  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Williston  ;  "appearances,"  he  adds,  ■"  render 
it  almost  certain  that  coal  may  be  obtained  here  at  no  great 
depth  from  the  surface."     (IV.  95.) 

2.  About  eleven  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  south  west 
branch,  coal  appears  ou  the  south  bank  of  the  River.  It  is  but 
an  inconsiderable  stratum  belonging  to  one  of  the  superficial 
beds  already  alluded  to.     (IV.  97.) 

3.  Coal  has  been  found  on  the  Renous  and  Bartholomew's 
Rivers,  but  the  water  was  too  low  to  allow  any  canoes  to  pass 
at  the  time  of  my  exploration  in  this  quarter.     (IV.  97.) 

Gloucester. — Out-croppings  of  bituminous  coal  have  been 
seen  at  New  Bandon,  and  drift  coal  has  been  picked  up  near 
Bathurst  Harbour  iu  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  parties  in 
boring  in  the  neighbourhood  :  various  shafts  have  been  sunk 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stevens,  while  agent  for  the  Glouces- 
ter Mining  Company,  and  others  ;  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  workable  beds  been  attained.  In  Mr.  Logan's 
elaborate  section  from  Cranberry  Cape  to  Point  Dumai,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  along  the  shore,  only  two  seams  of  coal 
■were  observed,  and  these  were  respectively  eight  and  six  inches 
in  thickness.  They  were  both  supported  by  an  under  clay  with 
Btigm  aria,  .and  dipped  with  a  very  low  angle  to  the  N.E. 

Resiigrmche. — Coal  has  long  been  spoken  of  on  the  Resti- 
gouche,  between  Campbelltown  and  Dalhousie.  In  1839  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  that  shore,  and  observed  both  at 
Point  Anim  and  P.  a  Pin  Sec,  a  black  coaly  rock,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  used  for  fuel.  It  was  a  black  shale,  indurated 
and  changed  by  the  neighbouring  igneous  rocks.  By  Mr.  Lo- 
gan's report,  it  appears  that  the  sandstones  which  line  the  mar- 
gin of  that  river  do  contain  a  small  but  regular  seam  of  coal 
and  carboniferous  shale  together  measuring  three  inches  ;  "  it 
is  not  however  to  be  inferred,"  says  he  "  that  the  group  belongs 
to  what  is  emphatically  called  the  carboniferous  sera,  or  that 
there  is  much  probability  of  discovering  the  mineral  associated 
in  sufficient  quantity  with  its  strata  to  render  it  profitable  to 
mining  enterprise  ;  thoughseven  thousand  feet  of  vertical  thick- 
ness in  continuous  succession  have  been  carefully  examined," 
nothing,  he  adds,  '*  like  a  working  seam,  nor  anything  but  this 
one  like  a  regular  seam,  or  like  a  seam  at  all,  has  been  met 
with." 

Saint  John. — Dr.  Gesner  remarks  (II.  12,)  that  he  discovered 
two  small  veins  of  anthracite  coal  in  a  fine  grained  clay  slate 
near  the  Penitentiary  ;    "  and  it  is  probable  "  he  adds  "  that  a 


workable  quantity  is  not  very  far  distant  from  that  spot."    (It 
12.)     The  occurrence  ofcoal  and  vegetable  fossils  in  the  rocks  of  | 
that  vicinity  is  very  curious,  and  requires  further  investigation : 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  anthracite  in  situ. 

Charlotte.— I  am  not  aware  of  coal  ever  having  been  reported 
in  this  County.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  become  the  seat  of 
mining  for  ores  of  the  metals.  Search  for  coal  has  recently 
been  made  among  the  dark  coloured  slate  near  Saint  Stephen, 
but  these  are  far  below  the  true  coal  measures. 

Carlelon. — Coal  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of  from  Carleton. 
If  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  the  Tobique  belong  to  the  carboni- 
ferous series  at  all,  they  must  underlie  the  productive  coal 
measures.  At  the  Red  Rapids  the  western  edge  of  the  red 
rocks  is  seen  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  slates,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  river  they  are  met  by  igneous  rocks  :  it  is  just  pos- 
sible the  red  rocks  of  this  river  have  been  in  former  times  con- 
nected with  the  red  rocks  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  from  which 
they  were  first  separated  by  the  upheval  of  the  igneous  rocks 
just  spoken  of,  which  constitute  the  highest  land  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious — 

1.  That  though  very  many  out-crops  of  common  coal,  well 
adapted  for  blacksmiths'  use,  are  known  to  exist  in  the  country, 
yet  none  of  them  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  thickness. 

2.  That  though  the  beds  of  cannel  eoal  reported  to  exist  have 
a  very  considerable  thickness,  they  hardly  come  up  to  the  ave- 
rage standard  of  purity. 

3.  That  the  importance  of  the  beds  which  are  known  has 
been  over-stated,  while  the  probabilily  of  finding  others  of 
greater  thickness  and  improved  quality,  has  been  much  exagr 
gerated. 

Most  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  ROBB, 

Prof.  Chem.  <Sf  Nat.  History,  King's  Col. 
To  Professor  Johnston,  <&c.  &c. 

The  sum  of  the  reasoning  and  information  contained 
in  this  Chapter  appears  to  be — 

1.  That  iu  reference  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Province,  and  its  population-sustaining  capability, 
the  supposed  existence  of  fossil  fuel  is  a  point  of  great 
importance. 

2.  That  without  fossil  fuel  manufactories  can  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  its 

gricultural  and  future  population-sustaining    capabi- 
lities. 

3.  That  Dr.  Gesner,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  very  extensive,  has  predicted  the  discovery  of 
valuable  beds  of  coal,  which  shall  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests  of  New  Brunswick  :  but 

4.  That  Dr.  Kobb,  and  others,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  many  parts  of  the  country,  do 
not  participate  in  this  opinion. 

5.  That  the  decision  of  the  question  would  be  of 
great  moment  to  the  Colony,  not  only  in  setting  a  dis- 
puted matter  at  rest,  but  in  diffusing  throughout  the 
community  distinct  and  positive  notions  as  to  the  real 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  line  which  ought  to 
be  taken  to  develope  them — and  in  pointing  out  to  the 
purely  agricultural  settler  the  mode  of  clearing  he 
ought  to  adopt,  with  the  view  of  securing  to  himself 
and  to  the  future  occupants  of  the  farm,  if  necessary, 
the  benefits  of  an  abundant  and  economically  available 
supply  of  fuel,  with  as  little  loss  of  valuable  laud  as 
possible. 

I  venture  therefore  to  suggest  to  Your  Excellency,, 
as  likely  to  promote  all  the  material  interests  of  the 
Colony,  that  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  survey 
of  the  Coal  measures  of  the  Province — with  refer- 
ence especially  to  their  positive  and  economical  value, 
as  available  sources  of  fossil  fuel.  This  survey  should 
be  made  by  a  person  who  is  familiar  not  ouly  with  the 
principles  of  geology,  but  with  the  practical  economy 
of  coal  mining  also, — and  if  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
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fcoal  mines  of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  he  pos- 
sessed some  familiarity  also  with  those  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  prospect  of  ad  vantage  to  the 
Province  from  his  labours  would  bo  greatly  increased. 

That  the  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interests,  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  rearing  of  timber,  is  concerned, 
would  be  general  also,  will  appear  from  the  numerous 
places  in  which  coal  has  been  detected.  An  inspection 
of  the  Geological  Map,  in  which  these  places  are  dis> 
tinguished  by  large  black  dots,  will  show  how  many 
parts  of  the  Province  would  be  benefited  directly  by 
the  exploration*  Let  it  be  proved  that  coal  exists  in 
available  quantity  in  these  localities,  and  clearings  may 
proceed  without  regard  to  future  provisions  of  fuel. 
Let  it  be  established  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  reason 
able  expectation  of  fossil  supplies  can  be  entertained, 
and  every  proprietor  will  see  the  necessity  of  reserving 
ten  acres  of  accessible  wood  land  for  his  household 
fuel.  The  Legislature  may  even  think  it  necessary  to 
enact  some  compulsory  statute  upon  the  subject. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  institute^ borings  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  more 
valuable  beds  of  coal  do  not  exist  at  a  greater  depth. 
It  would  not  be  prudent,  I  think,  to  do  so  to  any 
extent,  till  farther  positive  information  is  obtained. 


Chapter  V. 

•State  of  ike  Roads  as  connected  with  the  devehpmeiti  of 
the  Agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Province-, 

The  state  of  the  Roads  in  any  Country  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  fair  index  of  its  material  development  ; 
and  the  efforts  making  to  improve  them,  of  the  desire 
of  those  who  govern  to  advance  its  most  positive 
interests* 

I  have  already  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report 
alluded  to  the  generally  excellent  condition  of  the  high 
Roads  and  numerous  Bridges  of  the  Province,  as  both 
Interesting  and  striking  toa  stranger  who  passes  through 
it.  As  the  repairing,  maintaining,  and  extending  of 
those  Roads  are  most  material  circumstauces  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  progress,  I  requested  Mr. 
Brown,  during  the  course  of  our  tour,  to  make  such 
notes  and  observations  regarding  them  as,  from  his 
long  experience  in  planning  and  surveying  the  Roads 
of  the  Province,  he  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to 
lay  before  Your  Excellency.  Since  our  return  to 
Fredericton  he  has  drawn  up  from  these  notes  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  incorporate  in  my  Report :  — 

"  The  Roads  of  New  Brunswick  are  by  Law  divided  into 
two  classes,  called  Great  Roads  and  Bye  Roads.  The  Great 
Roads  are  specially  described  by  Legislative  enactment,  made 
and  kept  in  repair  by  annual  grants  of  the  public  money,  and 
are  intended  to  connect  the  most  important  Towns  and  Dis- 
tricts in  the  Province.  They  may  be  arranged  in  the  following- 
order,  viz  : — 

XL     Saint  John  to  Fredericton,  65  miles. 

Saint  John  to  Saint  Andrews,  65 

Saint  John  to  Q,uaco,  31 

Gondola  Point  to  Fredericton,  70 

Saint  John  to  Nova  Scotia  Line,  336 

Dorchester  to  Shediac,  16 

Cole's  Island  to  Cape  Tormeutine,  31 

Bend  to  Richibucto,  48 

Richibucto  to  Chatham,  40 

Chatham  to  Bathurst,  48 

Bathurst  to  Campbelltown,  71 

Fredericton  to  Newcastle,  106 

Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  62 

Woodstock  to  Houlton,  12 

Woodstock  to  Grand  Falls,  71 

©rand  Falls  to  Madawaska,  40 


Saint  Andrews  to  Fredericton,  78 

Waweigto  Saint  Stephen,  12 

Oak  Bay  to  Eel  River,  74 

Nerepis  to  Gagetown,  24 

Newcastle  to  Bathurst,  via  Pocmouche,  115 

Salisbury  to  Harvey,  42 

Hampton  to  Bellisle,  4 

Pickard's  to  American  Boundary,  5 

Grand  Falls  to  American  Boundary,  3 

1269  miles. 

The  opening  and  making  of  these  Great  Roads,  the  erection 
of  Bridges,  with  the  allowances  to  exploi-ers,  surveyors,  and 
supervisors,  cost  the  Province  in  the  first  place  a  sum  exceed- 
ing ,£150,000;  and  an  average  sum  of  at  least  £10,000  per 
annum  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  expended  to  keep 
them  in  repair. 

When  a  new  line  of  Great  Road  is  projected,  a  Commissioner 
is  appointed  to  explore  and  mark  it  out.  The  district  is  first 
carefully  examined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  it  be  co- 
vered with  trees,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  its  principal  features 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  climbing  frequently,  and  observing 
the  bearings  of  the  distant  hills,  lakes,  vallies,  &c.  If  there  be 
streams  or  rivers  to  cross,  the  bridging  places  must  be  selected 
and  points  fixed  by  which  steep  hills,  lakes,  and  other  objec- 
tionable places  may  be  avoided,  -  The  line  is  then  bushed, 
staked,  or  otherwise  marked  out— its  courses,  distances,  eleva- 
tions, and  depressions,  noted  down — an  estimate  made  up  of 
the  cost  of  opening  and  making  the  road,  with  an  account  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  land  over  which  it  passes.  A 
report  of  all  this  is  sent  to  the  Governor,  and  by  his  command, 
laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  then  discussed,  and 
if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority,  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to 
place  the  line  on  the  Great  Road  establishment. 

This  Bill  is  then  sent  up  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  on  being  there  approved,  a  grant  of  money  is  made 
towards  the  opening  of  the  road.  A  Supervisor  is  then  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  public  notice,  lets  out  at  auction  to  the 
lowest  bidders  the  making  of  certain  portions  of  the  road,  the 
building  of  the  bridges,  &c„  Contracts,  with  written  specifica- 
tions, are  entered  into  between  the  several  parties  and  the 
supervisors,  and  the  money  is  paid  on  completion  of  the  work. 
Accounts,  verified  on  oath  by  the  supervisor,  with  receipts 
signed  by  the  contractors  as  vouchers,  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  Provincial  Audit  Office,  and  there  carefully  examined  and 
reported  on.  These  accounts,  vouchers,  and  reports,  are  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  again  examined  and 
reported  on  by  a  Committee  of  that  House, 

Supervisors  have  annally  to  enter  into  bonds,  with  sureties, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  particularly  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  monies  with  which  they  are  entrusted 
— they  are  allowed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sums  by  them  severally 
expended,  as  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  are  liable  to 
lose  their  places  when  their  proceedings  are  reported  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  several  Great  Roads  in  the  Province  : — 

From  Saint  John  to  Fredericton,  sixty  four  miles.  The  road 
leads  up  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  main  River  Saint  John, 
through  the  Counties  of  King's,  Q,ueen's  and  Sunbury,  and 
into  the  County  of  York.  In  all  that  distance  it  crosses  no 
river  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Oromocto,  where  an  expen- 
sive and  convenient  drawbridge  has  been  erected.  From  Saint 
John  to  "  Government  House,"  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
a  good  deal  of  the  ground  is  rough  and  broken,  and  in  some 
places  the  road  rises  high  up,  overlookiag  the  river  and  much 
of  the  adjacent  country — in  other  places  it  is  low,  and  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  water— then  it  winds  away  among  moun- 
tains, turning  and  twisting  through  side  cuts,  and  past  the  bases 
of  frightful  precipices  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
site  is  well  chosen,  and  the  high  grounds  are  ascended  by  gra- 
dual slopes,  perfectly  safe,  and  comparatively  easy.  From 
the  halfway  house  to  Fredericton  the  ground  is  generally  level. 
The  bridges  are  all  safe,  and  the  road  is  in  good  condition  all 
the  way. 

From  Saint  John  to  Saint  Andrews,  sixty  five  miles.  The  road 
passes  near  the  coast  in  the  Counties  of  Saint  John  and  Char- 
lotte, crossing  the  Musquash,  Magaguadavic,  Digdeguash  and 
Bocabec  Rivers,  besides  several  smaller  rivers  and  streams  ; 
a  great  part  of  the  district  through  which  it  passes  is  rough, 
rocky,  and  undulating.  The  site  was  in  many  places  ill  chosen, 
and  this  road  has  therefore  undergone  from  time  to  time  expen- 
sive  alterations,  and  cost  more  money  than  the  same  length  of 
road  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  Some  of  the  bridges, 
particularly  those  at  Digdeguash  and  Musquash,  are  expensive. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  travelling  on  it  for  many  years, 
and  much  care  has  been  taken  by  the  supervisor  from  year  to 
year  to  keep  it  well  gravelled,  and  the  top  part  hard  and  smooth, 
There  is  however  a  want  of  uniformity  observable  along  the 
line — many  places  are  unnecessarily  crooked ;  and  between 
Bocabec  and  Saint  Andrews  there  are  several  difficult  hills 
that  ought  yet  to  be  avoided.  The  road  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  as  good  a  state  for  travelling  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  objections  arising  from  the 
injudicious  laying  of  it  out  in  the  first  instance,  would  admit  of. 

From  Saint  John  to  Q,uaco,  thirty  one  miles.  The  road  passes 
through  a  good  deal  of  hilly,  hard  and  rough  ground.  The 
district  is  all  in  the  County  of  Saint  John,  and  generally  settled. 
The  road  joins  the  flourishing  village  of  Q,uaco  with  the  City 
of  Saint  John,  and  is  very  much  travelled.  It  has  only  been  a 
few  years  on  the  great  road  establishment,  has  no  expensive 
bridges  on  it,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  expected. 

From  Gondola  Point  to  Fredericton,  seventy  miles.  The  road 
passes  through  the  several  Counties  of  King's,  Queen's,  and 
Sunbury,  and  into  the  County  of  York,  in  a  well  settled  country 
the  most  of  the  way.  There  are  ferries  on  this  line  at  Gondola 
Point,  Washademoak,  Jemseg  and  Fredericton.  From  Gon- 
dola Point  to  Washademoak,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
the  district  is  hilly,  undulating  and  uneven,  and  several  hills 
over  which  the  road  passes,  more  especially  between  Bellisle 
and  Washademoak,  are  too  steep  either  for  convenience  or 
safety.  Between  the  Jemseg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nashwaak, 
opposite  Fredericton,  thirty  three  miles,  it  is  nearly  level  the 
whole  way,  and  passes  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
highly  valued  agricultural  districts  in  the  Province,  being  an 
extensive  alluvial  deposit  on  the  left  side  of  the  River  Saint 
John.  Taken  altogether,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  lines  of  road  in  the  country.  So  many  ferries 
make  it  inconvenient,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  bridge  them ;  then 
large  portions  of  it  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  water  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  are  for  the  time  being  impassable. 
Some  of  the  few  bridges  on  the  line  are  out  of  repair  at  present ; 
were  they  put  in  good  condition,  and  a  few  of  the  steep  hills 
avoided,  nothing  more  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

From  Saint  John  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Line,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  six  miles.  This  road  passes  through  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  in  the  Province.  Beginning  at  Saint  John, 
it  passes  into  King's  County,  and  crosses  the  Hammond  River 
sixteen  miles  from  the  city  :  thence  it  runs  through  a  cultivated 
district  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  over  the  Kennebeccasis 
River  at  the  Village  of  Hampton.  From  Hampton  it  runs  up 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Kennebeccasis,  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  and  crossing  several  branches  of  that 
river,  reaches  the  head  of  the  settlement  fifty  seven  miles  from 
Saint  John.  It  then  passes  through  a  wilderness  about  ten 
miles,  and  crossing  the  Petitcodiac  above  the  head  of  the  tide 
where  it  is  narrow,  follows  it  down  through  a  well  settled  coun- 
try within  sight  of  the  river  to  the  Bend,  a  thriving  village, 
ninety  four  miles  from  Saint  John.  Leaving  the  Bend  it  passes 
through  the  French  settlement  at  Memramcook,  and  thence 
down  on  the  left  side  of  that  river  to  Dorchester,  the  Shire 
Town  of  Westmorland  County,  distant  from  Saint  John  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles.  Thence  it  passes  through  the 
beautiful  district  of  Sackville,  crossing  the  Tantamar  River, 
and  running  through  the  great  marsh  over  a  point  of  land  near 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Cumberland,  until  it  reaches  the  Missiquash 
River,  being  the  line  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
There  are  several  large  and  expensive  bridges  on  this  line,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  of  Hammond  River,  Hampton, 
Memramcook  and  Tantamar.  The  Bridge  over  Hammond 
River  was  built  on  the  common  cross-truss  principle,  and  co- 
vered in.  Scon  after  its  erection  it  began  to  bend  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  was  afterwards  supported  by  two  chain  cables  and  a 
block  underneath.  It  is  a  clumsy  ill  looking  fabric,  but  withal 
safe  and  convenient.  The  bridge  at  Hampton  is  built  on  blocks 
and  in  good  repair.  That  at  Memramcook  on  the  cross-truss 
principle,  covered,  very  good,  and  nearly  new.  That  over  the 
Tantamar  on  the  same  principle,  covered  also,  and  in  good  order. 
The  whole  line  of  road  is  in  good  travelling  condition,  though 
that  portion  of  it  between  Roache's  and  the  head  of  the  Petitco- 
diac seems  to  have  received  less  attention  that  the  rest. 

From  Dorchester  to  Shediac,  sixteen  miles.  This  road 
branches  off  from  the  Great  Road  from  Saint  John  to  the  Nova 
Seotia  Line,  near  the  Memramcook  Bridge,  and  passes  thence 
through  the  interior  of  the  County  of  Westmorland,  to  Shediac. 
There  are  no  very  expensive  bridges  on  it,  and  it  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  in  a  good  state  for  travelling. 

From  Cole's  Island  to  Cape  Tormentine,  thirty  one  miles. 
The  road  passes  through  a  country  settled  and  cultivated  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.     It  runs  through  the  beautiful  village 
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at  the  head  of  Bay  Verte,  and  between  that  village  and  its 
commencement,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  dis  • 
tricts  in  the  Province.  The  site  is  well  chosen,  and  there  are 
no  heavy  bridges  on  it.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  on  the 
great  road  establishment,  and  is  not  yet  very  perfectly  made, 
though  in  tolerable  travelling  condition.  It  is  all  the  way  in 
the  County  of  Westmorland. 

From  the  Bend  to  Richibucto,  forty  eight  miles-.  The  road 
passes  through  a  district  mostly  settled  and  generally  level. 
There  are  five  large  and  expensive  bridges  on  this  line,  besides 
others  of  a  smaller  size — namely,  Shediac,  Cocagne,  Litde  Buc- 
touche,  Big  Buctouche,  and  Richibucto.  These  bridges  do  not 
as  in  rapid  rivers  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  building ;  but 
to  keep  them  all  up  and  in  good  repair  must  ever  require  a 
large  outlay  of  money  ;  some  of  them  are  nearly  new,  and  they 
all  are  in  a  safe  travelling  condition  at  present.  If  measured, 
their  uaited  length  would  not  be  much  short  of  two  miles.  The 
road  is  partly  in  Westmorland  and  partly  in  Kent,  and  in  a 
good  safe  travelling  state. 

From  Richibucto  to  Chatham,  forty  miles.  This  road  also 
passes  through  a  district  chiefly  settled  and  generally  level. 
There  are  five  pretty  long  bridges  on  the  line,  passing  over 
rivers  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows — one  of  them  is  new,  and 
they  all  appear  safe,  though  one  is  old  and  somewhat  out  of 
repair.  The  united  length  of  the  bridges  on  this  line  is  nearly 
a  mile.  The  road  is  in  a  rather  better  state  than  that  between 
the  Bend  and  Richibucto.  It  joins  the  Shire  Town  of  the 
County  of  Kent  with  Chatham,  in  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land. 

From  Chatham  to  Bathurst,  forty  eight  miles.  This  line 
begins  with  a  steam  ferry  boat  crossing  the  River  Miramichi, 
about  a  mile  wide.  -  After  passing  through  the  settlements  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  that  river,  it  enters  the  wilderness,  and 
running  through  a  very  unpromising  district,  reaches  the  half 
way  house.  Here  the  land  improves,  and  the  road  continues 
chiefly  through  the  wilderness  to  Bathurst.  In  its  course  it 
crosses  the  Little  Bartibog,  the  BigBartibog,  Tabusintac,  and 
a  few  other  streams,  and  at  last  a  wide  ferry  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nepisiguit.  v  The  country  through  which  this  road  passes 
is  generally  level.  A  great  portion  of  the  road  is  straight,  very- 
well  made,  and  in  excellent  travelling  condition,  though  some 
of  the  bridges  are  a  little  out  of  repair. 

From  Bathurst  to  Campbelltown.  seventy  one  miles.  This 
oad  passes  through  a  level,  well  settled,  and  productive  agri- 
cultural district  of  the  Province,  It  runs  up  through  the  County 
of  Gloucester  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  and  entering 
the  County  of  Restigouche  near  Belldoune  Point,  reaches  Dal- 
housie,  the  Shire  Town  of  the  last  named  County,  distant  from 
Bathurst  fifty  five  miles.  From  Dalhousie  it  passes  through 
the  settlements  on  the  right  side  of  the  Restigouche  River,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  farther,  to  Campbelltown,  where  it 
terminates.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  Bathurst  Basin,  on  a 
long  bridge  built  on  blocks,  very  convenient,  safe,  and  in  good 
repair.  It  afterwards  crosses  Tatagouche,  Elm  Tree,  Jaquet, 
Benjamin,  Charlo,  and  Eel  Rivers,  and  several  other  streams, 
all  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  bridges,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  over  Bathurst  Basin,  are  not  very  expensive 
and  are  all  in  a  safe  condition.  One  is  new,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  materials  and  the  manner  of  building,  is  likely 
to  last  a  long  time.  The  road  is  in  first  rate  order,  made  with 
great  uniformity  and  regularity,  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
travelling.  A  serious  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  laying  out  of  this  road  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Town 
of  Dalhousie,  where  an  expensive  portion  of  it  will  probably 
yet  be  abandoned. 

From  Fredericton  to  Newcastle,  one  hundred  and  six  miles. 
This  road  passes  up  through  the  County  of  York  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Nashwaak,  and  over  the  Portage  to  the  River 
Miramichi,  where  it  enters  the  County  of  Northumberland  at 
Boiestown,  forty  five  miles  from  Fredericton.  Thence  it  runs 
down  on  the  right  side  of  the  Miramichi  to  Doak's,  and  thence 
on  the  left  side  of  the  same  river  to  Newcastle,  the  Shire  Town 
of  the  County  of  Northumberland-  The  River  Saint  John  is 
crossed  at  Fredericton  by  a  steam  ferry  boat.  The  road  after- 
wards crosses  the  Nashwaak,  the  South  West  or  main  Mira- 
michi, Bartholomew's  River,  Renous  River,  and  other  smaller 
treams  ;  and  at  last,  the  North  West  Branch,  a  mile  wide,  is 
crossed  in  a  horse  ferry  boat.     The  bridges  over  the  before 

med  rivers  are  large  and  extensive,  and  a  great  deal  of  skill 

d  care  is  required  in  their  construction,  in  order  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  the  rapid  water  and  masses  of  ice  during  the  spring 
freshets.  The  bridge  over  the  main  river,  near  Doak's,  is  built 
on  the  cross-truss  principle,  and  covered ;  it  is  said  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  be  the  best  in  the  Province.  There  are  very  few 
objectionable  hills  on  this  line,  and  the  bridges  are  all  sate  and 
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in  good  repair.  Ihe  road  has  been  constructed  in  a  very  su 
perior  manner,  passes  through  a  country  chiefly  settled,  and 
is  in  excellent  travelling  condition. 

From  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  sixty  two  miles.  This 
road  passes  up  all  the  Avay  through  a  well  settled  and  produc 
tive  agricultural  district,  on  the  light  side  of  the  River  Saint 
John.  The  ground  is  in  general  hilly  and  undulating,  and 
very  much  cut  up  with  deep  ravines.  There  is  a  great  num 
ber  of  bridges  on  this  line,  and  many  of  them  expensive,  par 
ticularly  those  over  Currier's  Creek,  Long's  Creek,  Garden': 
Creek,  Sullivan's  Creek,  Bull's  Creek,  and  Maduxnikik.  The 
road  also  abounds  in  side  cuts,  and  expensive  excavations. 
Formerly  the  Great  Road  from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock 
crossed  "the  River  Saint  John  at  Burgoine's  Ferry,  sixteen 
miles  above  Fredericton,  and  passing  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  River,  crossed  again  at  Patchell's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  below 
Woodstock  ;  but  these  Ferries  being  always  inconvenient, 
sometimes  dangerous,  and  at  other  times  impassable,  the  road 
was,  after  a  careful  survey  and  a  large  outlay  of  money,  opened 
and  completed  the  whole  way  on  the  same  side.  Its  construc- 
tion cost  a  large  sum,  and  it  will  ever  require  a  considerable 
annual  expenditure  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  very  much  used, 
and  at  present  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

From  Woodstock  to  Houlton,  twelve  miles.  This  road  con- 
nects the  Town  of  Woodstock,  in  the  County  of  Carleton, 
with  the  Town  of  Houlton,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  passes 
through  a  very  fruitful  and  productive  agricultural  district, 
over  ground  generally  undulating  and  uneven,  and  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  a  good  state  for 
travelling. 

From  Woodstock  to  the  Grand  Falls,  seventy  one  miles.  The 
road  continues  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  Saint  John,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  River,  passing  the  whole  way  through 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  districts  in  the  Province. 
The  line  in  its  course  crosses  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams, 
all  falling  into  the  Saint  John,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Little  Presqu'ile,  the  Big  Presqu'ile,  the  River  De  Chute,  and 
the  Restook.  From  Woodstock  to  the  River  De  Chute,  thirty 
eight  miles,  the  country  is  very  hilly,  undulating  and  uneven, 
and  in  general  exceedingly  unfavourable  for  road  making. 
There  are  several  expensive  bridges  on  the  line,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  over  the  Big  Presqu'ile  and  the  Restook  ; 
the  latter  is  new,  and  perhaps  the  best  bridge  of  the  kind  ii 
the  Province.  An  exploration  and  survey  of  the  whole  coun 
try  between  Woodstock  and  the  Grand  Falls  was  made  nine 
years  ago,  by  Commissioners  from  Canada  and  New  Bruns 
wick  ;  they  laid  out  a  new  line  through  the  settlements  in  rear 
of  the  preserrt  road,  joining  it  again  at  the  River  De  Chute. 
They  also  laid  out  a  new  line  from  the  Restook  to  the  Grand 
Falls,  which  has  been  since  opened  and  completed,  and  much 
of  the  wilderness  country  settled.  From  Woodstock  to  the 
River  De  Chute,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
old  line  within  the  last  nine  years  ;  many  steep  hills  have  been 
avoided,  others  have  been  cut  down,  and  their  angles  lessened ; 
still  this  part  of  the  road  abounds  with  hills  and  steep  difficult 
places,  which  must  ever  render  it  inconvenient,  and  it  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  the  new  line  through  the  back  settlement 
should  be  finished  and  established  as  the  Great  Road.  From 
River  De  Chute  to  the  Restook,  it  is  in  good  travelling  con- 
dition, and  the  site  generally  as  well  chosen  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  will  allow.  From  the  Restook  to  the  Grand  Falls, 
it  is  in  a  very  good  state,  generally  level,  and  the  easiest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  line  ;  still  there  are  two  or  three  hills  which 
ought  yet  to  be  avoided.  The  whole  line  is  very  much  tra- 
velled. 

From  the  Grand  Falls  to  Madawaska,' forty  miles.  This 
road  passes  from  the  Village  at  the  Grand  Falls,  up  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Saint  John,  through  a  well  settled,  fertile,  and 
comparatively  level  portion  of  the  Province ;  crossing  in  its 
course,  first  the  main  River  Saint  John  itself,  and  afterwards 
a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  falling  into  the  main  river  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  same  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Grand 
River,  Quisibis  River,  and  Green  River.  This  line,  although 
it  has  been  but  a  short  time  on  the  great  road  establishment, 
and  is  necessarily  yet  incomplete,  is  now  in  a  pretty  fair  tra- 
velling condition,  and  with  a  few  improvements  and  small 
alterations,  would  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  lines  in  the 
Piovince.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  and 
a  very  good  looking  new  Bridge  over  the  Quisibis  is  now  being 
built ;  it  will  be  the  most  expensive  bridge  on  the  whole  line  ; 
the  bottom  is  soft,  and  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  a  bridge  stand  there;  the  work,  so  far,  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  materials  are  the  best  of  their 
kind.  There  is  one  ferry  on  this  line  of  road,  that  over  the 
main  river  in  the  still  water  at  the  head  of  the  Village,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Grand  Falls. 
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From  Saint  Andrews  to  Fredericton,  seventy  eight  miles. 
This  road  passes  through  a  well  settled  district  between  the 
waters  of  the  River  Saint  Croix  and  the  Chamcook  Mountains, 
and  running  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waweig,  crosses  that 
river  above  the  tideway,  it  then  pursues  its  course  through  the 
settlements  in  the  interior,  and  crossing  the  Digdeguash  River, 
errters  the  County  of  York  near  the  River  Magaguadavic,  about 
thirty  two  miles  from  Saint  Andrews.  Crossing  the  Magagua- 
davic, it  passes  on  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Harvey  Set- 
tlement, thence  through  the  Hanwed  Settlement,  and  thence 
to  Fredericton.  There  are  no  expensive  bridges  on  the  line  : 
the  principal  being  those  at  Johnston's  Cove,  Digdeguash, 
Upper  Trout  Brook,  and  Magaguadavic.  The  bridging  has 
therefore  cost  far  less  than  that  of  any  other  great  road  of  equal 
extent.  Though  it  passes  through  an  undulating  and  rather 
rough  portion  of  the  Province,  this  road  has  few  hard  or  diffi- 
cult places  on  it,  and  is  now,  and  has  generally  been  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  in  a  good  travelling  state. 

From  Waweig  to  Saint  Stephen,  twelve  miles.  This  road 
runs  through  a  densely  settled  district  its  whole  length.  It 
branches  off  from  the  Great  Road  to  Fredericton  about  ten 
miles  from  Saint  Andrews,  and  crossing  the  Waweig  on  a 
long  bridge  over  the  tideway,  passes  round  the  headW  Oak 
Bay,  and  thence  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saint  Croix  near 
Porter's  Mill,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  the  Town 
of  Saint  Stephen,  where  it  terminates.  There  are  several 
expensive  bridges  on  it,  especially  those  over  the  Waweig 
River  and  Porter's  Mill  Stream.  It  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved since  it  was  put  upon  the  great  road  establishment, 
and  though  now  in  fair  travelling  condition,  may  yet  be  im- 
proved a  little  more. 

From  Oak  Bay  to  Eel  River,  seventy  four  miles.  Though 
the  exploring  and  laying  out  of  this  line  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  it  has  been  on  the  great  road  list  a  number  of 
years,  it  has  not  yet  been  opened  through  for  summer  travelling. 
It  passed  in  the  first  place  through  a  dense  wilderness,  and 
the  operations  on  it  from  year  to  year,  under  two  Supervisors, 
have  mostly  been  from  each  end  inwards  towards  the  middle 
of  the  forest.  On  the  Charlotte  end,  the  turnpiking  has  been 
carried  forward  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  miles,  but  this  part 
is  by  no  means  in  a  good  travelling  state,  having  been  cut  to 
pieces  by  carting  heavy  loads  of  lumber  thereon.  On  the 
other  end  the  turnpiking  has  not  proceeded  so  far.  It  is 
cleared  and  bridged  all  the  way  for  travelling  in  the  winter, 
and  is  very  much  used.  Though  a  good  deal  of  the  land  over 
which  it  passes  is  hard  and  stony,  the  settling  of  the  country 
has  followed  the  opening  of  the  road,  and  both  ends  are  now 
well  settled.  It  has  very  few  bridges  on  it,  and  when  finished 
will  be  easy,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  nearly  level.  Running 
through  the  Counties  of  Charlotte  and  Carleton,  it  is  deemed 
of  great  importance  to  both. 

From  the  Nerepis  Road  to  Gagetown,  twenty  four  miles. 
This  road  branches  off  from  the  Great  Road  from  Saint  John 
to  Fredericton,  at  a  building  called  "  Government  House," 
near  the  head  of  the  Nerepis  River,  and  after  passing  through 
'r  Coot  Hill,"  and  other  back,  settlements,  and  running 
through  a  hilly  and  undulating  district,  reaches  Gagetown, 
the  Shire  Town  of  Queen's  County,  close  to  the  River  Saint 
John.  It  is  in  good  travelling  condition,  and  there  are  no 
heavy  bridges  on  it. 

From  Newcastle  to  Bathurst,  via  Pocmouche,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles.  This  road  passes  down  near  the'northern 
coast  of  Miramichi  Bay,  and  along  near  the  Gulph  of  Saint 
Lawrence  in  the  County  of  Northumberland.  It  then  enters 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  crossing  the  eastern  end  of  that 
County,  again  teaches  the  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
which  it  follows  round  all  the  way  to  Bathurst.  It  passes 
through  a  country  generally  level,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  There  are  no  very 
expensive  bridges  on  this  road,  except  that  over  the  Bartibog 
River,  but  there  are  long  ferries  at  Tabusintac,  Big  Tracadie, 
Little  Tracadie,  Pocmouche,  and  Caraquet,  all  well  attended 
There  are  marry  fine  settlements  along  the  line,  especially  that 
part  of  it  within  the  County  of  Gloucester.  The  road  has  been 
but  a  short  time  on  the  great  road  list,  and  is  yet  incomplete, 
though  it  can  now  be  travelled  the  whole  way  with  double 
horse  carriages  with  safety  and  comparative  ease.  There 
are  some  excellent  specimens  of  road  making  on  it. 

Salisbury  to  Harvey,  forty  two  miles.  This  road  branches 
off  from  the  Great  Road  from  Saint  John  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Line,  and  crossing  the  Petitcodrac  River  near  the  head  of  the 
tide,  passes  through  the  County  of  Albert,  and  terminates  near 
Shepody  Bay,  at  the  southern  part  of  that  County.  It  has 
been  but  a  short  time  on  the  great  road  establishment,  and 
is  therefore  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  land,  though  gene- 
rally settled,  and  much  of  it  very  favourable  for  the  purposes 
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of  Agriculture,  is  in  many  places  not  very  favourable  for  road 
making.  There  aie  several  expensive  bridges  ;  and  this  road 
although  at  present  sale  and  passable,  will  yet  require  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money  to  put  it  in  good  travelling  condition. 

From  Hampton  to  Bellisle,  four  miles.  This  road  merely 
joins  the  Village  of  Hampton  in  King's  County,  with  the 
Great  Road  from  Gondola  Point  to  Fredericton. 

From  Pickard's  to  the  American  Boundary,  five  miles. 
This  road  joins  the  Village  atTobique,  in  the  County  of  Car- 
leton,  to  the  end  of  a  road  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

From  Grand  Falls  to  the  American  Boundary,  three  miles. 
This  road  joins  the  Village  at  the  Grand  Falls,  in  the  County 
of  Carleton,  to  another  road  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  united  length  of  those  three  roads  being  only  twelve 
miles,  further  description  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

There  are  also,  the  road  from  Roix'  to  the  head  of  Oak  Bay 
in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  for  which,  as  a  Great  Road,  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made,  and  the  roads  from  the  Little 
Falls  on  the  Madawaska  to  the  American  and  Canadian 
Boundaries,  yet  unfinished. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  other  lines  now  in 
progress,  intended  for  Great  Roads,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  added  to  the  list.  Of  these  last  there  are — The  Royal 
Road,  from  the  River  Saint  John,  opposite  to  Fredericton,  to 
the  Grand  Falls,  through  the  interior  of  the  country  :  the  road 
from  Fredericton  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Richi- 
bucto  in  the  County  of  Kent :  the  road  from  Fredericton  to  the 
Nerepis,  via  Douglas  Valley:  the  road  from  the  Red  Rock 
Settlement,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  to  the  Nerepis  in 
Queen's  County  :  the  road  from  Loch  Lomond  in  the  County 
of  Saint  John,  to  Sussex  Vale  in  King's  County:  the  road 
from  Brockway's  in  the  County  of  York,  to  Saint  Stephen  in 
the  County  of  Charlotte.  The  length  of  these  roads,  when 
added  together,  exceeds  three  hundred  miles.  They  have  all 
been  explored  and  laid  out,  and  considerable  aims  of  money 
expended  in  opening  and  improving  certain  portions  of  them. 

BYE    ROADS. 

The  Bye  Roads  are  not  like  the  Great  Roads,  specially  and 
separately  described  by  law.  They  are  intended  to  connect 
and  unite  the  settlements  with  one  another,  and  to  accommo- 
date the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  Parishes.  They  are 
principally  under  the  direction  of  Parish  officers,  denomina- 
ted "  Commissioners  of  Highways."  Three  Commissioners 
for  each  Parish  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  their  General  Sessions  for  the  several  Counties, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out,  alter,  improve,  and  otherwise  re- 
gulate all  the  Bye  Roads  within  their  respective  Parishes,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  Law  relating  to  Bye  Roads. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  so  appointed,  early  in  the 
spring  of  each  year,  to  assess  and  appoint  all  the  able  bodied 
male  inhabitants,  each  according  to  his  property,  income  or 
occupation,  to  perform  so  many  days  labour  on  the  bye  roads 
within  the  limits  of  certain  districts  where  they  respectively 
reside  ;  so  that  no  one  shall  be  required  to  do  more  than  twen- 
ty, nor  less  than  two  days  labour.  Lists  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons with  the  number  oi  days  labour  required  from  each,  are 
then  made  out  and  handed  over  by  the  Commissioners  to  cer- 
tain other  Parish  officers  called  "  Surveyors,"  also,  annually 
appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  oversee  the  labour 
so  to  be  performed  in  the  respective  districts.  Each  man  is 
summoned  by  the  Surveyor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  with  such  tools  as  are  requi- 
red, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor,  perform  the 
number  of  days  works  specified  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
list.  Persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  appear,  or  not  working 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Surveyor,  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
and  fined.  The  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  is 
received  in  lieu  of  iabour  from  any  one  who  chooses  to  pay 
rather  than  work,  and  all  monies  so  received  is  expended  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvement  oi 
the  roads.  Returns  of  all  the  roads  laid  out  or  altered  by  the 
Commissioners  are  made  to  the  County  Clerk,  and  by  him  en- 
tered in  a  book,  and  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  money,  and  also  of  the  number  of  days  labour  performed, 
are  annually  laid  before  the  Justices  in  their  General  Sessions. 

By  this  method  of  laying  out  the  "  Statute  Labour,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  it  so  happens  that  in  certain  districts  where 
there  is  a  dense  population  the  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
while  in  other  districts  where  the  settlers  are  scattering,  the 
statute  labour  is  altogether  insufficient.  In  order  to  supply 
this  defect,  grants  of  money  are  made  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury  during  the  Legislative  Session,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz  :— First  a  round  sum,  say  £12,000,  or  any  other  sum 
that  may  be  agreed  on,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  is  set  apart  for  the  Bye  Road  service.  This  is  divi- 
ded into  suitable  sums,  and  apportioned  to  the  relative  wants' 


of  the  respective  Counties.  These  divisions  are  then  handed 
over  to  the  Representatives  of  the  different  Counties,  and  by 
them  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sums,  to  be  applied  for  the 
improvement  of  such  Bye  Roads  as  require  the  same,  where 
the  Statute  Labour  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  found  inade- 
quate. Commissioners  are  then  appointed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  expending  on  tho 
Bye  Roads  the  sums  so  granted,  and  the  money  i3  in  all  res- 
pects laid  out,  and  accounted  for,  and  the  amount  audited 
and  reported  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  money  is  expended 
and  accounted  for  by  Supervisors  of  Great  Roads,  as  before 
described. 

As  lines  of  communication,  the  Bye  Roads,  in  general,  are 
by  no  means  well  planned.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  in  part 
from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  Parish  Commissioners,  but  more 
from  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  new  settlers  and  set- 
tlements. The  Commissioners  are  by  law  required  from  time 
to  time  to  lay  out  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  existing  set- 
tlements and  neighbourhoods,  and  the  roads  are  therefore  laid 
out  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  sometimes  from  house 
to  house,  just  as  they  happen  to  spring  up  in  the  wilderness. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  has  been  found  with  the  whole  road 
system  in  this  Province,  and  much  has  been  said  and  written 
against  it  as  tending  to  extravagance,  political  corruption,  and 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  public  money.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Roads  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  fifteen  years  ago  were  every  where  a  bye  word 
and  a  reproach,  are  now  in  a  better  travelling  condition  than 
those  of  the  adjoining  Provinces,  or  the  neighbouring  States." 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  pretend  either  ta 
criticise  or  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Brown  has  so  well  said 
in  regard  to  the  public,  or  Great  Roads  of  the  Province  ; 
it  gives  a  most  useful  expositiou  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion, and  his  observations  and  suggestions  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  received  with  that  consideration  which  his  long 
experience  and  known  firmness  entitle  them.  But  a 
glance  at  the  Agricultural  Maps  attached  to  this  Report, 
on  which  nearly  all  the  existing  Great  Roads  are  laid 
down,  will  shew  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land, 
marked  2,  3,  and  4,  and  coloured  light  red,  blue,  or 
bright  yellow,  into  which  no  roads  lead,  and  which  are 
consequently  at  present  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  set- 
tler. It  must  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Province,  if  it 
be  considered  desirable  to  facilitate  the  progress  ofset- 
tleraent,  and  to  give  inducements  to  strangers  to  pene- 
trate into  the  more  promising  parts  of  the  interior,  that 
roads  should  be  opened  up  into  those  remote  parts,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  is  believed  to  be  of  easy  cultiva* 
rion  and  fertile  in  corn. 

I  have  myself  observ.ed  the  want  of  these  roads  in 
many  parts  of  the  Province  through  which  I  have  passed, 
and  I  have  regretted  to  see  industrious  men  compelled  to 
settle  on  inferior  land,  or  less  eligible  situations,  be- 
cause the  want  of  roads  prevented  access  to  more  invi- 
ting fields  of  labour.  It  was  interesting  to  remark,  in 
visiting  some  of  the  more  remote  settlements,  deepest 
cut  into  the  woods,  that  is,  to  observe  how  the  progress 
of  clearing  and  of  hut  building  along  the  road  side,  fol- 
lows and  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  road  itself. 

I  had  made  notes  during  my  tour  of  special  localities 
where  new  roads  seemed  urgent  to  aid  the  clearing  and 
culture  of  valuable  lands,  and  these  I  intended  to  em- 
body in  the  present  Report.  Having  learned,  however, 
that  the  Surveyor  General  had  directed  his  special 
attention  to  this  means  of  opening  up  the  better  classes 
of  wild  lands,  and  through  his  Deputy  Surveyors  in  the 
various  Counties  had  collected  numerous  suggestions 
as  to  localities,  directions,  length,  cost,  &c.  of  various 
Great  and  Bye  Roads  which  it  would  be  useful  to  con- 
struct, I  drew  out  a  scheme  of  the  following  Table,  and 
asked  him  to  favour  me  by  causing  it  to  be  filled  up. 
This  he  has  kindly  done ;  and  as  presenting  at  one 
view  all  the  information  collected  on  this  important 
subject  by  so  many  experienced  men,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  much  use  to  the  Province  : — 
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III.         List  of  proposed  Roads  recommended,  with  a  view  to  Agricultural  Settlements,  by  the   Honorable  the 
Surveyor  General  of  New  Brunsivick,  and  his  Deputies — 1849. 


" 

Extent  and  quality  of 

Situation. 

JU 

• 

£>   O 

©  s 

the  Lan 

d  opened  up. 

County. 

Extent  in 

Quality  as 
numbered   on 

By  whom  recom- 
mended. 

s 

Acres. 

the  Agricul- 

tural Map. 

Restigouche  &    > 
Northumbeland  > 
Restigouche, 

From  Dalhousie  to  Boiestown, 

110 

£13,750 

500,000 

2,  3,4,  and  5, 

Surveyor  General. 

Elm  Tree  River  to  Jacquet  River, 

14 

420 

16,000 

2  and  3, 

Depy .  Montgomery. 

Do. 

Eel  River  to  Upsalquitch, 

20 

600 

35,000 

2  and  3, 

do. 

Do. 

Christopher's  Brook  to  Foiks  Upsalquitch, 

18 

540 

22,000 

2  and  3, 

do. 

Gloucester, 

Teague's  Brook  to  Caraquet, 

13 

390 

30,000 

3, 

Depy.  Carruthers, 

Do. 

New  Bandon  to  Innishannon, 

5 

150 

8,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Rose  Hill  continued  up  Tattagouche, 

8 

240 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Nigado  to  Saint  John  Settlement, 

6 

180 

6,000 

2  and  3, 

do. 

Do. 

Anderson  Settlement  to  Jacquet  River, 

4 

120 

7,000 

2  and  3, 

do. 

Do. 

Middle  River  to  Nepisiquit  River, 

13 

390 

20,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Between  Little  Tracadi  River  &  Pocmouche, 

5 

150 

7,000 

3, 

Depy.  J.  Davidson. 

Do. 

Caraquet  River  to  Bathurst  Road, 

24 

720 

30,000 

3, 

do. 

Northumberland, 

Gaspereau  to  Cain's  River, 

20 

600 

18,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  Snell. 

Do. 

Burnt  Church  to  Tabusintac, 

-6 

180 

10,000 

3, 

Depy.  J.  Davidson, 

Do. 

Wilfield  Sett,  to  Barnabie's  Riv.  &  branches, 

16 

480 

20,000 

3, 

Deputy  Peters. 

Do. 

Breadalbane  Settlement  to  Boiestown, 

30 

900 

40,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  Price. 

Kent, 

Cocagne  to  lrishtown, 

8 

240 

10,000 

3, 

Deputy  Douglas. 

Do. 

Cocagne  to  Maclauchlan  Road, 

8 

240 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Saint  Anthony  to     do. 

8 

240 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

•    Do. 

Buctouche  River  to  do. 

7 

210 

8,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Louisburg  to             do. 

3* 

105 

4,000 

3, 

Deputy  Layton, 

Do. 

Louisburg  "to  Buctouche, 

4 

120 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Mill  Creek  to  Chockpish, 

5 

150 

6,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

Between  Bay  des  Vent  and  Kouchiboguac, 

5 

150 

7,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  Merzerall. 

Do. 

Little  Black  River  to  Richibucto  Road, 

4 

120 

3,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

Between  Tweedie's  and  M'Innes'  Brook, 

3 

90 

4,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

South  of  Kouchibouguacis  River, 

8 

240 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

South  of  Aldouane  River, 

2 

60 

2,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

North  of  Molus  River, 

7 

210 

10,000 

3, 

do. 

Do. 

South  of  Bass  River, 

5 

150 

8,000 

3, 

do. 

Westmorland, 

Mountain  Settlement  to  Maclauchlan  Road, 

14 

420 

8,000 

3, 

Deputy  Wilmot. 

Do. 

Butternut  Ridge  and  North  River, 

3 

90 

4,000 

3  and  4. 

do. 

Do. 

North  River  and  Nevers'  Brook, 

4 

120 

8,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Albert, 

Shepody  Road  to  Coverdale  River, 

6 

180 

12,000 

3, 

Deputy  Stiles. 

Albert  &  Jt.'John, 

Point  Wolf  to  Martin's  Head, 

7 

210 

10,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

St.  John  &  King's, 

Goose  River  to  Mechanics'  Settlement, 

12 

360 

30,000 

3  and  4, 

Depy.  Cunningham 

Charlotte, 

Canoose  to  Little  Falls,  Saint  Croix, 

10* 

315 

18,000 

3  and  4, 

Depy.  W.  Mahood. 

Do. 

Between  Woodstock  Road  and  Digdeguash, 

4 

120 

6,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

Between  Woodstock  Road  and  Canoose, 

2 

60 

2,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

From  St.  Stephen's  Road  to  Connick's  Dam, 

4 

120 

6,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

Tryon  Seltlement  to  Flume  Ridge, 

3 

90 

3,000 

3  and  5, 

do. 

King's, 

Mill  Stream  to  New  Canaan, 

8 

240 

20,000 

3  and  4, 

Depy.  Fairweather. 

Do. 

Douglas  Valley  to  Westfield, 

17 

510 

10,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  Kerr. 

Queen's, 

Picket's  Cove  to  North  Forks,  New  Canaan, 

25 

750 

25.000 

3, 

Deputy  Colling. 

Do. 

Gage  town  Road  to  Victoria, 

5 

150 

4,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

Gaspereau  to  Salmon  Creek, 

6 

180 

4,000 

3, 

Deputy  Snell. 

Do. 

Harley  Road  to  Salmon  Riv.  at  Little  Forks, 

7 

210 

3,500 

3  and  4, 

do. 

Do. 

Between  Salmon  River  and  Coal  Creek, 

20 

600 

20,000 

3, 

do. 

Sunbury, 

Carlow  to  Penniac, 

4 

120 

3,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  Hatheway. 

Do. 

Penniac  to  Little  River  Mills, 

20 

600 

18,000 

3  and  5, 

do. 

Do. 

North  West  Oromocto  to  Cork  Settlement, 

8 

240 

9,000 

3  and  4, 

do. 

York, 

Howard  Settlement  to  Eel  River, 

7 

210 

10,000 

3, 

Depy.  J.  Davidson. 

Do. 

M'Leod's  to  Block  1,  Nashv»aak, 

n 

40 

3,000 

3  and  4, 

Deputy  M'Lean. 

Do. 

Digdeguash  to  Magaguadavic  Bridge, 

23 

690 

20.000 

3  and  4, 

Josephus  Moore. 

Carleton, 

Grand  Falls  to  Madawaska, 

20 

680 

230,000 

3, 

Deputy  Harley. 

<T  aileton, North- ^ 

umberland,  and> 

Gloucester,      ) 

From  Grand  Falls  to  Bathurst,  with  branch  > 
lines  to  Newcastle,                                         $ 

200 

25,000 

960,000 

2,  3,  4,  and  5, 

Surveyor  General. 

830£ 

£54,440 

2,327,500 

Crotvn  Land  Office,  10th  December,  1849. 


(Signed) 


THOMAS  BAILLIE,  Sur.  Gen. 


Note.— The  extent  of  land  to  be  opened  up  by  the  proposed  Roads  is  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  quantity  un- 
granted,  and  its  fitness  for  cultivation. 


The  length  of  new  roads  recommended  in  the  above 
Table — not  all  of  course  equally  valuable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  nor  equally  urgent — is  830  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  .£54,000.  They  are  supposed  to  lay  open 
2,300,000  acres  of  different  qualities  of  land.  To  show 
more  clearly  the  kind  of  land  into  which  each  road 
penetrates,  I  have  caused  the  quality  to  be  in  every 
case  expressed  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  Table,  by  the 


numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  by  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  the  different  qualities  of  the  land  in  the 
Province  may  be  distinguished.  I  have  also  caused 
the  proposed  roads  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Agricultural 
Map  (No.  2)  of  a  bright  red  colour,  by  which  means  it 
will  not  only  convey  at  once  to  Your  Excellency  an 
idea  of  the  propriety,  value,  and  relative  urgency  of 
such  roads,  but  will  also  enable  you  to  judge  how  far 
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the  real  wauts  of  the  Colony  are  met  by  those  roads, 
and  what  others  it  might  be  desirable  to  construct  be- 
sides, or  in  preference  to  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  recommend- 
ing- to  Your  Excellency,  and  to  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  enlightened 
care  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  Great  Roads,  but  a 
special  consideration  also  to  all  roads  which  purpose 
to  open  up  the  better  lands  of  the  Province  to  the 
agricultural  settler.  Mr.  Baillie,  in  a  communication 
with  which  he  furnished  me,  observes — "  that  if  the 
Executive  Government  were  authorized  to  expend  a 
certain  sum  annually,  in  aid  of  some  of  the  suggested 
lines  of  road,  very  satisfactory  results  would  follow." 
I  do  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  re- 
quisite steps  ought  to  be  taken  or  means  appropriated, 
I  may  however  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  observed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  that 
in  all  countries  the  roads  are  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant agents  in  developing  the  natural  agricultural 
resources,  but  that  they  are  also  an  index  of  the  zeal 
of  those  who  govern,  in  behalf  of  this  fundamental 
interest  of  a  state,  and  of  their  wisdom  in  encouraging 
the  use  of  the  means  most  likely  to  promote  it. 


Chapter  VI. 

Actual  and  comparative  productiveness  of  the  Province 
as  shewn  by  the  average  quantities  of  Wheat  and 
other  Crops  now  raised  from  an  Imperial  acre  of 
Land,  in  the  different  Counties. 
In  the  preceding  Chapters  I  have  given  a  sketch  of 
the  general  agricultural  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick, 
as  they  may  be  inferred  from  its  geological  structure, 
and  of  the  absolute  and  comparative  productive  quali- 
ties of  its  soils,  as  deduced  from  practical  observation 
and  inquiry.     But  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil  may 
be  neglected,  overlooked,  or  abused.     The  actual  yield 
of  the  land  may  be  very  disproportionate  to  irs  possible 
yield.     The  crops  may  be  less  than  they  ought  to  be, 
for  one  or  other  of  many  reasons,  to  which  I  shall 
advert  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 

It  is  in  fact  the  actual  condition  of  practical  agricul- 
ture in  the  Province  which  will  determine  the  actual 
productiveness  of  its  soils;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possible  productiveness  of  its  soils  being  known, 
the  amount  of  produce  actually  raised  will  serve  as  an 
index  or  measure  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural practice. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  of  much  consequence  to  collect  as  widely 
as  could  be  done  with  the  time  and  means  at  my  dis- 
posal, numerical  statements  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
bushels  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  root  crops 
usually  cultivated  within  the  Province,  which  were  now 
raised  from  an  imperial  acre  of  land  in  its  several 
Counties.  Finding  it  impossible  to  collect  all  these 
data  myself,  I  addressed  a  Circular  to  the  farming  pro- 
prietors and  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  from  the  answers  I  have  received, 
the  Tables  (Nos.  IV.  and  V.)  have  been  compiled. 
They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  rigorously  accurate; 
they  are  liable  to  certain  suspicions,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert ;  but  they  are  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
have  ever  been  compiled  in  reference  to  this  Province; 
the  numbers  they  contain  have  been  given,  I  believe, 
according  to  the  most  careful  judgment  of  the  persons 
by  whose  names  they  are  guaranteed,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better  information,  they  are  deserving  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  credit. 


These  Tables  exhibit  several  facts  of  an  interesting! 
and  some  of  a  very  striking  kind  :  thus — 

1 .  The  produce  actually  raised  differs  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  County,  Thus,  in  Westmor- 
land, one  person  returns  15  and  another  20  bushels  as 
the  average  produce  of  wheat ;  in  King's,  one  gives  15, 
another  25  ;  in  Sunbury,  one  gives  12£  and  another  20 ; 
in  York  one  gives  1 5  and  another  32,  and  so  on.  Similar 
differences  exist  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  grain. 

Such  differences  are  natural  enough,  and  do  not 
necessarily  imply  any  incorrectness  in  the  several 
returns.  They  may  arise  from  natural  and  original 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  from  its  being 
more  or  less  exhausted  by  previous  treatment ;  or  from 
the  actual  farming  being  in  one  case  better  and  more 
generous  than  in  another. 

2.  In  regard  to  Wheat,  the  lowest  minimum  is  in 
Queen's,  where  8  bushels  are  given  as  sometimes 
reaped.  In  Saint  John,  Charlotte,  and  King's,  the 
minimum  is  10  bushels;  from  Carleton  no  return  is 
given,  and  altogether  the  answers  from  that  County  are 
(ew  and  therefore  defective.  The  largest  maxima  are 
from  Kent,  Charlotte,  and  York,  where  40,  36  and  32 
bushels  respectively  are  sometimes  reaped. 

3.  In  regard  to  Oats,  only  one  County,  (Queen's) 
ever  reaps  less  than  25*  bushels  an  acre,  according  to 
these  returns.  In  that  County,  as  little  as  13  bushels 
is  occasionally  reaped. 

In  four  Counties  the  crop  sometimes  reaches  60 
bushels ;  in  two  others,  50  ;  in  one,  45 ;  and  in  four, 
to  40  bushels  an  acre.  These  numbers  indicate  what 
is  indeed  confirmed  by  numerous  other  circumstances, 
that  not  only  do  oats  succeed  admirably,  but  that  they 
are  well  adapted  to,  and  are  one  of  the  surest  or  least 
uncertain  crops  now  grown  in  the  Province. 

4.  As  to  Maize  or  Indian  Com,  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  in  two  Counties,  (King's  and  Queen's,)  is  the 
minimum  stated  at  less  than  35  bushels  an  acre,  while 
in  four  Counties,  the  smallest  yield  of  this  crop  is 
represented  at  40  and  45  bushels.  In  Sunbury,  the 
large  return  of  80  bushels  an  acre  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained, and  in  Charlotte  and  Northumberland,  as  much 
as  60  bushels. 

This  crop  is  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  uncertain  in  this  climate,  which  by 
the  great  heat  of  its  summers  is  otherwise  well  adapted 
to  its  growth.  The  four  Counties  of  Sunbury,  Queen's 
Charlotte,  and  Northumberland,  would  seem  by  the 
returns  to  be  specially  favourable  to  this  crop.*  If  so 
its  larger  cultivation  should  be  encouraged. 

5.  As  to  Buckwheat,  15  bushels  an  acre  are  the 
smallest  return,  while  crops  of  70  bushels  are  some- 
times reaped.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  crop  in  one  or  other  of 
its  varieties  is  tolerably  certain,  but  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  many  of  the  soils, 
and  affords  also  a  very  palatable  food. 

6.  Of  Potatoes,  the  smallest  return  is  100  bushels, 
or  about  3  tons  an  acre;  but  in  Queen's  County,  a 
thousand  bushels,  about  fourteen  tons,  are  sometimes 
obtained.  This  latter  amount  is  rarely  surpassed  even 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  north  western  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  most  propitious  to  this  root. 


'  York  and  Carleton  are  generally  considered  among  the  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  Indian  Corn,  but  of  this  the  returns 
do  not  afford  evidence.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  however 
that  more  returns  should  not  have  been  received  from  the 
County  of  Carleton, 
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Produce  Chi  bushels)  per  Imperial  Acre,  and  weight  per  Bushel  of  the  different 


Wheat. 

Counties. 

No 

No.  of 

Weight. 

Barley. 

Weight. 

Oats. 

Weight 

Rye. 

Weight. 

Buck- 

1 

bushels. 

wheat. 

Saint  John, 

10  to2C 

58  to  64 

.. 

30  to  40 

35  to  47 

.. 

30  to  50 

Charlotte, 

2 

20  to  36 

62  to  6b 

. . 

30  to  40 

35  to  43 

m  m 

. . 

. . 

do. 

3 

18 

60 

25** 

45 

25 

38 

. . 

32 

do. 

4 

20 

55  to  60 

30  to  35 

46  to  54 

30  to  45 

36  to  43 

,  m 

20  to  40 

do. 

5 

10  to  20 

55  to  60 

10  to  20 

46  to  5G 

30  to  60 

30  to  45 

.. 

. . 

20  to  60 

do. 

6 

# . 

, . 

. . 

, . 

25 

40 

## 

#  # 

, . 

Westmorland 

7 

16 

60 

20 

45 

32 

36 

.. 

,  # 

20 

do. 

8 

20 

60 

30 

56 

40 

38  to  40 

... 

. . 

40 

do. 

9 

15 

55 

28 

40 

30 

33 

22 

do. 

10 

17 

62 

25  to  30 

50 

30  to  #5 

35 

. . 

.. 

30  to  35 

do. 

11 

? 

60 

#  # 

_ . 

? 

30 

,  # 

.  m 

do. 

12 

18  ' 

60 

25 

45 

30 

36 

,  m 

.. 

30 

do. 

13 

20 

60 

40 

.  # 

45 

. . 

u . 

.. 

50 

do. 

14 

20  to  25 

62 

25  to  30 

50 

30  to  35 

38 

, , 

.. 

15  to  35 

do. 

16 

20 

60  to  65 

30 

50 

40 

36 

,  # 

30 

King's, 

17 

15 

60 

25 

45 

25 

36 

30 

55 

25 

do. 

18 

25 

60  to  65 

#  # 

#  m 

30  to  40 

35  to  45 

m 

_ 

#  _ 

do. 

19 

20 

50  to  55 

30 

35 

35 

m  # 

. 

30 

do. 

20 

20  to  30 

60  to  62 

20  to  25 

40  to  48 

40  to  60 

40  to  45 

.  # 

t , 

50  to  70 

do. 

20| 

30 

? 

50 

. . 

? 

38  to  42 

. . 

.  # 

. . 

do. 

21 

15 

60  ' 

15 

50 

25 

35 

30 

55 

25 

do. 

22 

10  to  20 

60 

m 

20  to  35 

35  to  45 

4  to  40 

53 

20  to  30 

do. 

23 

20 

60 

30 

54 

30 

34 

. . 

. , 

25 

Queen's, 

24 

J7 

63 

18 

50 

30 

35 

25 

54 

25 

do. 

25 

15  to  20 

50 

#  # 

30 

34 

, 

. . 

30  to  50 

do. 

26 

. . 

. . 

, 

13 

36 

11 

54 

25 

do. 

27 

? 

60 

m  # 

. 

? 

38  to  40 

.  _ 

. . 

. . 

do. 

28 

8  to  20 

56  to  60 

_ 

15  to  30 

30  to  35 

8  to  20 

50  to  54 

15  to  20 

do. 

29 

? 

55  to  60 

t 

f 

30  to  40 

_  _ 

_  _ 

.  # 

do. 

30 

10  to  15 

66 

9m 

.. 

40  to  60 

36  to  40 

. 

.  _ 

25  to  50 

do. 

31 

\2 

60 

# 

. 

30 

36 

. . 

,  _ 

20 

Sunbury, 

32 

15  to  30 

50  to  60 

m  # 

.. 

30  to  50 

30  to  44 

15  to  25 

50  to  56 

20  to  60 

do. 

33 

m 

62 

. 

40 

38 

.. 

,  m 

20 

do. 

34 

20 

? 

. . 

,  , 

35 

. . 

. . 

. . 

40 

do. 

35 

15  to  30 

50  to  63 

20  to  40 

50  to  60 

30  to  50 

30  to  50 

* . 

. . 

20  to  50 

York, 

36 

30 

. . 

. . 

#  # 

35 

38 

. . 

. . 

30 

do. 

37 

.  . 

. . 

19 

53 

35 

39 

. . 

. . 

17 

do. 

38 

20 

66 

64 

59 

48 

48 

, . 

. . 

do. 

40 

. . 

. . 

, . 

,  # 

30  to  40  &  60 

30  to  40 

_  _ 

. . 

. . 

do. 

41 

15 

63 

#  # 

35 

35 

.  _ 

35 

do. 

42 

32 

65 

35 

50 

50 

35 

# . 

45 

do. 

44 

18 

63 

20 

41 

32 

35  to  44 

#  m 

g  _ 

27 

do. 

45 

20 

, . 

.. 

35 

20 

, . 

35 

Carleton, 

46 

? 

64  to  65 

_ 

## 

? 

36  to"  46 

. . 

.. 

. . 

do. 

47 

. . 

. . 

#  m 

30 

35 

# . 

50 

Albert, 

48 

25 

60 

40 

50 

40 

33 

. . 

50 

do. 

49 

16  to  20 

50  to  60 

16  to  20 

# 

25 

32  to  40 

16  to  20 

30 

do. 

50 

16  to  20 

50  to  60 

16  to  20 

50 

25 

35 

16  to  20 

50 

30 

do. 

51 

15  to  20 

55  to  65 

20 

50 

25 

#  m 

15  to  20 

50 

25 

do. 

52 

16  to  20 

58  to  62 

16  to  20 

50 

25 

35 

16  to  20 

50 

30 

Kent, 

53 

15 

60 

20 

50 

25 

37  to  41 

. . 

20 

do. 

54 

15  to  40 

62  to  70 

#  , 

25  to  35 

32  to  38 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Northumb'ld, 

55 

17 

62 

32 

53  to  56 

32 

38 

#  # 

,  # 

.  # 

do. 

56 

1 5  to  25 

60  to  66 

15  to  35 

50  to  56 

30  to  40 

35  to  40 

,  # 

30  to  50 

do. 

57 

19J 

63 

31 

36      # 

, , 

#  m 

. . 

Gloucester, 

58 

1 5  to  30 

61  to  65, 

25  to  35 

18  Vo  54 

28  to  40 

10  to  43 

,  m 

.. 

. . 

do. 

60 

20  to  25 

60  to  66 

.  # 

25  to  30 

36  to  40  &  42 

.. 

.  # 

Restigouche, 

62 

28 

62  to  65 

30 

18*" 

50 

10  to  45 

.. 

.. 

.. 
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Crops  raised  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Weight. 

Indian 

Weight. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

CarroXs. 

Mangel 

Hay. 

Authcrity. 

No.l 

Corn. 

Wurzel. 

Tons. 

45  to  55 

.. 

9  , 

150  to  300 

3  to  800 

3  to  800 

3  to  800 

4  to  4 

D.  B.  Stevens,  (C.  Ag.  So.) 

ri 

.  . 

. 

.  . 

Joseph  Walton. 

2  I 

. . 

. 

250 

450 

1  to  U 

David  Mowatt. 

3  1 

55  to  GO 

45  to  60 

58  t 

r>60 

200  to  320 

4  to  600 

4  to"  600 

I  to  2 

James  Stevenson. 

4  1 

. . 

. . 

. 

200  to  500 

3  to  700 

John  Mann,  Junior. 

5   1 

. . 

. . 

j 

350 

600 

John  Farmer. 

6   1 

50 

. . 

. 

200 

300 

4  ' 

Mr.  i 

7    1 

56 

. . 

, . 

200 

300 

R.  K.  Gilbert. 

8    1 

45 

. . 

# 

120 

.  # 

Howard  D.  Charters. 

9    1 

45 

. . 

# 

250 

500 

%] 

Robert  B.  Chapman. 

10    1 

. . 

i 

. . 

. . 

R.  B.  C.  Weldon. 

H    1 

40 

. . 

i 

. . 

.  m 

William  Crane. 

12    1 

.  • 

.  # 

i 

300 

5  to  600 

Charles  Dixon. 

13 

54 

. » 

j 

, . 

#  # 

John  Trenholm. 

14 

45 

. . 

» 

300 

250 

2 

Joseph  Avard. 

16 

50 

. . 

. 

150  to  250 

5  to  700 

I  to  3 

George  Otty,  (C.  Ag.  So.) 

17 

•  • 

. . 

i 

250  to  400 

. . 

.  # 

A.  C.  Evanson. 

18 

.. 

■25 

. 

200 

. . 

. . 

Henry  Hay  ward. 

19 

. . 

. 

200  to  300 

. . 

2  to  3 

Thomas  Beer. 

20 

.. 

.  4 

. 

. . 

. . 

# . 

Andrew  Aiton. 

20b 

50 

.  . 

m 

200 

.  # 

4 

Matthew  M'Leod. 

21 

40  to  50 

.  . 

• 

. . 

.  # 

Daniel  M'Lauehlan. 

22 

50 

40 

60  ' 

200 

2  to  400 

#  m 

William  Keith. 

23 

40 

4*0 

63 

200 

500 

14 

D.  S.  Smith,  (C.  Ag.  So.) 

24 

.. 

30  to  50 

#  # 

150  to  400 

6  to  1000 

1  to  3 

Allan  Coster,  (C.  Ag.  So.) 

25 

45 

20 

64 

100 

350 

280* 

John  Robertson. 

26 

. . 

# , 

•  • 

•  • 

Elijah  A.  Perkins. 

27 

45  to  50 

20  to  50 

55  to  60 

•  • 

.  # 

William  Reed. 

28 

36  to  46 

. . 

## 

. . 

m  m 

1  to#2 

William  Pinder. 

29 

40 

. . 

## 

.  # 

tm 

Samuel  Mahood. 

30 

46 

. . 

,  j 

150 

. . 

Robert  Smyth. 

31 

40  to  50 

40  to  80 

54  to  60 

150  to  400 

2  to  800 

4  to"  600 

4  to"  600 

1  to*3 

C.  L.  Hatheway,  (C.  A.  So.) 

32 

52 

50 

58 

140 

#  # 

Nathaniel  Hubbard. 

33 

. . 

35 

250 

#  # 

Charles  H.  Clowes. 

34 

40  to  50 

40  to  80 

50  to  65 

100  to  400 

2  to  800 

I  to#2 

Charles  Harrison. 

35 

56 

.  m 

## 

300 

#  # 

Edward  Simonds. 

36 

54 

. . 

m  m 

110 

# . 

James  Johnston. 

37 

. . 

. . 

#  # 

154 

.  m 

8  to  1000 

John  H.  Reid. 

38 

. . 

#  m 

•  • 

200  to  300 

4  to  800 

William   Wilmot. 

40 

48 

. . 

t  # 

200 

500 

I  to' l"| 

Robert  D.  James. 

41 

50 

40 

60 

200 

500 

4 

James  Sutherland. 

42 

50 

40 

, . 

250 

500 

Israel  Parent. 

44 

. . 

40 

#  # 

200 

500 

. . 

William  Dow. 

45 

60 

? 

70 

. . 

•  • 

. . 

James  Rankin. 

46 

45 

35 

60 

250 

# . 

•  • 

James  L.  Pickett. 

47 

50 

40 

60 

300 

600 

500* 

600"" 

. . 

John  Smith. 

48 

# . 

. . 

m  # 

250 

300 

400 

. . 

William  H.  Steves. 

49 

45 

# . 

fc; 

200 

300 

2 

John  Lewis. 

50 

35 

#  m 

## 

250 

250 

•  • 

William  Wallace. 

51 

45 

. . 

#  m 

250 

300 

. . 

John  M'Latchey. 

52    • 

50 

, . 

.  m 

150  to  200 

300 

1 

Joseph  C.  Wheten. 

53 

. . 

, . 

#  m 

200  to  300 

3  to  600 

1  to  24 

J.  G.  G.  Layton. 

54 

• « 

. . 

.  . 

200 

. . 

2 

James  Caie,  QC.  Ag.  So.) 

55 

40  to  50 

40  to  60 

55  to  60 

175  to  250 

375 

500* 

. . 

John  Porter. 

56 

•  • 

. . 

m  # 

4' 

. . 

2  to  3 

John  Hea. 

57 

. . 

. . 

.  m 

250  to  300 

5  to  600 

4  to  24 

H.  W.  Baldwin,  (C.  A.  So.) 

58    - 

. . 

. . 

.  # 

.. 

4 . 

George  Lockhart. 

60 

.. 

very  gooc 

.. 

170 

..         |     .. 

•• 

Dugald  Stewart. 
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7.  But  the  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  these 
Tables  is  the  comparative  high  number  by  which  the 
average  produce  of  each  crop  in  the  entire  Province 
is  represented.  These  averages  appear  in  the  last  line 
of  the  second  Table,  aud  are  as  follow  : — 

VI. 
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York,       , 
Sunbury, . 
Carleton,. 
Albert,     . 
Kent,       ! 

2    J 
»    < 

ill 

u         «    bo 

5     2  g 

Wheat, 

19  11-12,  say  20  bushels 

Barley, 

29  bushels. 

Oats, 

34        do. 

Buckwheat, 

333       do. 

Rye, 

20j      do. 

Indian  Corn, 

413       do. 

Potatoes, 

22t>£      do.  or  61     tons. 

Turnips, 

456        do.  or  13$   tons. 

No  very  correct  or  trustworthy  averages  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  different  crops  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Great  Britain,  generally,  have  yet  been  compiled.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  im- 
perial acre,  is  a  full  average  yield  of  all  the  land  in 
Great  Britain  on  which  this  crop  is  grown  :  some 
places,  it  is  true,  yield  from  40  to  50,  but  others  yield 
only  10  or  12  bushels  per  acre. 

1 1  is  of  less  importance,  however,  to  compare  the 

above  averages  with  any  similar  averages  from  Europe. 

t  will  be  more  interesting  to  Your  Excellency  and  the 

Legislature,  to  compare  them  with  similar  averages 

collected  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  ol  America. 

In  the  yearly  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1845,  an  estimate 
s  given  of  the  produce  per  imperial  acre  of  each  kind 
of  crop  in  the  several  Counties,  and  a  series  of  general 
averages  for  the  whole  State.  The  State  averages, 
ompared  with  those  for  New  Brunswick  above  given, 
are  as  follow  : — 
VII,  Average  produce  per  Imperial  Acre. 

State  of  New  York.  New  Brunswick. 

Wheat,  14  bushels.  20  bushels. 

Barley,  16*     «  29        " 

Oats,  26        «  34        " 

Rve,  9*       "  20$       « 

Buckwheat,    14        "  33^       " 

Indian  Corn,  25        "  41  %       " 

Potatoes.         90        "  226        " 

Turnips,  88        "  460        " 

Hay,  —  1|  tons. 

The  superior  productiveness  of  the  soils  of  New 
Brunswick,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  second  of  the 
above  columns,  is  very  striking.  The  irresistible  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  it,  appears  to  be,  that  looking 
only  to  what  the  soils  under  existing  circumstances  and 
methods  of  culture  are  said  to  produce,  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  is  greatly  superior  as  a  farming 
country  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  first  of  the  Tables  above  given,  that  which 
exhibits  the  actual  yield  of  the  different  crops  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Province,  it  will  be  seen  that  in- 
stead of  giving  an  average,  many  of  the  authorities 
give  the  highest  and  lowest  limits  of  the  crops  they 
usually  reap  from  an  acre.  Thus  in  Sunbury,  Mr. 
Hatheway  gives  for  wheat  the  wide  limits  of  15  to  30 
bushels,  for  buckwheat  20  to  GO,  and  for  Indian  corn 
40  to  80  bushels ;  others  give  limits  quite  as  wide,  out 
of  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  extract 
any  precise  truth.  In  all  such  cases  I  have  taken  the 
mean  between  the  two  numbers  sent  to  me,  and  from 
these  means  have  calculated  my  averages.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Sunbury,  I  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Hathe- 
way meant  to  tell  me,  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
in  that  County  is  22£  bushels,  of  buckwheat  40  bushels, 
and  of  Indian  corn  60  bushels. 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  such  was  not  the 
meaning  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  have  sent  me 
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returns  in  this  form  of  highest  and  lowest  yields,  and 
that  the  averages  I  have  deduced  may  therefore  be 
higher  than  the  truth.  To  meet  this  possibility,  there- 
fore, T  have  deduced  a  second  series  of  averages,  using 
the  lowest  numbers  or  limits  only  where  two  limits  are 
given.  In  Sunbury,  for  example,  I  have  taken  15,  20 
and  40,  as  representing  respectively  the  produce  of 
wheat,  buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  in  bushels  per  im- 
perial acre.  As  nearly  one  half  of  the  returns  give, 
as  Mr.  Hatheway  does,  the  highest  and  lowest,  and 
not  the  mean  return,  the  averages  T  have  thus  arrived 
at  are  most  probably  below  the  truth.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  these,  along  with  the  former  averages, 
and  with  those  for  the  State  of  New  York  :  — 


VIII, 


Average  produce  per  Inperial  Acre. 


In  New  Brunswick. 


From  the  mini- 
mum   Returns. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Buckwheat. 

Rye, 

Indian  Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Turnips. 


17?  hush. 

27 

33 

28 

18 

36* 
204 
389 


From  the 
whole  Returns. 


19  ll-12thbush. 

29 

34 

20| 

4I| 
226 
456 


In 
New  York 


14  bush. 
16 
26 
14 
9! 
25 
90 


My  object  in  computing  these  second  averages,  was 
to  compare  them  also  with  those  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  the  first 
column  of  the  above  Table,  though  in  every  case 
smaller  than  those  in  the  second  column,  are  still  in 
every  case  larger  than  those  in  the  third  column,  which 
represents  the  New  York:  averages.  We  seem  still 
therefore  to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  farm- 
ing country,  New  Brunswick  as  a  whole  is  superior  to 
New  York  State  as  a  whole. 

But  it  is  known  that  the  north  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  naturally  very  rich,  and  that  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  banks  of  the  Ge- 
nesee River,  very  fertile  lands  extend,  yielding  large 
crops  of  superior  wheal.  I  extract  therefore  from  the 
Tables  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
the  average  produce  of  the  several  crops  in  three  of  the 
Counties  of  this  North  Western  District.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Table  they  are  compared  with  the  averages  for 
the  whole  of  New  Brunswick  : — 

IX.  In  the  State  of  New  York.    \  New  Brunswick. 


Wheat, 
Barley , 
Oats,' 

Buckwheat, 
Rye, 

Indian  Corn, 
Potatoes, 
Turnips. 


Genesee. 

Ontario. 

Niagara. 

16* 

16 

18 

15 

19 

19 

23 

32 

29 

19 

21 

17 

10 

9 

8i 

25 

29 

29 

125 

106 

110 

105 

148 

155 

Lowest  average  of 
whole  Province 


27 
33 
28 
18 
36| 
204 
389 


In  the  capability  of  growing  all  the  common  crops  on 
which  man  aud  beast  mainly  depend,  it  would  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  above  numbers,  that  the 
whole  Province  of  New  Brunswick  taken  together, 
exceeds  even  the  favoured  Genesee  Valley,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Although  deprived  at  present  of  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  access  to  existing  statistical  details,  relating 
to  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  generally,  yet  the  possession  of  the  Report  of 
the  Ohio  "  Board  of  Agriculture"  for  1848,  published 
early  in  the  present  year,  enables  me  to  compare  the 
New  Brunswick  averages  with  those  of  that  Western 


State  for  the  year  1848.  These  Ohio  State  averages 
I  have  compiled  from  a  series  of  County  Reports,  which 
are  appended  to  the  general  Report  of  the  Board  which 
is  presented  annually  to  the  State  Legislature.  Com- 
pared with  the  whole  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
those  of  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  are  as  follow  :  — 


Ohio  in  1848. 


New  Brunswick. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Turnips, 

Hay, 


15|  bush. 

24 

33| 

20* 

L6j 

4U 

69 

1? 


Smaller  average. 


17?  bushels 

27 

33 

28 

18 

36| 
204 
389 


Greater  average. 


19  11-12  bush. 

29 

34 

33| 

20* 

41| 
226 
456 
li  tons. 


Except  as  regards  oats,  maize  and  hay,  the  above 
numbers  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  State  of  Ohio.  There  are 
Counties  in  this  State,  indeed,  as  there  are  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick,  of  which  the  average  produce 
is  greater  than  that  for  the  whole  State,  as  represented 
in  the  above  Table.  But  to  show  how  the  three  coun- 
tries [stand]  in  this  respect,  I  shall  place  in  juxta- 
position the  two  highest  County  averages  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick,  and  for  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  New  York  respectively,  in  bushels  per  imperial 


acre :  — 

X). 

N-  Brunswick 

N.  York. 

Ohio. 

Counties  of 

Counties  of 

Counties  of 

Resti- 

New 

York 

gouche 

Monroe 

York 
bush. 

Shelby 

Defiance 

bush. 

bush. 

bush 

bush. 

bushels. 

Wheat, 

22* 

28 

19* 

20 

22 

20 

Barley, 

34* 

60 

19 

— 

40 

20 

Oats, 

•   38| 

50 

32 

26 

40 

45 

Rve, 

20 

? 

10 

— 

15 

25 

Buckwheat, 

31| 

? 

15 

37* 

20 

15 

Indian  Corn, 

240 

— 

30 

40 

25 

45 

Potatoes, 

08 

170 

110 

45 

— 

150 

Turnips, 

520 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hay, 

1| tons 

— 

— 

— 

2  tons 

2  tons. 

On  comparing  the  New  Brunswick  and  New  York 
numbers,  it  appears  that  no  County  in  this  State  is 
equal  in  the  production  of  any  crop  to  the  richest 
County  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  As 
regards  the  two  richest  Counties  in  Ohio,  nearly  the 
same  may  be  said,  though  the  superiority  in  the  growth 
of  Indian  corn  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Ohio 
Counties. 

This  grain,  it  is  known,  does  not,  or  is  not  supposed 
to  suit  the  climate  of  Restigouche  County,  but  the 
average  for  Sunbury  (51  4,  bushels)  is  considerably  be- 
yond that  for  Defiance  Couuty  in  Ohio. 

From  the  United  States  we  may  turn  for  a  moment 
to  Canada.  In  th«  Appendix  to  the  first  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics  of  Canada, 
published  at  Montreal  in  1849,  at  page  29  an  estimate 
is  made  of  the  average  productiveness  of  Lower  or 
Eastern  Canada,  in  grain  of  all  kinds.  This  estimate 
assigns  12  1-5  bushels  per  acre  as  the  average  produc- 
tiveness in  grain  of  all  kinds  of  the  land  now  in  grain 
culture  in  Lower  Canada.  This  estimate  is  not  founded 
on  good  data,  and  may  be  too  low,  I  therefore  pass 
it  by. 

But  in  regard  to  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  the 
census  returns  for  1848  (contained  in  the  same  Ap- 
pendix, page  38)  give  data,  from  which  the  average 
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productiveness  in  grain  and  potatoes  of  the  different 
parts  of  Canada  may  be  deduced  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy.  The  number  of  acres  under  each  crop,  and 
total  produce  in  20  districts,  are  there  stated,  and  from 
them  I  have  calculated  the  averages  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  following  Table,  with  the  view  of  con- 
trasting them  with  the  New  Brunswick  averages  in  the 
fifth  column  : — 


XII. 


Wheat, 

5U3,695 

Barley, 

29,324 

Oats, 

285,571 

Rye, 

38,452 

Maize, 

51,997 

Buckwheat, 

26,656 

Potatoes, 

56,796 

Canada   fVestin  1848. 


Cultivated     Produce  j Produce 
acres.       in  bushels  Iperacre 


New  Brunswick 


Produce 
pe  r  a  ere. 


7,558,773 
"519,727 
7,055,734 

446,293 
1,137,555 

432,573 
4,751,231 


m 

24i 

Hi 
2ii 

16| 
84 


171 

27 
33 
18 
36| 
28 
204 


A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  the  last  two  colomns 
of  the  above  Table  are  as  much  in  favour  of  New  Bruns* 
wick  as  those  T  have  made  with  the  average  produce  of 
the  States  of  N.  York  and  Ohio  in  the  preceding  Tables. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  very  favourable,  and,  on  ray 
own  part,  unanticipated  result  of  all  these  comparisons. 
Before  quitting  this  topic,  however,  T  may  be  excused 
for  observing  that'  T  do  not  personally  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  New  Brunswick  Returns.  They  are 
all  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  ones  which  exist.  They  are  guaranteed  by  the 
names  and  handwriting  of  the  parties  by  whom  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  me.  They  may  be  exagge- 
rated intentionally  or  otherwise.  They  may  be  high 
only  because  they  come  from  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country — because  the  crops  in  New  Brunswick  are 
generally  raised  on  new  land — because  the  best  land  in 
the  Province  has  hitherto  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, or  because  the  crops  of  this  year  are  larger  than 
usual.  To  these,  and  other  like  objections,  the  returns 
embodied  in  the  Tables  1  have  given  may  be  open  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  data,  by  the  help  of  which  1  can 
criticise  them,  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  they  have 
been  given  to  me  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  due  previous 
consideration  of  such  circumstances  and  objections  as 
the  above,  and  I  must  reason  upon  them  accordingly 

On  the  other  hand  1  have  not  selected  from  a  larger 
number  the  agricultural  returns  from  the  United  State 
or  from  Canada,  with  which  I  have  compared  those  of 
New  Brunswick.  I  have  taken  all  I  can  at  present 
obtain  access  to,  and  T  believe  I  have  fairly  contrasted 
them  with  each  other. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  the  result  of  thi 
comparison  of  the  actual  productiveness  of  the  soil  of 
New  Brunswick  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Nortl 
America,  ought  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  inhabi< 
tants  of  this  Province,  and  is  deserving  of  their  serious 
consideration.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  goes,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  New  York  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  any  of  the  North  Eastern  States.  If  New 
Brunswick  exceed  New  York  in  productiveness,  i 
ought  also  to  exceed  all  the  States  of  New  England. 

And  if  it  will  in  this  respect   bear  a  favourable  com 
parison  even  with  Ohio  and  with  Upper  Canada,  it  be 
comes  doubtful  how  far  on  the  whole  the  other  Western 
States  are  superior  to  it.       At  all  events  there  appears 
to  me  to  be   sufficient  reason,  until  more  satisfactory 
information  is  obtained,  for  the  agricultural  population 
of  New  Brunswick  to  remain  contented  with  the  cap 
bilities  of  the  soil  they  possess,  and  to  give  themselves 
op    strenuously    to    the    development    of    its    latent 
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resources,  rather  than  to  forsake  it  for  other  parts  of 
Northern  or  Western  America,  which  appear  incapable 
ofyielding  larger  crops  than  they  can  easily  reap  at  home. 
There  is  another  interesting  point  exhibited  in 
the  columns  of  Table  IV.  which  is  deserving  of  special 
notice.  This  is  the  great  weight  per  bushel  the  grain 
crops  frequently  attain.  Wheat  is  said  sometimes  to 
reach  the  enormous  weight  of  701bs.  per  bushel,  and 
oats  to  501bs.  a  bushel,*  but  62  to  66lbs.  for  wheat  are 
common,  and  upwards  of  40lbs.  for  oats. 

The  general  averages  for  each  County,  deduced  from 
Table  IV.  are  as  foilow: — 


XIII. 

Counties. 


Saint  John, 

Westmorland, 

Albert, 

Charlotte, 

King's, 

Queen's, 

Sun  bury, 

York, 

Carleton, 

Kent, 

Northumberland, 

Gloucester, 

Restigouche, 


cj 

» 

J3    « 

ca 

3  -C 

p 

ffl 

O 

PS 

03  & 

61 



41 



50 

60 

48 

354 

— 

48 

58 

50 

343 

50 

45 

59 

45 

38 

— 

57 

59i 

48 

37 

— 

48 

581 

50 

36* 

53 

43 

57 

55 

38 

53 

47 

63 

50 

38 

— 

51 

64 

— 

38 

— 

52 

63 

— 

37 

— 

50 

62 

53 

37 

— 

45 

63 

51 

39 

— 

— 

63 

48 

42 

— 

— 

And    the  general  average  weights  for    the  whole  Pro* 
vince  are,  for 

Wheat,  60  11-13 lbs.       Buckwheat,    48  8-11  lbs. 

Barley,  50  do.         Indian  Corn,  591  do. 

Oats,       38  do.         Potatoes,         63  do- 

Rye,       521  do.         Turnips,         66  do. 

Carrots,  63  do. 

These  average  weights,  over  a  whole  Province, 
where  the  land  is  new,  and  manured  only  in  rare 
instances,  or  at  long  intervals,  indicate  a  capacity  in 
the  soil  and  climate  to  produce  grain  for  human  food 
of  a  very  superior  quality. 

9.  This  observation  leads  me  to  advert  to  a  point 
which  first  arrested  my  attention  from  its  abstract 
scientific  interest,  but  which  possesses  a  direct  practical 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province.  I  have 
in  various  places  heard  it  stated,  and  by  some  warmly 
maintained,  that  wheaten  flour  from  Canada  or  the 
United  States  was  more  nutritious  stronger  as  it  is 
called,  and  went  farther  in  a  family,  than  flour  manu- 
factured in  New  Brunswick,  and  especially  from  Pro- 
vince grown  wheat.  Such  a  difference  as  this  might 
arise  either  from  an  actual  inferiority  in  the  quality  or 
composition  of  the  grain  itself,  or  from  some  difference 
in  the  mode  of  grinding  and  manufacturing  it. 

For  my  own  part,  1  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  inferiority  in  the  flour,  when  I  con- 
sidered the  excellent  quality  of  the  wheat  which  the 
Province  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is  true  that  if 
inferior  or  unsound  wheat  is  ground,  the  flour  produced 
cannot  be  so  good,  and  may  probably  not  go  so  far  a* 
that  yielded  by  sound  ripe  grain.  In  this  case  the  in- 
feriority will  be  owing  to  the  miller's  selection  of  his 
sample,  and  not  to  the  general  inability  of  the  millers 
of  New  Brunswick  to  produce  first  ra*e  flour  from 
good  grain,  nor  to  any  general  inferiority  in  the  wheat 
which  the  Province  actually  does  produce  oris  capable 
of  producing. 

Having  consulted  Mr.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  the  Mayor  of 
Saint  John,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wheat  of  Province  growth,  and  with  the  absolute  and 


*  See  the  return  of  Mr.  Harrison  from  Sunbury. 
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Professor  Johnston's  Report  on  the 


comparative  qualities  of  the  flour  manufactured  both 
in  the  Province  and  in  the  United  States,  he  informed 
me  that  the  result  of  a  trial  made  with  a  barrel  of  flour 
ground  at  his  own  Mill  from  wheat  grown  at  Bellemont, 
in  the  County  of  Sunbury,  against  a  barrel  of  superfine 
Genesee  flour  was,  that  the  Province  manufactured 
flour  went  farther,  and  gave  a  considerable  number 
more  loaves  than  the  Genesee  flour  did,  both  being 
baked  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  He 
since  writes  me,  that  M  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  at 
the  same  price  the  bakers  take  the  home  made  flour  in 
preference;"  and  he  transmitted  the  following  certifi- 
cates from  parties  well  known  in  the  City  of  St.  John  : 
Saint  John,  N.  B  ,  24tk  Nov.  1849. 

Sm,-^In  reply  to  your  communication  relative  to  the  quan- 
tity of  bread  produced  per  barrel  from  the  flour  ground  in  this 
Province,  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  that  imported 
under  the  name  of  Genesee,  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  during  which  period  I  have  care- 
fully watched  the  quality  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  flour  used  in  my  establishment,  and  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  average  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  flour  ground  in  the  mills  of  H.  Gilbert,  Es- 
quire, and  that  of  the  Messieurs  J.  and  R.  Reed,  from  whom 
I  have  chiefly  got  my  supplies,  is  much  superior  to  the  average 
quality  of  that  imported  from  the  United  States. 
I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  JOHN  M< LARDY,  Baker. 

R.  D,  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Mayor. 

Saint  John,  Nov,  26/A,  1849. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  communication,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  the  Genesee  flour  is  not  so 
strong  an  article,  and  will  not  produce  as  many  pounds  ot 
bread  per  barrel  as  the  flour  manufactured  here,  which  is 
principally  made  from  southern  red  wheat. 

The  largest  average  quantity  of  bread  I  overproduced  was 
from  flour  manufactured  here,  which  turned  out  132  loaves  ol 
2ft>s.  each,  from  196ft>5.  of  flour, 

I  remain,  &c.  THOS.  RANKIN,  Jr. 

R.  D.  Wilmot,  Esquire,  Mayor. 

These  letters  show  that  the  home  millers  are  able  to 
manufacture  first  rate  strong  flour  from  Southern  wheat, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  do  so  also 
from  the  heavy  Province  grown  red  wheat ;  and  should 
the  Seasons  in  future  prove  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  there  can  I  think  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  most  fastidious  taste  should  not  find  in  home  grown 
bread  as  palatable  and  economical  an  article  of  food 
as  the  superfine  flour  from  New  York  usually  affords. 

10.  The  quality  of  the  Oats  for  the  production  of 
oatmeal,  is  another  question  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  Province.  This  grain  is  more  nutritious  on  the 
whole,  weight  for  weight,  when  husked,  than  wheat  is, 
and  gives  a  meal  which  habit  renders  equally  palatable 
with  wheaten  flour.  The  weight  which  oats  are  capa 
hie  of  attaining  in  this  Province,  renders  it  highly  pro 
bable  that  the  skilful  miller  could  produce  from  them 
a  superior  quality  of  oatmeal,  a  presumption  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons,  especially 
in  the  northern  Counties,  who  have  informed  me  that 
the  Province  made  oatmeal  is  equal  in  every  respect  to 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  Scotland. 

I  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  use 
of  oatmeal  is  rapidly  extending  in  many  parts  of  the 
Province,  and  this  not  merely  because  of  Its  very  whole- 
some and  nutritious  qualities,  but  because  the  oat  is 
one  of  the  most  certain,  1  might  almost  say  the  staple 
grain  crop  of  the  country.  The  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick  has  I  think  shown  a  most  wise  discretion 
in  the  encouragement  it  has  given  in  the  erection  of 
mills  for  grinding  this  grain. 

District  and  Provincial  premiums  for  the  best  quality 
of  home  made  flour  and  oatmeal,  could  scarcely  fail 


both  to  improve  and  fully  to  bring  forward  and  establish 
the  qualities  of  the  home  grain  and  ho7ie  manufactured 
flour  and  oatmeal. 

11.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  in  Tables  IV.  &  V. 
compiled  from  the  answers  I  have  received  to  my  pub-» 
lished  inquiries,  no  mention  is  made  of  beans  or  peas. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  returns  allude  to  these  crops  as  usually  grown  in 
the  district  to  which  they  refer. 

The  use  of  beans  in  feeding  is  as  yet  but  little  prac- 
tised in  the  Frovince,  and  though  the  bush  bean  is 
here  aud  there  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  the  raising 
of  the  common  bean  as  an  article  of  field  culture  has 
scarcely  yet  been  fairly  tried,  even  on  soils  and  in  loca- 
lities apparently  the  best  suited  to  its  growth. 

Peas  succeed  well,  are  grown  largely,  and  form  a 
considerable  article  of  diet  among  the  French  habitans 
of  Lower  Canada. 


Chaptkr  VII. 

Of  the  absolute  and  comparative  prices  obtained  for 

Agricultural    Produce  in   the  different  parts  and 

Counties  of  the  Province. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Sections, 
it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  — 

1st.  That  the  soil  of  New  Brunswick  is  capable  of 
producing  food  for  a  very  much  larger  population  than 
now  exists  upon  it ;  and 

2nd.  That  on  the  whole,  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
Province,  is  in  its  present  state  at  least  as  productive 
as  those  of  Canada  West,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  whole. 

There  are  reasonable  grounds  also  for  believing— 

3rd.  That  the  quality  of  the  grain  it  produces  is 
equal  to  and  will  produce  as  good  flour  and  meal  as  are 
manufactured  from  the  wheat  and  oats  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Canada. 

It  seems  therefore  natural  to  infer,  that  New 
Brunswick,  having  the  natural  ability,  ought  to  grow 
bread  stuffs  and  other  provisions  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  that  no  importation  from  abroad 
ought  to  be  required.  But  here  the  prices  received  for 
agricultural  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  Province 
come  in  as  an  important  element  in  our  reasoning.  If 
these  prices  are  not  such  as  to  remunerate  the  farmer, 
he  may  raise  as  much  as  his  own  establishment  requires, 
but  he  will  bring  no  produce  to  market;  he  will  leave 
the  markets  opeii,  that  is  to  foreign  growers,  and  com- 
pel intending  purchasers  to  procure  their  supplies  from 
abroad.  In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  remune* 
rating  character  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Pro* 
vince,  and  the  actual  extent  of  its  available  capabilities, 
I  have  collected  from  as  many  quarters  as  I  could,  the 
average  prices  obtained  for  produce  of  different  kinds 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province  ;  these  1  have  digested 
into  the  following  Tables,  (XIV.  and  XV.,)  which 
exhibit  the  actual  prices  obtained  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  the  average  prices  obtained  in  the 
several  Counties  and  in  the  whole  Province  respec- 
tively, for  the  natural  or  unmanufactured  products  'of 
the  farm,  its  grain,  roots  and  hay;  and  XVI.  and 
XVlI.,  which  exhibit  the  same  facts  in  reference  to  the 
indirect  or  manufactured  products,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
cheese  and  butter.  The  numbers  in  the  second  column 
of  Tables  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.  and  XVII.,  refer  to  the 
returns  indicated  by  the  same  numbers  in  Table  IV., 
in  which  latter  Table,  opposite  to  each  number,  the 
names  of  mv  authorities  will  be  found. 
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Professor  Johnston's  Report  on  the 


XV.        Average  prices  received  for  Grain  and  Roots  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Maize. 

Potatoes 

Turnips. 

Carrots 

Mangel 
Wurzel. 

Hay.            1 

Counties. 

English. 

Wild.    1 

Saint  John, 

(is    9d 

. , 

2s     3d 

4s 

2s 

is    9d 

2s#  Gd 

2s 

60s 

•  •        1 

Charlotte, 

7s  JOd 

3s    9d 

2s     Gd 

3s    3d 

4s 

2s    3d 

Is     l|d 

2s    3d 

50s 

• •         1 

Westmorland, 

7s    2d 

3s    8d 

Is    8d 

5s 

3s    4d 

., 

Is    9d 

Is 

,. 

.. 

37s    6d 

20s 

King's, 

7s    Gd 

3s    7d 

2s     Id 

3s  lOd 

2s    G|d 

5s 

Is    9d 

Is    4d 

Is    91d 

49s 

♦• 

Queen's, 

8s    4d 

5s    Gd 

Is  lid 

4s  lOd 

3s    9d 

4s    8d 

2s 

Is     lid 

2s    Gd 

.. 

45s 

20s 

Sunbury, 

8s    9d 

4s 

Is  lOd 

5  s    3d 

3s    9d 

4s  lOd 

2s     7d 

Is     Id 

2s    3d 

2s    3d 

55s 

•  • 

York, 

8s    6d 

4s     4d 

2s 

4s 

3s    Gd 

4s    9d 

Is  lid 

Is     4d 

3s 

40s 

.. 

Carleton, 

7a    6d 

3s     6d 

2s 

,. 

3s    Gd 

Gs     Id 

2s    3d 

,. 

.. 

.. 

Albert. 

7s    2d 

4s    Gd 

Is     9d 

5s 

3s    8d 

4s 

Is    7*d 

Is     2d 

2s    6d 

2s    6d 

35  s 

Kent, 

6s    3d 

4s     Gd 

Is  Ibid 

5s 

is    9d 

lOd 

. . 

48s 

Northum'bld., 

7s    6d 

5s    3d 

2s    Id 

5  s 

4s    6d 

Is  lOd 

Is    4d 

2s    4d 

. . 

., 

.. 

Gloucester, 

6s    9d 

3s    9d 

2s 

. , 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Restigouche, 

9s 

4s    3d 

2s     Id 

.- 

.. 

-. 

2s 

-. 

•• 

General  average  prices  obtained  for  Produce  in  ike  entire  Colony  of  New  Brunswick. 


Per  Bushel, 
Per  Quarter, 


7s    Gd 
60s 


4s    2£d 
33s    8d 


16s 


4s  lOd 
38s    8d 


3s    9d 

30s 


4s    8d 
57s    4d 


Is  lid 


Is    2d 


2s    5d 


2s     Id 


49s  20s 


XVI.  Prices  obtained  for  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Cheese  and  Butter,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 


Counties 


Saint  John, 
Charlotte,  .. 


Westmorland, 


King's, 


Queen's, 


Sunbuiy, 
York, 


Carleton, 
Albert, 


Kent,  ..     .. 

Northumberland, 

Gloucester, 
Restigouche, 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
20J 
21 

92 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

34 

35 
36 
38 
41 
42 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
60 
62 


Beef. 


3]d 

21d'to  3d 
3|d 
3£d 

3d  to  4d 

3d 

3dVo  3id 

3d  to  3!d 

3dVo  31d 
2dto4£d 

21d'to  3!d 

2£d*  to  3  Jd 
2|d  to  41d 
3d 

3d'to  4d 
2|d 
3£d 

Fall— 1  |d  to  3d;  Spring— 3d  to 4£d 

2d  to  3d 


Fall— 2d  to  2§d  ;  Spring- -4d  to  5d 

2dto4id 

3!d 

2d'to  21d 

31d 

2|d 
2£d  to  3d 

3d 

31d 
U  to  4d 
2d  to  4d 
2d  to  4d 
2d  to  4d 
2d  to  6d 
Fall— Id  to  2d;  Spring— 5d  to  6d 


Mutton. 


3d  to  4d 


3d  to  3£d 
2d  to*4d 


3d  to  6d 
3id  to6d 


3d 


2|d  to  3d 

3d  to  4d 

3d 


2d  to  3d 
2d  to  3d 


Pork. 


3|  d 


3d  to  4d 


3d  to  3£d 


3d  to  4±d 
41d 


3d  to  4d 


2§d  to  3d 
5d  to  6d 


Cheese. 


3id 
3|d 
3Jd 


5d 

5d" 

31d 

5d 

5d  to  6d 


8id 


4d 
3d 

5d* 


4d  to  6d 


41 
4d  to  5d 
4d  to  5d 


Butter. 


51d 


5d 
6d 

6d" 

41d 


5d  to  6d 
9d 
9d 


8dto  Is 

7§d  to  Is 

lOd 

lOd 

7id  to  Is 

Is 

9d 

9d 

9d 

9d 

6d  to  Is 

9d 

8d  to  lOd 

8d  to  9d 

7d  to  9d 

9d 

8dtols 

lOd 

7id  to  Is  3d 

9d 

lOd 

6d  to  Is 

9d 

8d 

9d 

9d 

9d  to  Is 

8d  to  lOd 

7d  to  Is 

71  to  Is 

9d 

7d  to  Is  3d 

8d  to  Is  3d 

8dto  Is 

Is 

lid 

lOd 

8d 

9d 

lOd 

6d  to  Is 

9d 

8d 

Sdto'lOd 

lOd 

8d  to  lOd 

Is 

9d 
9d 

9d  to  Is 
lOd 
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XVII.  Average  Prices  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Po rh ,  Ch eese  and 
Butler  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 


Counties. 


Saint  John, 

Charlotte, 

"Westmorland, 

King's, 

Queen's, 

Sunburv, 

York, 

Carleton, 

Albert, 

Kent, 

Northumberi'd 

Gloucester, 

Restigouche 


No. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

1 
2 

3d 

3Jd 

3|d 

•• 

3 

3fd 

., 

3*d 

4id 

4 

3d 

3d 

3£d 

5d 

5 

3d 

, . 

5d 

6 

3£d 

5d 

3£d 

4|d 

7 

2id 

3d 

4d 

5|d 

8 

3d 

6d 

9 

3|d 

2*d 

3|d 

4jd 

10 

3id 

., 

.. 

11 

.. 

.. 

5£d 

12 

4Jd 

.. 

,. 

9d 

13 

4^d 

9d 

Butter 


lOd 
10id 

9d 

9|d 

9{d 
lOd 
lOd 

9d 

9d 

Is 

9d 
10|d 
lOd 


General  Average  of  the  Prices  of  Beef ,  Mutton,  Pork,  Cheese 

and  Butter  for  the  entire  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Beef.        Mutton.        Pork.        Cheese.         Butter. 

3|d.  3*d.  3|d.  5|d.  9|d, 

These  Tables  are  instructive  in  several  respects— 

1st.  The  first  of  them  (Table  XIV.)  shows  that  the 
prices  of  produce  are  subject  to  considerable  variations 
in  the  same  locality.  Thus  in  King's,  No.  20  says 
that  in  his  neighbourhood  wheat  varies  from  6s.  to  9s. 
a  bushel,  oats  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.,  and  hay  from  30s.  to 
90s.  a  ton.  In  York,  No.  38  represents  wheat  as 
varying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fredericton  from  8s. 
to  15s.,  Barley  from  4s.  to  8s.  and  oats  from  3s.  to  5s. 
per  bushel.  These  prices  are  so  far  beyond  those  given 
by  any  other  of  my  authorities,  that  I  think  they  must 
refer  to  seed  corn,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
usual  market  prices  even  at  Fredericton  in  any  season 
of  the  year. 

2nd.  The  same  thing  appears  in  Table  XVI.  respect- 
ing beef  and  butter;  the  former  (beef)  varies  in  Kent, 
(according  to  No.  34,)  from  Id.  a  pound  in  the  Fall. 
to  6d.  in  the  Spring  ;  in  Sunbury,  from  2d.  to  5d.,  and 
in  the  other  Counties  in  somewhat  less  degree.  The 
latter  (butter)  varies  in  Carleton  from  6d.  to  Is.  a 
pound  ;  in  Sunbury  from  7d-  to  Is.  3d.;  in  King's  from 
7£d.  to  Is.  3d.;  and  in  other  places,  regarding  which 
only  the  average  is  given,  the  variation  probably  is  as 
excessive. 

These  variations  imply  one  or  both  of  two  things — 
that  the  beef  and  butter  are  much  more  plentiful  in  the 
market  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another,  or 
that  the  quality  is  superior  in  one  season  to  what  it  is 
in  another. 

In  the  case  of  beef,  the  practice  of  slaughtering  so 
largely  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  causes  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  at  that  season  to  affect  the  market  price, 
and  th  e  usually  poor  feeding  of  cattle  in  winter  pro- 
duces a  similar  result  as  regards  butter.  I  do  not 
dwell  on  these  points  here,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
draw  especial  attention  to  them  in  a  subsequent  part  ol 
this  Report. 

3rd.  The  Tables  XIV.  and  XVI.  show  that  the 
average  prices  of  produce  of  the  same  kind,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  County,  occasionally  differ  very  con- 
siderably. Thus  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  one 
part  of  Westmorland  is  6s.,  and  in  another  8s.  ;  in  one 
part  of  Queen's,  7s.  6d.,  and  in  another  10s.  So  in  one 
part  of  Albert,  barley  sells  for  3s.,  and  in  another  for  5s.; 
while  in  one  part  of  Carleton  oats  bring  an  average 
price  of  2s.  6d.,  and  in  another  of  only  Is.  6d.  a  bushel. 

4th.  Again,  Tables  XV.  and  XVII.,  which  repre- 
sent the  average  prices  for  each  County  of  the  Province, 
show  that  similar  differences  exist  throughout  the  whole 
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year  among  the  different  Counties.  Thus  in  Saint 
John  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  6s.  9d.,  in  Kent 
6s.  3d.,  in  Sunbury,  8s.  9d.,  in  Restigouche  9s.  In 
King's  barley  sells  for  3s.  7d«>  while  in  Queen's  it 
brings  5s.  6d.  In  Westmorland  oats  average  Is.  8d., 
and  in  Charlotte  2s.  6d.  a  bushel.  Similar  differences 
appear,  not  only  in  regard  to  other  grains  and  to  root 
crops,  but  in  regard  to  beef,  butter  and  cheese. 

Such  differences  as  the  above  exist  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent even  in  ihe  oldest  cultivated  and  most  improved 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  to  difficulty  of 
transport  from  one  market  to  another  that  such  differ- 
ences are  owing.  They  prevent  the  farmer  from  carry- 
ing his  produce  to  the  highest  market,  and  the  con- 
sumer from  obtaining  his  supplies  from  the  cheapest 
source.  Good  roads  not  only  add  to  the  general  com- 
fort of  the  whole  population,  and  hasten  forward  the 
development  of  the  general  capabilities  of  a  country, 
but  they  are  of  direct  money-value  both  to  consumer 
and  to  producer  in  a  degree  which  is  very  generally 
under-estimated. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  great 
extent  of  good  roads  which  the  Province  now  possesses, 
but  every  year  will  open  up  new  roads,  and  will  improve 
existing  means  ot  communication  ;  as  these  progress, 
not  only  will  the  country  through  which  they  pass 
advance  along  with  them,  but  the  inequalities  of  the 
prices  paid  or  received  for  agricultural,  and  other 
produce,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  gradually 
be  lessened. 

5th.  But  the  general  averages  for  the  whole  Pro- 
vince are  most  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 
These  are  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain  per  bushel 
and  per  quarter — 

XVIII. 

per  bush,     per  quar.  per  bush,     per  quar. 

Wheat     7s  6d         60s  Od         Rye,  4s  lOd         38s  8d 

Barley,      4    2£  33    8  Buckwheat,    3    9  30    0 

Oats,         2    0  16    0  Indian  Corn,  4    8  37    4 

For  root  crops  and  for  hay  the  averages  are — 
XIX. 

Potatoes,       Is  lid  per  bush.     Carrots,  2s  5d  per  bush. 

Turnips,        1      2  do.  Man.  Wurtzel,  2    1  do. 

Eng.  Hay,  49      0  per  ton.  Marsh  Hay,      20    0  per  ton. 

For  the  manufactured  products  of  the  farm  they  are 
as  follows — 
XX 


Beef, 

Mutton, 
Pork, 


3|d  per  lb. 

3* 

3i 


Cheese, 
Butter, 


5id  per  lb, 
91         " 


I  do  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  far,, 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Provincial  farmer,, 
the  above  prices  are  or  are  not  absolutely  remunerative. 
But  when  we  consider  at  how  much  less  cost  these 
crops  are  raised  in  this  Province  than  they  are  in 
Great  Britain,  and  compare  the  prices  in  the  two 
countries,  it  will  appear  that  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer,  with  no  rent  and  few  taxes  to  pay,  ought  at 
least  to  be  as  well  off  as  the  English  farmer.  Thus 
reducing  the  New  Brunswick  currency  to  sterling 
money,*  and  taking  the  averages  of  the  London  Corn 
Exchange  for  the  six  months,  ending  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, being  the  most  extensive  English  averages  to 


Note.— It  will  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  annex  a  Table,, 
shewing  the  nominal  value  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  several 
Colonies  in  British  North  America.  This  statement  is  taken 
from  the  "  Currencv  of  the  British  Colonies,"  printed  for  H. 
M.  Stationer's  Office  in  1848  : 

Canada,  £14  4;  Nova  Scotia,  £1  5s. ;  N.  Brunswick,  £1  4s. 
£1  therefore  in  OJew  Brunswick  currency  is  l-6th  less  thaxv 
the  same  nominal  sum  in  Great  Britain. 

C 


4Ss 

6d 

41r     6 

27 

3 

28       7 

13 

9 

16     10 

30 

11 

22       9 

34 

which  T  Can  at  present  refer,  the  prices  of  grain  in  th 
two  countries  are  as  follow  per  quarter  : — 
XXI.  New  Brunswick.  London. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

I  do  not  found  any  argument  or  conclusions  on  the 
general  superiority  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  to 
those  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  Table. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  English  prices  are  at  present 
unremunerative  to  the  English  farmer,  and  this  may 
possibly  be  the  case.  No  safe  inference,  therefore,  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  New  Brunswick  prices, 
from  any  comparison  of  them  with  those  now  realized 
by  the  English  farmer. 

I  have  before  me  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics, 
published  at  Montreal  during  the  present  year,  in  which 
is  given  (p.  43)  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  ol 
produce  in  Canada  in  1848.  I  insert  a  comparison  ol 
these  prices,  and  of  those  obtained  at  the  Toronto 
market  on  the  iOih  October  of  the  present  year,  with 
the  New  Brunswick  prices  already  given  :  — 
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XXII.  Upper  Canada. 

Average  for  Toronto  market 

1848 


18 
10 
32 
18 
20 
1 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  Corn, 

Potatoes, 

XXIII. 
Beef, 

Mutton, 

Pork, 

Fresh  Butter,  -. 

Firkin     do.     -.. 

Cheese, 


10th  Oct.  1849. 

27s   Od 

14     0 

9     4 

25     6 


New  Brunswick 

1848  &  1849. 
'     60s    8d 


0 

21 

0 

3i 

0 

3 

0 

B) 

0 

H 

0 

4! 

per 


lb. 


From  the   superiority  of  the   New  Brunswick  price 
taken  alone,  over  those  of  Western  Canada,  exhibited 
in  the  above  Table,  we  must  not  drav«   any  hasty  con 
elusions  as  to  the  better  condition  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick farmer.     But  if  in  respect  of  climate,  of  produc 
tiveness  of  soil,  of  cost  of  labour,  and  so  on,  he  be  on 
a  level  with  his  Canadian  neighbour,  we  may  reasonably 
say,  that  as  he  obtains  a  better  price  for  his  produce, 
he  ought  also  to  be   more  comfortable  in   his  general 
circumstances. 

Now  the  comparative  productiveness  and  the  market 
prices,  as  between  Upper  Canada  and  New  Brunswick, 
according  to  the  data  already  given,  are  as  follow: — 


lo  not  apply,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  above  general 
•onclusions  would  be  untrue. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio, 
published  in  January  last,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  contains  returns  of  the  average  prices  of  grain 
nd  roots  obtained  in  the  several  Counties  of  that  State 
in  1848,  furnished  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
County  Agricultural  Societies.  1  have  tabulated  these 
returnst  and  ha»e  drawn  from  them  a  general  average 
of  the  prices  obtained  in  the  whole  State  in  that  year, 
compared  with  the  New  Brunswick  prices.  They  are 
as  follow  in  New  Brunswick  currency  : — 

XXV.  State  of  Ohio.  New  Brunswick. 
Wheat,                 31s   Od  per  quar.  60s   Od  per  quar. 
Barley,                  14     8  3     0" 
Oats,                       8     0"                              16     0  " 
Rye,                      16     0                                         38     8 
Buckwheat,          14     4           "                               30     0  " 
Indian  Corn,        10     8           "                             37     4  " 
Potatoes,                 1  10|  per  bush.                       1  11     per  bush. 
Hay,                       23     9  per  ton.     English,  49s.     Marsh,  20s. 

I  need  not  remark  on  the  great  superiority  of  the  New 
Brunswick  over  the  Ohio  State  prices,  as  shown  by  the 
above  Table.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  however, 
in  order  to  understand  the  full  value  of  the  differences 
between  the  sets  of  numbers  in  the  two  columns,  that 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  the  two  countries, 
as  shown  by  Table  X.  inserted  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  Report,  is  also  in  favour  of  New  Brunswick.  To 
make  this  clearer,  1  introduce,  as  I  have  done  in  regard 
to  Upper  Canada,  a  combined  view  of  the  produce  per 
icre,  and  the  prices  obtained  in  the  two  countries,  on 
an  average  of  the  whole  returns  from  each  ;  — 

XXVI.  State  of  Ohio.  New  Brunswick. 
Produce  per      Price  per       Produce  pei*      Price  per 

quarter. 
31s 

8d 


Wheat, 

B  arley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 

Indian  Corn 

Potatoes, 


acre  m  bush 

15| 

24 

33| 

16* 

20  £ 
4U 
69* 


14 
8 
16 
14 
10 
bush.  1 
23 


4 

8 
10i 


acre  in  bush 

17| 
27 
33 
18 
28 
36£ 
204 
tons  If 


quarter. 
60s   8d 
34 
16 

38     8 
30 

37     4 
bush.  1   11 
20s  to  49s 


XXIV. 


Upper  Canada. 
Produce     Price  per 


New  Brunswick. 
Produce      Price  per 


per  acre. 

quarter. 

per  acre 

Wheat, 

121 

28s 

17| 

Barley, 

17* 

18 

27 

Oats, 

24i 

10 

33 

Rye, 

HI 

18 

18 

Maize, 

211 

20 

36| 

Buckwheat, 

16J 

32 

28 

Potatoes, 

84 

1  6d  p.  b. 

204 

quarter. 
60s  8d 
34  0 
16  0 
38  8 
37  4 
30  0 
1  llp.b 

If  the  numbers  in  this  Table  are  at  all  to  be  relied 
Tipon,  they  compel  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  as  to 
the  productiveness  of  their  soils,  and  to  the  prices 
obtained  (or  produce,  the  New  Brunswick  farmers,  as 
a  body,  have  a  decided  advantage  over  Canada  West, 
taken  collectively.  This  of  course  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  richer  and  poorer  districts  in  either 
Province,  to  which  the  average  numbers   above  given 


Hay,  tons  1\ 

All  the  numbers,  whether  they  represent  produce  or 
prices,  are  superior  in  the  case  of  New  Brunswick, 
except  the  produce  of  Indian  Corn  ;  and  it  is  probably 
in  the  geueral  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  this  grain, 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  differs  most  widely  from  New 
Brunswick  in  its  agricultural  character. 

If  we  combine  together  the  produce  per  acre  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  produce  in  the  markets  of 
Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  State  ol  Ohio, 
we  shall  obtain  the  average  money  value  of  an  acre  of 
each  crop  in  the  three  countries.  This  money  value — 
vhat  it  woula  sell  for  in  the  home  market — ought  to 
measure,  if  other  things  be  equal,  the  comparative  profit 
of  farming,  and  the  value  of  farms  in  the  several  coun- 
tries I  have  calculated  these  values,  and  embodied 
rhem  in  the  following  Table: — 
XXVII.     Average  money  value  of  an  acre  of  each  crop. 


f 

state  of  Ohio. 

Canada  West. 

N.Brunswick 

Wheat, 

£2  19     0 

£2     4     7 

£6  13     0 

Barley, 

2     4     0 

1  19     4| 

5  13     7* 

Oats, 

1  13     9 

1  11     0 

6     3     6 

Rye, 

1  12     4 

1     5  10* 

4     7     0 

Buckwheat, 

1  16     3 

3     5     0 

5     5     0 

Indian  Corn 

2  15     0 

2  14     4| 

8  10     4 

Potatoes, 

6     9     4| 

6     6     0 

19  11     0 

A  glance  at  these  three  columns  shows  how  much 
larger  a  money  return  the  New  Brunswick  land  yields 
to  the  farmer  than  that  of  either  Upper  Canada  or  of 
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the  State  of  Ohio.     Unless  there  be  something  very 
special  in   the  circumstances  of  the   New  Brunswick 
farmers  therefore,  one  cannot  refrain  from  concluding — 
Ut.  From  the  amount  of  produce— 

a.  That  grain  and  roots  generally  can  be  raised 
more  cheaply  in  this  Province  than  either  in  New 
York  State,  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  Upper  Canada;  and 

b.  That  it  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  these 
countries  successfully,  and  drive  them  from  its  home 
markets. 

2nd,.  From  the  prices  obtained— That  if  the  farmers 
in  these  countries  can  make  a  living,  the  New  Bruns- 


wick farmer  should  be  able  to  do  so  easier,  and  should 
be  better  off  than  they  are. 


Appendix  to  the  Chapter  on  Prices. 

Asa  further  record  and  illustration  of  the  prices  of 
provisions  in  New  Brunswick,  I  annex  to  this  Chapter 
a  Table  of  the  Prices  of  Provisions  in  the  Market  of 
Saint  John  during  the  last  five  years,  taken  quarterly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  prices  and  these  averages 
are,  even  at  the  place  of  most  importation,  compara- 
tively high  : — 


XXVHL      Table  of  the  Prices  of  Provisions  of  various  kinds  in  the  Saint  John  Markets  at  different  periods 
of  the  Years  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848,  and  1849. 


Articles. 


1845. 


American  VVheat,  per  bushel,  . » 

Oats,  per  bushel,       ». 

Potatoes,  per  bushel,  ..  ^» 

Turnips,  per  bushel,.. 

American  Superfine  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  in  bags,  196  lbs., 

Rye  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Corn  Meal,  per  barrel, 

Oat  Meal,  per  cwt.,  ..  . . 

Buckwheat  Meal,  per  cwt.,  . . 

Hay,  per  ton,. .  ..  ..  . » 

Beef,  per  100  lbs 

Do.  on  foot,  (sinking  offal,).. 

Do.  per  lb.,  Butcher's  Market, 

Do.  per  lb.,  Country  Market, 

Pork,  per  pound, 

Mutton,  per  pound,  .. 

Lamb,  per  pound, 

Veal,  per  pound,        . .  . .  . . 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Roll,) 
Butter,  per  tt>.,  (Packed,)    .. 
Eggs,  per  dozen, 


25 


American  Wheat,  per  bushel, 

Oats,  per  bushel, 

Potatoes,  per  bushel, 

Turnips,  per  bushel, 

Americau  Sup.  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  in  bags,  196  lbs. 

Rye  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Corn  Meal,  per  barrel, 

Oat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

Buckwheat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

Hay,  per  ton, 

Beef,  per  lOOlbs., 

Do.  on  loot,  (sinking  offal.) 

Do.  per  lb.,  Butchers  Market, 

Do.  per  lb.,  Country  Market, 

Pork,  per  pound, 

Mutton,  per  pound, 

Lamb,  per  pound, 

Veal,  per  pound, 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Roll.) 

Butter,  per  ft>.,  (Packed,) 

Eggs,  per  dozen, 


March, 

s.  d.  s.  d* 

2     9  Vo    3 

5 

1     6    to    2 
35 

32     6 
30 

26    3 
22 


75 


to  100 


4 

to 

3\  to 

4 

to 

4 

to 

4 

to 

3 

to 

10 

to 

9 

to 

10 

to 

4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
11 
91 


May. 

d.  s.  d. 

9  to  6 
3    to    2     6 

8  to    2 

9  Vo30 
9  to  30 
6 

to  15     6 


to  32     6 


3    to 


3    to 

10 
9 
6* 


GO 


to  21 
to  20 


to  80 


4    to 

4*  to 


3* 


3| 


August. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

2     6  Vo    2  10 


May. 

d*  s.  d. 

to    2     6 
6    to    6 

Vo  31     3 
to  29 


4    to  o 

2    to    1     3 

10 


50 


6 
3 

6    to  20 
to  16 


4    to 
3    to 


44  to 
4  to 
2  to 
94  to 
9  to 
8 


1846. 


6 
3| 

5 

41 
4 
10 
9| 


December. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

2     6  Vo    3 
2  to    4 

40  Vo  41     3 

37  6    to  38     9 

35 

28  9    to  30 

23  to  23     9 


August 

d.  s.  d. 


3  to  27     6 
to  26    3 

9 

to  60 

4  Vo  6 


3*  to  4 

3£  to  4 

3    to  4 

11    to  1 

9    to  10 


50 


9    to 

9 

9 


34 

6 

3* 

34 

44 

34 

10 


December. 

s. 

d.           s. 

d. 

1 

9  Vo    2 

3 

3 

to    4 

1 

4    to    1 

6 

33 

.    to  35 

31 

3    to  32 

6 

31 

3 

■23 

9    to  25 

•22 

6    to  23 

9 

to  70 


4    to 

6* 

24  to 

3* 

3    to 

34 

3h  to 

4 

3$  to 

4 

1          to    1 

2 

9* 

1     3 
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Abticles. 

1847. 

March. 

May. 

August. 

December. 

s. 

d.          s. 

d. 

s. 

d.            8. 

d. 

s. 

d.           s. 

d. 

s. 

d.            s.  d. 

American  Wheat,  per  bushel, 

•  • 

,  a 

*  * 

•  • 

Oats,  per  bushel, 

2 

3    to    2 

6 

3 

3    to    3 

6 

t . 

2 

3    to    2     9 

Potatoes,  per  bushel, 

3 

6    to    4 

0 

5 

6    to    6 

6 

3 

6    to    4 

4 

to    5 

Turnips,  per  bushel, 

2 

1 

6 

. . 

1 

9    to    2 

American  Sup.  Flour,  per  barrel, 

41 

3    to  45 

60 

38 

to  41 

3 

37 

6    to  41     3 

Mill  Flour,  per  barrel, 

42 

6    to  43 

9 

55 

40 

to  41 

3 

37 

6                     1 

Mill  Flour,  iu  bags,  196  lbs., 

41 

3    to  42 

6 

57 

6    to  60 

40 

to  41 

3 

37 

3                     1 

Rye  Flour,  per  barrel, 

28 

9    to  30 

40 

25 

30 

to  31          1 

Corn  Meal,  per  barrel, 

28 

9    to  30 

30 

3 

22 

to  22 

6 

22 

6    to  23     9   1 

Oat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

16 

to  22 

6 

20 

to  22 

6 

26 

3 

20 

to  25          1 

Buckwheat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

12 

6    to  15 

14 

to  16 

•  • 

11 

6    to  15          1 

Hay,  per  ton, 

60 

to  80 

80 

to  100 

57 

to  65 

60 

to  80          1 

Beef,  per  100  lbs., 

. , 

.  • 

• » 

1 

Do.  on  foot,  (sinking  offal.) 

. , 

. . 

.  t 

•  •                1 

Do.  per  lb.,  Butcher's  Market, 

4    to  . 

7 

5    to 

7 

4    to 

7 

3    to         6    1 

Do.  per  ft>,,  Country  Market, 

3    to 

34 

4    to 

44 

34  to 

5 

2    to          3    1 

Pork,  per  pound, 

44  to 

5 

4    to 

5 

. . 

34  to          4 

Mutton,  per  pound, 

4    to 

5 

5    to 

54 

4    to 

44 

3    to          34 

Lamb,  per  pound, 

•  o 

34  to 

5 

4    to 

44 

24  to          3 

Veal,  per  pound, 

34  to 

44 

34  to 

5 

•  • 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Roll,) 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

to    1     1 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Packed.) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

11 

Eggs,  per  dozen, 

1 

6 

74  to 

8 

104  to 

11 

1 

1848. 


American  Wheat,  per  bushel, 

Oats,  per  bushel, 

Potatoes,  per  bushel, 

Turnips,  per  buphel, 

American  Sup.  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Mill  Flour,  in  bags,  196  Iba., 

Rye  Flour,  per  barrel, 

Corn  Meal,  per  barrel, 

Oat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

Buckwheat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

Hay,  per  ton, 

Beef,  per  100  lbs., 

Do.  on  foot,  (sinking  offal,) 

Do.  per  lb.,  Butcher's  Market, 

Do.  per  lb.,  Country  Market, 

Pork,  per  pound, 

Mutton,  per  pound, 

Lamb,  per  pound, 

Veal,  per  pound. 

Butter,  per  ft.,  (Roll,) 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Packed,) 

Eggs,  per  dozen, 


American  Wheat,  per  bushel, 
Oats,  per  bushel, 
Potatoes,  per  bushel, 
Turnips,  per  bushel, 
American  Sup.  Flour,  per  barrel, 
Mill  Flour,  per  barrel, 
Mill  Flour,  in  bags,  196  lbs., 
Rye  Flour,  per  barrel, 


March. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

2     5  Vo    2     9 
4  ro    5 


to  40 
to  37 

to  29 
to  19 
to  25 
to  16 
to  45 


34  to 
24  to 
34  to 
3  to 
3  to 
34  to 

10    to 


6 

3 

4 

34 

34 

5 

104 


June. 
s.  d.  "s.  d. 

2    5  Vo    2    7 
4         to    5 


to  37 
to  37 


to  17 


to  45 


4 

to 

34  to 

5 

to 

5 

to 

34 

to 

1 

1 

74 


August. 
d.  s.  d. 


to  2 
to  3 
to  5 
to  35 


to  23 
to  17 
to  17 

to  40 


4    to 
2h  to 

34  Vo 
3  to 
3  to 
10  to 
74  to 
74 


6 
Si 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 


December. 
s.  d.  8.  d. 


9    to    2 

8    to    4 

6    to    2 

6    to  34 

3    to  32 

to  31 

to  25 

6    to  18 

6    to  15 

to  13 

to  50 


3    to 

14  to 
2i  to 
2  to 
2  to 
24  to 
10  to 
84  to 
9    to 


5 

24 

3 

3 

3 
34 

104 
9 
94 


1849, 


March. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


to  1 
to  5 
to  3 
to  35 
to  32 


June. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


to    4 

6    to    6 

9    to    2 

to  31 

to  31 


6    to  18    9 


September. 

s.  d.           s.  d. 

2  3    to    2     6 

3  to    4 

30  Vo  31     3 

28  9    to  30 

28  to  30 

17  6    to  18    9 


December. 
d.  s.  d. 


1  10    to    2 
1  10    to    3 


to    1 
to  31 
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P 

rovisions,  Sfc. — Continued. 

Articles. 

1849. 

March. 

June. 

September. 

December. 

s.  d.           s. 

d. 

s. 

d.           s.  d. 

s.  d.           s.  d. 

s. 

d.           s.  d. 

Corn  Meal,  per  barrel. 

25 

18 

17 

17 

to  18 

Oat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

12     6    to  14 

12 

6    to  14 

12     6    to  14 

12 

6    to  14 

Buckwheat  Meal,  per  cwt., 

9          to  11 

9 

to  11 

9          to  11 

9 

6    to  12    6 

Hay,  per  ton, 

35          to  40 

40 

to  50 

50          to  60 

60 

to  70 

Beef,  per  100  lbs., 

.. 

. . 

. . 

Do.  on  foot,  (siuking  offal.) 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Do.  per  ft.,  Butcher's  Market, 

4    to 

H 

4    to          5i 

4    to         6 

3    to         5 

Do.  per  lb.,  Country  Market, 

3    to 

34 

3    to         3* 

3    to          34 

I    to         2 

Pork,  per  pound, 

4*  to 

5 

. . 

24  to         34 

Mutton,  per  pound, 

34  to 

5 

3    to          4 

24  to         34 

14  to         2 

Lamb,  per  pound, 

3*  to 

5 

. . 

2    to         34 

14  to         2 

Veal,  per  pound, 

34  to 

44 

2\  to          4 

2    to         34 

2    to         34 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Roll,) 

9* 

9*  to        10 

94  to        11 

10    to        11 

Butter,  per  lb.,  (Packed,) 

8    to 

8* 

8    to         84 

8    to          9 

10    to       114 

Eggs,  per  dozen, 

.. 

8 

7    to         74 

9    to          94 

The  annexed  Tables  (A.  &  B.)  also   show  the  prices  obtained  for  Cattle,  and  for  the  Butter  and  Cheese 

of  one  Cow  : — 

A.  Prices  obtained  for  Cattle,  fyc,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 


Counties. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

Cows. 

Heifers. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Authority. 

No. 

Saint  John,.. 

# 

3/ to  3/  10s 

•  • 

•• 

D.B.  Stevens, 

1 

Charlotte,    .. 

15/  to  2*6/,  yoke, 

6/  to  8/ 

•* 

£1  10s  to  £2, 
1  yr.  old  3*0*s,  2  do.  60s 

•• 

Leicesters,  10s 

Joseph  Walton. 
David  Mowatt, 
John  Mann,  Jr. 
John  Farmer, 

2 
3 
5 
6 

Westmorland, 

10/  to  1*2/,  yoke, 
10/  to  12/,  yoke, 

Cattle 
Young 

from  2  to  3 
Stock  from 

2  rears  olo,  50s 
years  old,  £2  to  £2  10s 
£1  to  £4, 

» 

•• 

Mr.  

H.D.  Charters, 
Joseph  Avard. 

7 
9 
16 

King's, 

18/  to  2*6/,  yoke, 

5/  to  10/, 

£4  10s* 
£2  to  £6, 
£3  to  £6, 

.. 

25s  to  30s 

8s  to  15s 
10s  to  20s 

10s  to  15s 
5s  to  10s 

A.  C.  Evanson, 
Thomas  Beer, 
Andrew  Aiton, 
D.M'Lauchlan. 
William  Keith, 

18 

20 

12/  to  18/,  yoke, 

20* 

22 
23 

Queen's, 

.. 

Stock  3 

yrs.oid,3/ 

to  £5, 

.. 

.. 

Wm.  Pindar, 

29 

Sunbury,     .. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

10s  to  17s  6d 

.. 

C.L.  Hatheway 

32 

York,    ..     .. 

, . 

Stock 

from  1  to  3 

years  old,  £1  10s  to  £4 

. . 

£2  for  breeders 

John  H.  Reid, 
Israel  Parent, 

38 

44 

Albert, . . 

10/  to'  12/  10s 

•- 

•- 

3  years  old,  503  to  60s 

12s6d  to  17s6d 
15s  to*  17«  6d 

17s  6d 
8s  9d 
8s  9d 

John  Lewis, 
Wm.  Wallace, 
J.  M'Latchey, 

50 
51 
52 

Kent,    ..     .. 
Northumb'ld, 

Restigouche, 

5  Calves,  25s 
I     to  30«  ; 

1  yr.  old 

6/  to  8/ 
50s;  2yrs. 

oM,  70b, 

15s  to  20b 

•• 

John  Porter, 
Duarald  Stewart 

53 
55 

56 

62 
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COUKTIBS. 

Kind  of 
Stock. 

Butter. 
lbs. 

Cheese, 
lbs. 

Purposes  for  which  Cattle 
are  kept. 

Authority. 

No, 

Saint  John, 

3  to  5  per  week, 

From  1st  May  to  1st  November 

D.  B.Stevens,  C.A.S. 

1 

Charlotte, 

6 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Joseph  Walton, 

2 

5 

Dairy  and  Labor,  then  for  Beef, 

David  Mowatt, 

3 

120  per  season. 

Dairy, 

James  Stevenson, 

4 

100     '• 

Dairy, 

John  Farmer, 

6 

Westmorland, 

100     " 

Dairy,  Labor  and  Beef, 

Mr. 

7 

80     " 

Dairy  and  Labor,  then  for  Beef, 

R.  K.  Gilbert, 

8 

90     " 

(  Dairy, — young  cattle  kept  ~) 
l  for  stocking  the  farm.            ) 

Howard  D.  Charters. 

9 

120     '• 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Robert  B.  Chapman, 

10 

60     " 

Dairy, 

R.  B.  C.  Weldon, 

11 

{  May  1  to  Nov  11 
I  60  to  100  pr  sea. 

>  75  to  150  per  sea. 

Dairy,  Labor  and  Beef, 

William  Crane, 

12 

60  to  100    "     " 

Charles  Dixon, 

13 

100                 "     !' 

Dairy  and  Labor, 

John  Trenholm, 

14 

6  per  week, 

Dairy  and  Labor, 

Joseph  Avard, 

16 

King's, 

70  per  annum, 

140  per  annum. 

Dairy,  Labor,  and  Beef, 

Geoi-ge  Otty, 

17 

60  to  90  pr  season 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

A.  C.  Evan  son, 

18 

70            "      " 

Dairy, 

Henry  Hayward, 

19 

6  per  week, 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Thomas  Beer, 

20 

70  per  season, 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Matthew  M'Leod, 

21 

7  per  week, 

Dairy, 

Daniel  M'Lauchlan, 

22 

60  per  season, 

Dairy, 

William  Keith. 

23 

Queen's, 

70    " 

Dairy, 

Daniel  S.  Smith, 

24 

60  to  100  in  6  mos. 

120  to  200. 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Rev.  Allan  Coster, 

25 

4prwk  for  6  " 

Dairy, 

John  Robertson, 

26 

80  per  season. 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Elijah  A.  Perkins, 

27 

60  to  100  pr  " 

120  to  200  per  sea. 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

William  Reed, 

28 

100  to  110  pr  sea. 

Dairy, 

William  Pindar, 

29 

50  average      " 

Dairy, 

Samuel  Mahood, 

30 

80  per  season, 

100  per  season. 

Dairy, 

Robert  Smyth, 

31 

Sunbury, 

100    "         " 

200     " 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

C.  L.  Hatheway, 

32 

112    " 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

Charles  Harrison, 

35 

York, 

D  urham 

12  per  week, 

Dairy  and  Beef, 

John  H.  Reid, 

38 

4    « 

Dairy, 

R.  D.  James, 

41 

112  per  season, 

Dairy, 

§ames  Sutherland, 

42 

(  7  per  week  for  4 
(  mon's,  then  less, 

>    14  per  week. 

Dairy,  Sheep  for  market, 

Israel  Parent, 

44 

5  per  week, 

Dairy, 

William  Dow, 

45 

Carleton, 

6    "       " 

8     " 

Dairy, 

James  L.  Pickett, 

47 

Albert. 

112  per  season,  or 

224. 

One  quarter  of  stock  for  Dairy, 

John  Smith, 

48 

60  to  100  pr  sea. 

Dairy,  Labor  and  Beef, 

John  Lewis, 

50 

100  to  120  "     " 

Dairy,  Labor  and  Beef, 

William  Wallace, 

51 

60  to  100  "     " 

Dairy,  Labor  and  Beef, 

John  M'Latchey, 

52 

Kent, 

4  pr  week,  15th 

May  to  15th  October 

Dah*y, 

Joseph  C.  Wheten, 

53 

Northumberland, 

112  per  season, 

Dairy, 

James  Caie, 

55 

112  per  annum, 

56  per  annum. 

Dairy, 

John  Porter,. 

56. 

Restigouche, 

70  to  80  pr  sea. 

50  to  60  per  season 

Dairy, 

Dugald  Stewart, 

62 

Average  of  Butter  and  Cheese  for  the  whole  Province. 
Butter.  Cheese. 


Per  Week. 
5£  lbs. 


For  the  Season. 

89|  lbs. 


Per  Week. 
11  lbs. 


For  the  Season. 
140|  lbs. 


XXIX. 

Wholesale  prices  from  Mr.  Jardine's  Store  Books. 


Years. 

Wheat, 

S.  Flour, 

R.Flour, 

C.Meal, 

Oatmeal, 

per  bush. 

per  brl. 

per  brl. 

per  brl. 

per  cwt. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d 

1844     May, 

6     0 

31     3 

20     0 

17     0 

13     9 

Not. 

5     6 

28     9 

20     0 

15     6 

ia    9 

1845     May, 

6     0 

27     6 

20     0 

15     0 

13     9 

Nov. 

7     0 

37     6 

25     0 

21     3 

25     0 

1846     May, 

6     3 

30     0 

20     0 

18     9 

22     6 

Nov. 

6     3 

33     9 

23     9 

22     6 

20     0 

1847     May, 

9     0 

42     6 

28     9 

27     6 

20     0 

Nov. 

7     6 

37     6 

23     9 

20     0 

22     6 

1848     May, 

7     6 

37     6 

23     9 

16     0 

17     6 

Nov. 

6     3 

32     6 

25     0 

18     9 

20     0 

1849     May, 

6     3 

30     0 

20     0 

17     6 

17     6 

Nov, 

6     3 

30     0 

21     3 

18     0 

17     6 

Chapter  VIII. 

Of  the  Climate  of  New  Brunswick  in  relation  to> 
its  Agricultural  capabilities,  and  to  the  profits  of 
Farming. 

The  subject  of  general  climate  is  a  very  wide  one, 
but  the  relations  of  climate  to  agriculture,  in  the  econo- 
mical sense,  admit  of  a  comparatively  limited  discussion. 

Two  things  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  New  Bruns-- 
wick,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by  all  the  evidence  I  have 
collected,  unreservedly  to  admit. 

1  st.  That  it  is  an  exceedingly  heal  thy  climate.  Every 
medical  man  I  have  met  in  the  Province,  I  believe 
without  exception,  and  almost  every  other  person  I  have 
conversed  with,  assure  me  of  this ;  and  the  healthy  looks 
and  the  numerous  families  of  the  natives  of  all  classes 
confirm  these  assurances. 


Agricultural  Capabilities  of  New  Brunswick. 
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2nd.  That  it  does  not  prevent  the  soil  from  producing 
crops  which,  other  things  being  equal,  are  not  inferior 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  to  those  of  average  soils 
in  England;  while  the  Tables  of  produce  introduced 
into  a  previous  Chapter  shows,  that  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  it  permits  the  soil  of  New  Brunswick 
to  yield  crops  jvbich  exceed  the  present  averages  of 
UpperCanada,  and  of  the  States  of  NewYork  and  Ohio. 

The  admission,  especially  of  this  latter  fact,  shorten? 
our  inquiry  very  much,  and  restricts  our  attention 
almost  entirely  to  the  economical  influence  of  the 
elimate  on  the  farmer's  operations — the  mode  in  which 
it  interferes  with  these  operations — and  the  extent  to 
which  it  lessens  the  farmer's  profits. 

1  st.  As  to  the  way  in  which  it  intereferes  with  the 
farmer' 's  operations.  This  it  does  chiefly  by  shortening 
the  period  during  which  all  the  out-door  business  of 
the  farm  is  to  be  performed. 

The  ploughing  and  sowing  of  spring,  the  root  hus- 
bandry and  hay  making  of  summer,  and  the  reaping 
and  ploughing  of  autumn,  have  all  to  be  hurried  into 
the  few  months  which  intervene  between  the  final  thaws- 
of  spring  and  the  first  snows  of  approaching  winter. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  whatever  extent  the  time 
for  these  field  operations  is  really  shortened  in  Nevv 
Brunswick,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  by  the 
duration  of  winter,  to  that  extent  the  Provincial  farmer 
is  hampered  in  his  work. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I  was  anxious  to  obtain 
precise  data,  from  which  T  might  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
clear  idea  of  the  time  for  field  labour  which  the  Ne 
Brunswick  farmer  has  at  his  disposal.  1  therefore 
introduced  an  inquiry  upon  the  subject  among  the 
questions  I  caused  to  \m  circulated  among  the  practica 
men  of  the  Province.  To  this  question  T  have  received 
numerous  replies  ;  and  the  following  Table,  "'compiled 
from  them,  exhibits  the  times  of  earliest  sowing  and 
latest  fall  ploughing  in  (he  different  parts  of  the  Pro 
vince,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  information  : — 

XXX.     Time  of  earliest  Sowing  and  latest  Fall  Ploughing  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 


Times  of  earliest  Solving  and  latest  Ploughing — Continued. 


Authority. 

No. 

Earliest 
Sowing. 

Latest  Ploughing. 

C.  L.  Hatheway, 

32 

20th  April, 

30th  November. 

Nath.  Hubbard, 

33 

10th  May, 

15th 

Charles  H.  Clowes, 

34 

1st     " 

10th 

Charles  Harrison, 

35 

1st     " 

1st 

Edward  Simonds, 

36 

1st     " 

20th 

James  Johnston, 

37 

1st     " 

16th 

John  H.  Reid, 

38 

15th  April, 

15th 

William  Wilmot, 

40 

« 

« 

Robert  D.  James, 

41 

25th      " 

15th       '  " 

Edwin  Jacob, 

43 

15th       " 

20th 

Israel  Parent, 

44 

1st  May, 

10th 

"William  Dow, 

45 

1st     " 

15th          " 

James  Rankin, 

46 

25th  April, 

15th 

James  L.  Pickett, 

47 

1st  May, 

10th           " 

John  Smith 

48 

1st  April, 

10th 

William  H.  Steves, 

49 

1st  May, 

John  Lewis, 

50 

15th  April, 

25th 

William  Wallace, 

1    51 

1st 

15th 

John  M'Latchey, 

52 

1st  May, 

Joseph  C.  Wheten, 

53 

1st     " 

1st 

J.  G.  G.  Lay  ton, 

54 

20th  April, 

15th 

James  Caie, 

55 

1st  May, 

John  Porter, 

56 

1st     " 

15th           " 

H.  W.  Baldwin, 

58 

15th    " 

15th  October.* 

E    Lockhart, 

60 

30th  April, 

15th  November. 

Dugald  Stewart, 

62 

»;            " 

15th 

Authority. 

No. 

Earliest 
Sowing. 

Latest  Ploughing. 

D.  B.  Stevens,  (C.A.S) 

1 

15th  April. 

20th  November. 

Joseph  Walton, . 

2 

20th      " 

15th 

David  Mowatt, 

3 

25th       " 

15th 

James  Stevenson, 

4 

8th      " 

25th           " 

John  Mann,  Jr., 

5 

10th      •' 

20th 

John  Farmer, 

6 

15th      " 

30th 

Mr. 

7 

10th      " 

13th 

R.  K.  Gilbert, 

8 

17th  March, 

December. 

Howard  D.  Charters, 

9 

15th  April, 

30th  November. 

R.B.  C.  Weldon, 

11 

1st       " 

30th  October. 

William  Crane, 

12 

15th      " 

20th  November. 

Charles  Dixon. 

13 

" 

John  Trenholm, 

14 

1st  May, 

25th 

Alex.  Munroe, 

15 

20th  April, 

25th 

Joseph  Avard, 

16 

" 

1st  December. 

George  Otty, 

17 

20  th      - 

1st 

Henry  Hayward, 

19 

20th      " 

1st 

Thomas  Beer, 

20 

27th      " 

1st 

Andrew  Aiton, 

20  i 

14th      " 

12th  November. 

Matthew  M'Leod, 

21 

1st  May, 

20th          " 

Daniel  M'Lauchlan, 

22 

1st     " 

15th          " 

William  Keith, 

23 

10th  April, 

15th           " 

Daniel  S.  Smith, 

24 

15th      " 

20th 

Allan  Coster, 

25 

1st  May, 

30th          " 

John  Robertson, 

26 

1st     " 

15th          " 

William  Reed, 

28 

1st     " 

15th          " 

William  Pindar, 

29 

April, 

25th 

Samuel  Mahood, 

30 

25th     " 

1st          " 

Robert  Smyth, 

31 

1st  May, 

10th          " 

Average  latest  Ploughing,  ...  -  17th  November. 
Average  earliest  Sowing,  ....  21st  April. 
*Note. — I  am  informed  that  this  early  date  cannot  mean 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  at  this  period  was  stopped  by  the  frost,  but 
that  he  had  then  finished  all  the  ploughing  he  himself  intended 
to  perform.  I  have  allowed  these  and  other  early  dates  to 
stand,  however,  as  they  cannot  have  any  great  influence  upon 
the  averages  I  have  drawn,  and  because  I  wish  on  all  occasions, 
if  possible,  to  err  on  the  safe  side — rather  to  appear  to  have  a 
little  shortened,  if  I  mistake  at  all,  than  to  deceive  any  one  by 
lengthening  the  duration  of  summer. 

If  we  suppose  the  year  to  consist  only  of  a  Summer 
and  a  Winter,  and  that  the  length  of  the  Summer  is 
very  nearly  represented  by  the  interval  between  the 
earliest  sowing  and  the  latest  reaping,  we  obtain  from 
the  preceding  Table  the  following  data  and  deductions: 
1st.  Earliest  sowing  in  the  Province,  17th  March. 
Latest  ploughing  in  the  Province,  1st  Dec. 
Longest  Summer  from  these  data — 8  months  &  14  days. 
2nd.  Latest  early  sowing,  15th  May. 

Earliest  late  ploughing,  1st  Nov. 

Shortest  Summer  from  these  data — 5  months  &  15  days. 
3rd.   Mean   length   of  the  Summer  from   these  two 


results — 6  months 


12  days 


4th.  Average  interval  between  the  earliest  sowing 
and  latest  ploughing — or  mean  length  of  Summer — 
Ideduced  by  combining  all  the  returns  in  the  preceding 
Table — 6  months  and  22  days. 

This  number  being  identical  with  that  deduced  from 
the  extremes  only,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  general  or  average  length  of  the 
Summer  in  New  Brunswick. 

It  of  course  varies  in  different  Counties  to  an  extent 

/Inch  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  the  returns 

contained   in   the  Table,   but  these  variations  do  not 

affect  any  general  considerations  which  are  intended  to 

embrace  the  whole   Province. 

The  tillage  of  the  land,  and  the  growth  of  the  crops 
therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  must  be  all  accom- 
plished in  an  average  period  of  6  months  and  20  days. 

Of  this  period,  the  growth  of  the  wheat  and  the  crops 
of  spring  corn  requires  an  average  period  of  three 
months  and  seventeen  days.  This  appears  from  the 
following  Table :  — 
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From  this  Table  we  deduce  for  the  mean  period  of 
growth  of — 


1st. 

Spring  Wheat 

2.1. 

Barley, 

3a. 

Oats, 

4th. 

Spring  live, 

5  th. 

Buckwheat, 

6th. 

Indian  Corn, 

nths. 

Dava 

3 

20 

3 

6 

3 

20 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

32 

Average  period  of  growth,  3  17 

Did  my  limits  permit,  I  might  advert  to  several  in 
teresting  points  which  are  either  brought  out  or  sug 
gested  by  a  consideration  of  the  dates  embodied  in  these 
two  tables,  and  which  form  a  valuable  record  of  the 
existing  climatic  conditions  of  the  Province,  in  so  far 
as  thi-y  affect  some  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
the  farmer. 

But  returning  to  our  immediate  topic,  we  have — 

0        Months.     Days. 

The  average  duration  of  Summer,  6  22 

The  average  period  of  srrowth  of  crops  >  q  i»- 

from  the  above  Table,     ~  S 

Leaving  for  the  spring  and  autumn  plough-  >  q 
ing,  &c,  before  seed  time  and  after  reaping,  £ 

If  we  examine  the  second  of  the  above  Tables,  we 
find  that  the  corn  crops  are  reaped  between  the  20th 
August  and  the  end  of  September.  Some  of  the  re- 
turns give  a  later  date  than  the  22nd  of  October,  and 
that  is  for  Indian  corn;  but  the  average  latest  plough- 
ing deduced  from  Table  XXX.  is  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, leaving  about  seven  weeks  clear  (or  autumn 
ploughing  before  the  winter  sets  in.  In  Spring,  there- 
fore, before  the  average  sowing  time,  there  will  be 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  ploughing  and  other 
preparatory  treatment  of  the  land  can  be  carried  on. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  periods  are  short 
compared  with  the  length  of  time  for  out-door  labour 
which  the  English  and  more  southern  Scottish  farmers 
possess.  The  effect  of  this,  if  other  things  were  all 
equal,  would  be  to  impose  upon  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer  the  necessity  of  employing  a  larger  force  of  men 
and  cattle  to  perform  the  work  of  a  farm  of  equal  extent 
than  the  British  farmer  needs  to  do.  If  this  be  so,  the 
effect  must  be  to  increase  the  comparative  outla}7  of 
the  New  Brunswick  cultivator,  and  to  diminish  in  a 
proportionate  degree  his  profits. 

Two  points,  however,  have  been  brought  under  my 
notice  as  in  some  measure  palliating  or  countervailing 
any  evil  which  may  arise  from  this  cause;   thus — 

1st.  The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  impedes 
the  operations  of  the  British  firmer  is  notoriously  very 
great.  In  some  Counties,  which  possess  soils  of  a 
peculiarly  tenacious  character,  it  brings  in  another  evil 
in  addition  to  that  which  attends  the  New  Brunswick 
winter.  It  not  only  shortens  the  period  during  whicl 
the  work  of  preparing  the  land  can  be  done,  but  it  also 
makes  it  heavier  or  more  difficult  to  do.  Thus  the 
farmer's  expenses  in  Great  Britain  are  considerably 
increased  by  the  precarious  nature  of  the  climate  he 
lives  in. 

But  in  New  Brunswick  the  climate  is  more  steady 
and  equable.  Rains  do  not  so  constantly  fall,  and  when 
they  do  descend,  the  soils  in  mostparts  of  the  Province 
are  so  porous  as  readily  to  allow  them  to  pass  through. 
Thus  the  out-door  operations  of  the  farmer  are  less 
impeded  by  rain,  and  the  disposable  time  he  possesses, 
compared  with  that  of  the  British  farmer,  is  really  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  days  at  the  disposal 
of  each. 

The  following  Table  represents  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  several  months  of  the  year  for  five  years,  as 


observed  by  Mr.  Peter  Dewar,  at  Gardner's  Creek,  in 

the  County  of  Saint  John: — 

XXXII.  Numler  of  rainy  days. 


Months. 


January, 

February, 

Match,  ' 

April. 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


Total  rainy  days, 
No.  of  snowv  days. 


1845. 

1 84b. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

2 

1 

, 

5 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

8 

1 

2 

6 

2 

3 

6 

4 

5 

10 

8 

4 

7 

6 

7 

10 

12 

9 

5 

15 

9 

7 

9 

4 

7 

5 

9 

9 

6 

9 

4 

10 

11 

6 

7 

6 

6 

12 

8 

10 

5 

5 

6 

? 

6 

9 

9 

? 

84 

59 

70 

86 

? 

42 

33 

45 

35 

20 

Mean. 

2  1-5 
1  4-5 

4  1-5 
4 
7 

8  3-5 
8  4-5 
7  1-5 
8 
7  4-5 


Note. — Mr.  Jardine  of  Saint  John  informs  me,  that  on 
consulting  his  Farm  Book,  he  finds  that  in  1844  there  were 
272  dry  days,  67  wet,  and  26  snowy. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  County  of  Saint  John, 
where  the  Register  was  kept  from  which  the  above  Ta- 
ble was  compiled,  more  rain  falls  than  is  usual  through- 
out the  Province;  but  assuming  the  above  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  rainy  days,  we  have  in  the  month  of 
April  and  May,  in  which  the  Spring  ploughing  and 
sowing  has  to  be  performed,  only  eleven  rainy  days  to 
interrupt  the  farmer's  operations  Again,  in  October 
and  November,  when  the  Fall  ploughing  has  to  be 
performed,  there  are  about  two  weeks  of  rainy  days. 
Supposing  therefore  that  every  one  of  these  rainy  days 
is  stormy  enough  to  arrest  out-door  operations,  which 
I  imagine  cannot  be  the  case,  there  remain  of  dry 
ploughing  time  in  Spring  upwards  of  live  weeks,  and 
in  Autumn  a  clear  month. 

With  a  single  pair  of  horses,  an  industrious  man 
will  plough,  sow  and  harrow  many  acres  of  land  during 
these  two  periods.* 


*  As  an  additional  illustration  of  the  climate  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, though  not  bearing  immediately  upon  the  point  discuss- 
ed in  the  text,  I  insert  the  following  Table  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Mahood,  of  Queen's  County.  It  shows  especially  how 
many  bright  days  there  are  in  the  year  in  this  Colony,  on 
which  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  crops,  and 
the  falls  of  heavy  dews  at  night,  very  much  depend  : — 
XXXIII. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No    of 

1848. 

stormy 

cloudy 

clear 

Greatest  heat. 

Greatest  cold. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

January, 

4 

5 

22 

.. 

14J  below  0 

February, 

10 

5 

13 

.. 

6    below  0 

March, 

7 

4 

2 

.. 

down  to  0 

April, 

5 

4 

21 

.. 

20 

May, 

7 

8 

16 

-. 

June, 

11 

4 

15 

110° 

in  sun. 

July, 

9 

3 

19 

116 

in  sun. 

August, 

9 

4 

18 

122 

m  sun. 

September, 

13 

6 

11 

58 

in  shade. 

October, 

14 

2 

15 

November, 

8 

1 

21 

December, 

7 

5 

19 

10    below  0 

Total, 

104 

51 

192 

1849. 

January, 

3 

5 

23 

.. 

20°  below  0 

February, 

5 

7 

16 

6    below  0 

March, 

8 

3 

20 

46c 

in  shade. 

April, 

6 

4 

20 

.. 

20 

May, 

6 

4 

21 

100 

June, 

3 

9 

18 

122 

in  6un. 

100  in  shade. 

July, 

5 

o 

24 

124 

in  sun. 

100  in  shade. 

August, 

5 

5 

21 

123 

exposed. 

September, 

1     6 

6 

18 
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I  am  not  in  possession  of  data  sufficient  to  enable  me 
Ito  compare,  in  regard  to  their  economical  advantage? 
Ithe  climate  of  any  part  of  New  England  or  of  the  Stat 
|of  New  York,  with  that  of  New  Brunswick.  If  how 
?ver  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  in  this 
IProvince  from  the  closing  of  the  River  Saint  John  ai 
JFrederioton,  and  that  of  New  York  from  the  closing 
(of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  following  Table  exhibits  a  com- 
Iparative  view  of  the  time  of  these  commencements  in 
the  two  countries  in  each  of  the  last  twenty  five  years. 
J]  have  also  included  in  it  a  column  representing  the 
dates  at  which  the  first  snow  has  fallen  in  the  State  of 
Maine  during  the  same  period  :  — 

I XXXIV. 

Table  of  the  closing  of  the  Saint  John  River  at  Fredericton, 
and  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York,  and  of  the  first  fall  of 
Snow  in  Maine ,  for  the  last  25  years. 


Closing  ot 

Closing  or 

First  snow 

Winters. 

the 

the 

in 

Saint  John. 

Erie  Canal. 

Maine. 

1825.. 

Nov.  20, 

Dec.     5, 

Nov.  16, 

1826 

"     14, 

»     18, 

"     )4, 

1827 

Dec.     3, 

»     18, 

"      7, 

1828 

Nov.  19, 

"    20, 

"    12, 

1829 

•<     15, 

"    17, 

«      8, 

1830.. 

•f    29, 

"    17, 

"    26, 

1831.. 

Dec.     1, 

"      1, 

"     22, 

1832.. 

Nov.  15, 

"    21, 

"     7, 

1833.. 

"      5, 

"     12, 

"    20, 

1834 

"    17, 

"     12, 

Oct.   20, 

1836.. 

"     23, 

Nov.  30, 

"     11. 

1836.. 

"     19, 

"    26, 

Nov.  12, 

1837.. 

"      9, 

Dec.    9, 

Oct.    13, 

1838.. 

"    25, 

Nov.  25, 

11     14. 

1839.. 

"    23, 

Dec.  16, 

"      3, 

1840.. 

"    23, 

»      3, 

Nov.  26, 

1841 

"    27, 

Nov.  29, 

Oct.     9, 

1842.. 

"    22, 

"    23, 

Nov.    8, 

1843 

"     14, 

Dec.     1, 

"      8, 

1844.. 

"    27, 

Nov.  26, 

"    30. 

1845.. 

Dec.     4, 

»•«    29, 

Oct.  30, 

1846 

Nov.  28, 

"    28, 

Nov.  30, 

1847 

Dec.  16, 

Dec.  21, 

Oct.   14, 

1848.. 

Nov.  18. 

"      9, 

Nov.    9, 

18*9 

Dec.     2, 

"      5, 

Average  dates, 

Nov.  16, 

Dec.     7, 

Nov,    4. 

Average  open  water, 

218  days. 

240  days. 

This  Table  shows  that  the  full  Winter's  frost  sets  in 
at  Fredericton,  on  an  average  of  25  years,  on  the  16th 
November  ;  an*l  at  Albany  in  New  York,  on  the  7th 
December.  This  would  indicate  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  Winter  in  the  two  countries  of  21  days,  sup 
posing  the  Spring  to  be  equally  early  in  both. 

The  average  number  of  days  during  which  the  River 
Saint  John  and  the  New  York  Canals  have  been  open 
during  the  last  25  years  respectively,  are — 
Saint  John  River  is  open  218  days. 
New  York  Canals,  240 

Difference,  22  days. 

This  indicates  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  Win- 
ter in  the  two  countries  of  22  days,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  difference  deduced  from  the  period 
of  closing  the  canals. 

Thus  two  facts  follow  from  the  numbers  in  the 
Tables— 

1st.  That  the  Winter  in  Western  New  York  is  22 
days  shorter  than  in  New  Brunswick : 

2d.  That  this  shortness  consists  in  the  addition  of 
21  days  to  the  open  weather  of  the  Fall,  and  only  one 
day  to  the  open  weather  of  Spring. 


It  appears  therefore,  for  his  Spring  operations,  the 
New  York  farmer  has  only  one  day's  advantage  over 
the  New  Brunswick  fanner,  while  he  has  21  days 
longer  time  to  labour  his  land  in  the  Autumn. 

But  two  points  ol  importance  will  more  or  less  affect 
the  advantage  he  will  derive  fiom  this  greater  length 
of  Summer;    these  are — 

1st.  The  period  which  elapses  on  an  average  between 
sowing  and  reaping,  or  the  time  which  his  crops  take 
to  grow.  Upon  this  point  I  am  in  possession  of  no 
data  ;  but  if  this  time  be  longer  in  New  York,  it  will 
lessen  in  a  proportionate  degree  the  time  which  will 
remain  for  ploughing  and  preparing  the  land  in  the  Fall. 

2d.  The  number  of  rainy  days  which  occur  during 
the  Fall,  in  comparison  with  ~Sew  Brunswick,  and  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  when  the  Spring  work 
is  performed  ;  — 

These  were,  for  Rochester  and  New  York,  and  for 
•^aint  John,  in  New  Brunswick,  in  1848 — 
XXXV.  Rochester.         N.York. 

April,  6  6 

15 


May 

September, 

October, 

November, 


15 
13 
13 

4 


51 
entitled  to 


8 
9 

7 

45 


St.  John. 
4 

7 
11 

19 


40 


If  we  were  entitled  to  consider  these  as  averages, 
which  of  course  we  cannot  safely  do,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  22  days  longer  weather  which  the  New 
York  farmer  has  for  out-door  labour,  is' diminished  at 
Rochester  one  half  by  the  greater  number  of  rainy 
days,  and  at  New  York  one  fourth 

All  that  we  can  safely  conclude  from  the  above  data 
is,  that  the  New  York  farmer,  if  his  crops  grow  as  fast 
;is  they  do  on  the  New  Brunswick  farms,  has  from  JO 
to  15  days  longer  time  for  fall  ploughing — a  difference 
which,  to  an  industrious  farmer,  is  not  without  its  value. 
In  both  countries  equal  haste  must  be  exercised  in 
dispatching  the  Spring  operations. 

This  last  remark  brings  me  to  consider  the  second 
point  in  reference  to  the  New  Brunswick  Winter, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  importance  in  connection 
with  its  effects  upon  the  farmer's  ont-door  labour. 

2nd.  I  am  informed  that  the  severe  frosts  in  winter 
generally  penetrate  so  deep  into  tbe  ground,  especially 
when  it  is  not  covered  with  grass,  as  to  raise  up  and 
separate  the  particles  from  each  other  to  a  considerable 
depth  ;  so  that  when  the  thaw  comes,  it  is  already  so 
oose  and  open  as  scaicely  to  require  ploughing  at  all, 
or  if  ploughed,  to  be  done  with  little  force  and  great 
peed. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  fact  thus  stated,  and 
much  apparent  reason  in  the  statement  which  follows 
it.  This  effect  of  the  frost  may  also  cause  us  to  hesi- 
tate before  we  condemn  as  niggardly  and  universally 
wrong,  the  prevailing  custom  of  giving  the  land,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  only  one  ploughing.  In  so  far  as  the 
mere  mechanical  loosening  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  this 
one  ploughing  in  New  Brunswick,  may,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Winter,  be  equal  to  two  ploughings  in  Great 
Britain.  But  ploughing  has  also  other  purposes  to 
serve,  to  which  I  shall  return  on  a  subsequent  occasion.. 

The  practical  point  to  ascertain  is,  how  far  this  effect 
of  the  Winter's  frost  will  facilitate  or  render  unneces- 
sary the  ordinary  preparatory  labors  of  the  farm — thus 
lessen  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  virtually  prolong 
the  season  of  out-door  employment.  I  have  been  fa- 
voured with  many  opinions  in  reference  to  the  general 
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effects  of  the  frost  in  opening,  mellowing  and  render- 
ing friable,  soils  of  every  description  ;  but  few  of  them 
advert  specifically  to  the  degree  of  economical  benefii 
which  the  (arm  derives  from  it.  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  o! 
York  County,  whose  long  familiarity  with  Scottish 
Agriculture,  as  a  practical  farmer,  gives  his  opinion 
much  weight,  writes  me  as  follows  : — "  The  frost  of 
winter  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  friable  state,  and  in 
better  order  for  green  crops  than  any  number  of  plough 
ings  done  in  winter  could  make  ir.  On  this  account  I 
believe  a  pair  ot  horses  could  work  as  much  land  here 
under  a  given  rotation  as  they  would  m  Scotland." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray  appears  to  settle  the 
whole  question  ;  which  is  altogether  an  economical  one. 
We  are  inquiring  whether  the  shortness  of  the  sum 
mer  will  necessarily  impose  upon  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  larger  force  of 
men  and  horses  than  the  British  farmer  would  require 
to  do  the  same  work,  plough  and  sow  the  same  number 
of  acres,  aud  so  on— and  Mr.  Gray,  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  effects  of  the  frost  upon  the  soil,  dis- 
tinctly answers  that  it  will  not. 

Did  I  feel  myself  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of 
one  man  only  on  so  important  a  matter,  I  should  have 
much  hesitation  in  dissenting  from  that  of  a  practical 
man  so  cautious,  so  experienced,  and  so  skilful  as  Air. 
Gray.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  therefore  to  consult 
others  also,  and  without  any  selection  or  ommission,  1 
insert  all  the  answers  I  have  received  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  Winter  upon  the  soils. 

A.  Its  effects  on  ploughed  land  are  favourable. 

1.  Advantageous  to  ploughed  land,  by  pulverizing  and 
saving  labour  in  ploughing  ;  the  effects  of  the  heavy  covering 
of  snow  remaining  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  winter 
are  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  future  crop.— D.  B.  Stevens, 
Saint  John. 

2.  The  effects  of  long  winters  on  the  soil  are  good,  if  the 
snow  lies  on  until  April.— Joseph  Walton,  Charlotte. 

3.  Not  injurious  when  well  covered  with  snow. — David 
Mowatt,  Charlotte. — See  No.  3  in  Series  B. 

4.  Long  winters  pulverize  and  enrich  the  soil,  particularly 
when  the  snow  lies  late. — James  Stevenson,  Charlotte. 

6.  On  fallow  I  consider  the  effect  beneficial. — John  Farmer, 
Charlotte. — See  No.  6  in  Series  B. 

8.  The  effect  of  the  long  winters  is  to  interrupt  decomposi- 
tion and  change  therein,  and  it  is  retained  in  the  same  state  ii 
is  in  at  the  setting  in  of  the  frost ;  it  has  however  the  tendency 
to  pulverize  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  save  some  labour  of  the 
plough.— R.  K.  Gilbert,  Westmorland. 

10.  If  the  land  is  frozen  in  the  fall,  and  covered  with  snow 
during  the  winter,  it  is  favourable  for  crops  the  following 
spring.— Robert  B.  Chapman.  Westmorland.— See  No.  10  in 
Series  B. 

12.  If  the  snow  falls  early  and  remains  on  the  ground  until 
the  weather  becomes  mild  in  the  spring,  it  is  considered  favour- 
able to  the  soil. — William  Crane,  Westmorland.— See  No.  12 
in  Series  B. 

13.  The  long:  winters  do  not  injure  the  soil,  but  benefit  it, 
providing  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow. — 
Charles  Dixon,  Westmorland. 

15.  No  injurious  effect. — Alexander  Munroa,  Westmorland. 

16.  The  frost  has  generally  a  good  effect  upon  the  soil. — 
Joseph  Avard,  Westmorland. — See  No.  16  in  Series  B. 

18.  The  land  is  benefited  by  being  covered  with  snow  all 
the  winter.  I  have  observed  that  the  crops  are  not  so  good 
when  the  snow  disappears  early.  The  land  that  is  ploughed 
in  autumn  is  not  again  touched  until  the  grain  is  put  under 
the  harrow  in  the  spring,  the  soil  being  completely  pulverized. 
—A.  C.  Evanson,  King's. 

20.  On  ploughed  land  the  winter  is  a  benefit,  making  the 
soil  beautifully  mellow  when  it  thaws  and  dries.  If  the  snow 
begins  early,  falls  heavy,  say  from  5  to  7  feet  deep,  and  remains 
till  the  latter  part  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  the  whole 
country  benefits,  and  an  early  spring  is  the  result. — Thomas 
Beer,  King's.— See  No.  20  in  Series  B. 

20£.  If  the  land  is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  the  heaving 
by  frost  causes  a  geneiaj  pulverization.— Andrew  Aiton. 
King's.— See  No.  20|  in  Series  B. 


22.  I  cannot  see  how  the  winter  here  can  be  so  injurious  t| 
the  soil  as  some  imagine,  as  the  frost  and  snow  may  be  said 
keep  possession  from  the  time  the  winter  sets  in  till  the  spring 
without  any  alternation,  such  as  frost  and  thaws  ;  and  in  m\ 
humble  opinion  the  winteis  of  the  old  country  (although  n< 
near  so  long  or  severe)  have  a  tendency  far  more  to  sap  anJ 
wash  away  the  fertile  portions  of  the  soil,  through  a  successioa 
of  rains,  frosts  and  snows. — Daniel  M'Lauchlan,  King's. 

25.  The  frost  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  soil  by  pulveril 
zing  it  after  fall  ploughing  — Allan  Coster,  Queen's.'  f 

32.  When  hard  frozen  or  covered  with  snow,  the  soil  is  unl 
injured.— C.  L.  Hatheway,  Sunbury.— See  No.  32  in  Series  Bl 

33.  When  we  have  a  good  depth  of  snow,  and  to  remain  all 
winter,  our  meadow  and  pasture  lands  are  much  more  produc-f 
tive  :  and  as  to  the  tillage  land,  we  think  it  rather  improves  H 
than  otherwise,  particularly  the  clay  soil  that  is  ploughed  ir 
the  autumn.— Nathaniel  Hubbard,  Sunbury.— See  No  33  ii 
Series  B. 

34.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  winter  being  an  injury  to  the  soil. 
—Charles  H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

35.  The  winters  1  think  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  thel 
soil  when  covered  with  snow,  and  not  too  much  exposed  tol 
frosr. — Charles  Harrison,  Sunbury. 

36.  Our  common  winters  in  which  the  snow  continues  onl 
the  ground  from  November  till  April,  do  not  I  think  in  thel 
least  degree  injure  the  soil,  but  on  the  contrary  are  very  bene-[ 
ficial  to  the  ploughed  lands,  the  frost  leaving  them  in  the] 
spring  much  more  light  and  mellow  than  they  were  in  the 
autumn. — Edward  Simonds,  York. — See  No  36  in  Series  B. 

38.  On  ploughed  land  I  think  the  frost  and  snow  make  itl 
friable.  I  do  not  think  it  hurts  it  in  any  way.  Winters  that 
the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  15th  November  to  10th 
April,  are  best  for  meadows  and  pastures,  as  they  do  not 
much  kill  the  grass. — John  H.  Reid,  York. 

39.  The  frost  of  winter  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  friable  state 
and  in  better  order  tor  green  crops  than  any  number  of  plough- 
ings  in  winter  could  make  it.  On  this  account,  I  believe  a 
pair  of  horses  could  work  as  much  land  here  under  a  given 
rotation,  as  they  \»ould  in  Scotland. — Robert  Gray,  York. 

41.  The  effects  of  the  long  winter  on  the  soil  are  chiefly  ob- 
servable in  the  easy  working  of  the  land  when  the  frost  is  out 
of  it. — Robert  D.  James,  York. 

43.  The  effects  of  the  long  winter  on  the  soil  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  weather.  When  the  frost  continues  almost 
uninterrupted  from  December  to  April,  it  is  of  course  one 
cause  producing  its  corresponding  effect  on  the  various  sorts 
of  soil  and  organized  tissue.  When  interrupted  by  thaws, 
the  effects  are  considerably  diversified — sometimes  destructive 
to  roots  and  germs,  but  perhaps  as  often  to  weeds  and  insects. 
— Edwin  Jacob,  D.D.,  York. 

44.  The  hard  frosts  serve  to  pulverize  and  mellow  the  plough- 
ed lands. — Israel  Parent,  Yoik. — See  No  44  in  Series  B.   B 

45.  It  is  beneficial  on  all  lands  except  the  grass  lands. — 
William  Dow,  York. 

50.  The  winters  in  this  country  act  very  favourably  in  pul- 
verizing the  soil  and  making  it  productive. — John  Lewis, 
Albert. 

51.  The  winters  in  this  country  act  favourably  on  the  soil. 
William  Wallace,  Albert. — See  No.  51  in  Series  B. 

55.  The  effects  of  the  long  winter  on  the  soil,  particularly 
on  clayey  lands,  we  conceive  to  be  beneficial. — James  Caie, 
Northumberland. 

58.  Winters,  however  severe,  when  the  snow  falls  deep  upon 
the  gound,  rather  serve  the  soil. — Henry  W.  Baldwin,  Glou- 
cester.— See  No.  58  in  Series  B. 

62.  The  effects  of  the  long  winter  on  the  soil  are  not  under- 
stood, but  the  effect  of  the  hard  irost  is  to  lessen  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman,  as  it  heaves  up,  opens  and  pulverizes  the 
earth,  consequently  it  requires  less  tillage. — Dugald  Stewart, 
Restigouche. 

The  general  purport  of  all  these  opinions  is,  that 
upon  ploughed  land  its  action  is  decidedly  advantageous. 
So  much  so,  that  most  persons,  because  of  this  effect, 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  plough  their  land  more 
than  once.  When  ploughed  in  the  fall,  the  seed  k? 
merely  harrowed  into  it  in  the  spring.  This  must 
necessarily  lessen  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  make  the 
cultivation  less  expensive,  and  enable  him  fo  do  more 
work  with  the  same  force  in  the  same  time.  Only  one 
of  them,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  specifies  the  actual 
amount  of  saving  of  labour  thus  caused  ;  but  this  one, 
(that  of  Mr.  Gray,)  estimates  it  to  be  so  great,  that  a 
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mir  of  horses  in  this  climate  will  be  able  to  do  as  much 
ploughing  in  a  year  as  they  could  in  Scotland  in  the 
same  time. 

B.  Its  effects  on  grass  laud  are  often  unfavourable. 
3.  Very  injurioua  to  the  grass  when   bare  or  covered  with 
ice.— David  Mowatt,  Charlotte. 

5.  The  effects  upon  the  soil  by  the  long  winters  are  very  in- 
jurious to  farming,  as  the  roots  of  the  grasses  are  affected,  and 
'inter  grains  cannot  be  used  in  consequence. — John  Mann, 
|Jr.,  Charlotte. 

5.  The  soil  being  generally  light  the  meadow  land  suffers 
Imaterially  by  the  frost  heaving  up  the  roots  ot  the  grasses,  par- 
ticularly when  recently  laid  down,  but  the  difficulty  is  obviated 
in  a  great  measure  by  early  rolling  in  the  spring. — John  Far- 
Imer,  Charlotte. 

9,  The  soil  gets  extremely  cold  and  damp,  and  where  stands 
it  gets  winter  killed  some  times. —  Howard  D.  Charters, 
Westmorland. 

10.  What  is  called  mild  winters,  with  frequent  rains,  or  if 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  before  it  is  sufficiently  frozen,  has 
a  bad  effect. — Robt.  B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

16.  On  lands  where  the  surface  water  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  action  of  the  frost  on  the  grass  roots  is  injurious,  and  not 
unfrequently  destroys  the  crop  or  materially  weakens  it. — 
Joseph  Avard,  Westmorland. 

19.  The  long  winter  is  very  injurious  to  the  country.  I  am 
of  opinion  the  hard  freezing  and  the  heavy  rains  reduce  the 
strength  from  the  soil. — Henry  Hayward,  King's. 

20.  On  the  meadows  it  tends  to  kill  the  grass  roots,  and 
make  the  land  too  cold,  causing  them  to  run  to  moss.  If  we 
have  frequent  thaws,  taking  away  the  snow  in  48  hours,  and 
then  freezing  hard  before  another  fall,  which  is  too  often  the 
case  of  late  years,  this  proves  very  detrimental  to  the  land,  and 
all  kinds  of  labour  and  travelling. — Thos.  Beer,  King's. 

20|  If  the  ground  is  but  partially  covered,  in  dry  hard  wea- 
ther the  fine  parts  of  the  soil  drifts  off  into  hollows  and  ravines. 
—Andrew  Aiton,  King's. 

24.  One  fortnight  without  snow  on  the  land  in  winter  has 
an  injurious  effect. — Daniel  S,  Smith,  Queen's. 

28.  The  intense  frost  during  the  winter  leaves  the  soil  in 
spring  in  a  loose  spungy  3tate,  so  much  so,  that  much  of  the 
nutritive  substances  contained  are  subject  to  be  washed  away 
by  incessant  rains  and  the  water  produced  by  melted  snow  : 
and  frequently,  if  any  rain  falls  during  the  winter,  it  is  imme- 
diately frozen  and  becomes  solid  ice  on  the  surface,  which 
generally  has  a  tendency  to  produce  what  is  called  white 
killing,  viz.  the  grass  is  so  much  injured  that  it  must  be  bro 
ken  up  before  the  land  can  again  produce  grass. — William 
Reed,  Queen's. 

29.  It  generally  kills  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  washes  the 
ploughed  land.— Wm.  Pindar,  Queen's. 

31.  On  high  hilly  lands  it  affects  the  grass  roots  and  injures 
the  soil.— Robert  Smyth,  Queen's. 

32.  With  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  particularly  oi 
clayey  soils,  it  injures  the  grass  land  and  winter  grain. — C.  L. 
Hatheway,  Sunbury. 

33.  If  we  have  frequent  thaws,  and  frost  immediately  after, 
it  injures  our  meadows  and  pasture  lands. — Nathaniel  Hub- 
bard, Sunbury. 

36.  We  sometimes  have  a  very  changeable  winter,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  our  grass  lands,  by  the  heavy  thaws  and  rain 
taking  the  snow  off  them  and  leaving  them  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  frost,  which  coming  immediately  after  the  thaw, 
when  the  land  is  very  wet,  expands  the  ground  so  much  as 
to  throw  the  grass  roots  out  of  their  places  and  leave  a  great 
part  of  them  exposed  to  the  air  ;  if  we  have  another  thaw  it 
washes  so  much  of  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  grass  that 
they  have  nothing  left  to  draw  the  frost  out  of  them  in  the 
spring,  and  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  are  generally 
killed.— Edward  Simonds,  York. 

40.  Our  long  winters  are  the  most  serious  drawback  to  the 
farmer,  but  they  have  no  serious  effect  on  the  soil  provided  the 
snow  falls  in  November  and  remains  on  till  some  time  in 
April .  1  he  want  of  snow  to  protect  the  grass  or  winter  crops 
of  grain  has  often  proved  injurious.  Heavy  rain  in  the  winter 
followed  by  hard  frosts,  often  kill  the  young  clover,  which  is 
always  followed  by  a  lighter  crop  of  hav  on  the  higher  ground. 
—William  Wilmot,  York. 

44.  The  hard  frost  injures  the  grass  on  clay  lands,  as  it 
heaves  the  grass  up  and  exposes  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
causes  it  to  be  weakly,  but  does  not  injure  the  dry  land  so 
much. — Israel  Parent,  York. 

47.  The  effect  of  the  long  winter  is  very  injurious  to  the 
grass.— James  L.  Pickett,  Carleton. 


51.  The  winter  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
meadow  lands,  killing  the  clover  roots. — William  Wallace, 
Albert. 

53.  The  effect  which  frost  and  snow  may  have  organically  on 
the  soil  I  know  not,  nor  what  effect  "  the  rest  from  its  la- 
bours" may  produce  ;  but  I  think  the  water  which  penetrates 
t  iu  the  soring,  when  the  great  body  of  snow  melts,  chilling 
and  retarding  vegetation,  is  injurious. — Joseph  C.  Wheten, 
Kent. 

58.  Without  snow  the  frost  is  apt  to  kill  the  grass  roots. — 
Henry  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester, 

The  substance  of  the  evils  produced  upon  grass  land, 
is  above  expressed,  are — That  when  the  winter  is 
changeable,  so  that  a  thaw  comes  on  and  fills  the  ground 
with  water,  which  freezes  afterwards,  or  when  the 
ground,  before  being  covered  with  snow,  is  subjected 
to  a  severe  (rost,  the  grass  in  old  pastures  and  meadows, 
and  the  clover  in  artificial  grass  fields,  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  and  winter  killed, — that  for  the  same  reason 
winter  grain  cannot  be  sown, — that  this  effect  is  less 
on  dry  and  light  lands  than  on  such  as  are  wet  or  heavy, 
and  that  early  spring  rolling  very  much  remedies  the 
evil  in  grasslands, — that  when  uncovered,  the  fine  soil 
is  sometimes  drifted  before  the  winds  in  winter, — that 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  spring  occasionally  chills 
the  soils,  causes  them  to  run  to  moss,  and  sometimes 
washes  them  and  diminishes  their  strength. 

The  evils  complained  of  here,  except  the  last,  which 
is  doubtful,  are  experienced  by  New  BrunswicK  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  northern  parts  of  America.  They  are 
only  occasional,  however,  and  incidental,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  can  be  prevented. 

The  inability  to  grow  winter  grain  is  not  unfrequent 
in  some  parts  ol  Scotland,  owing  to  a  similar  action  of 
the  frost,  and  the  winter  killing  of  the  clover  is  very 
generally  complained  ol  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  many  unavailing  remedies  have  been  tried  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Only  two  methods  can  be  depended  upon,  as  likely 
to  be  efficacious  in  lessening  the  effects  of  the  alternate 
frosts  and  thaws. 

These  are,  first,  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  land  most 
ubject  to  be  winter  killed  or  chilled  in  spring,  that  the 
water  may  have  a  more  speedy  escape,  and  thus  to  a 
less  extent  linger  and  freeze  in  it.  The  other  is  the 
early  rolling  in  spring,  recommended  by  I\Jr.  Farmer 
of  Charlotte  County,  and  practised  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  the  old  country.  Where  land  is  in  good 
heart,  these  two  methods  will  often  prevent  the  evils 
complained  of;  but  for  the  occasional  scorching  effects 
the  cold  winds,  which,  like  the  north  west  winds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Andrews,  sweeps  over  the 
ground  when  naked,  and  appears  actually  to  burn  up 
the  grass,  there  is  one  other  remedy,  in  regard  to  which 
I  may  here  introduce  a  few  general  observations,  which 
apply  also  to  other  cases  similar  to  the  present. 

On  the  farms  of  New  Brunswick,  v\ood  is  to  a  certain 
extent  considered  a  nuisance  which  it  is  desirable  to  get 
rid  of,  and  hence  it  has  almost  every  where  been  cut 
down  indiscriminately,  and  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  preserve  or  plant  belts  or  clumps  of  trees,  which 
in  Great  Britain  are  every  where  found  so  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  almost  every  cleared  section  of  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  certain  cold  or  prevailing  winds,  which  scarcely 
any  where  fail  every  now  and  then  in  producing  evidently 
injurious  effects  upon  the  farmer's  crops. 

Against  these  winds  it  is  very  desirable  that  shelter 
should  be  preserved.  If  belts  or  clumps  of  the  original 
forests  refuse  to  withstand  the  winds  to  which  they  have 
been  unaccustomed,   when  the  trees   which  sheltered 
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them  have  been  cut  down,  as  I  understand  is  very 
generally  the  case,  then  plantations  should  be  made 
across  the  course  of  the  prevailing  or  most  injurious 
winds.  It  will  surprise  persons  who  have  no  experience 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  shelter,  to  see  how  very  much 
good  is  produced  by  it.  Not  only  are  the  stock  kept 
warm,  which  feed  in  pastures  so  protected,  but  the 
herbage  and  all  the  other  crops  are  remarkably  bene- 
fited by  it.  I  knowofone  formerly  unsheltered  locality 
in  the  north  of  England,  not  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze, 
but  to  the  sweep  of  the  wind  coming  down  a  wide  val- 
ley, the  grass  upon  which,  for  pasture,  was  raised  from 
5s.  to  40s.  an  acre  of  yearly  rent,  solely  by  the  planting 
of  belts  of  trees  so  as  to  turn  off  the  prevailing  winds. 
Whoever  travels  through  New  Brunswick  will  every 
now  and  then  come  to  spots  where  a  veiy  little  previous 
experience  will  enable  him  to  perceive  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  importance 
of  shelter  in  a  country  like  this.  T  may  instance  as  a 
striking  case  the  Parish  of  New  Bandon,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  where  the  cleared  land 
extends  in  a  narrow  naked  stripe,  skirted  on  the  one 
side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  original  forest. 
All  the  force  of  the  sea  winds  beats  upon  the  unhappy 
fields,  crops,  cattle  and  inhabitants,  rendering  the 
natural  richness  for  which  the  soil  of  the  district  is  re 
markable,  of  much  less  avail  to  its  storm- tormented 
cultivators. 

This  want  of  shelter  from  the  sea  is  one  reason  why 
the  second  range  of  lots  is  talked  of  as  better  than  those 
on  the  shore,  and  which  has  introduced  a  mode  of  speech 
common  along  this  coast,  that  one  situation,  or  farm, 
is  so  many  pea-jackets  warmer  than  another. 

Such  shelter  as  I  now  recommend  could,  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  land  is  still  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
where  young  trees  can  easly  be  made  to  grow,  be  very 
readily  established.  Its  benefits  would  be  that  it  would 
protect  the  land  from  the  fierce  winds,  and  prevent  the 
grass  and  clover  from  being  winter  killed  ;  it  would 
assuatre  the  severity  of  the  winter  both  to  the  stock  and 
to  their  masters,  and  it  might  ultimately,  upon  dry  lands, 
restore  the  ability  of  y^ung  winter  wheat.  The  new 
settler  knows  that  in  his  first  cleared  field,  while  still 
surrounded  by  wood,  winter  wheat  grows  well,  and  that 
its  ability  to  do  so  decreases  as  the  natural  shelter  is 
cleared  away. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  must  allow  that  though  the 
period  for  out-door  labour  is  shorter  in  New  Brunswick 
—as  it  is  in  the  Canadas,  Maine,  and  in  the  "Northern 
States — than  in  England,  or  in  parts  of  Scotland,  yet 
that  the  action  of  winter  upon  the  soil  is  such  as  ma- 
terially to  lessen  the  labour  necessary  to  bring  it  in  to 
a  proper  state  of  tilth;  and  though  we  may  not  go  so 
far  as  Mr.  Gray  in  regard  to  the  comparative  amount 
of  work  which  a  pair  of  horses  under  proper  manage- 
ment may  be  made  to  perform  during  the  more  brief 
summer,  yet  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  length  of  the  winter  which  ought — 
where  time  is  dilligently  employed,  and  its  value  is  known 
— seriously  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  out-door 
operations,  or  materially  to  add  to  the  expenses  of 
arable  cultivation. 

2nd.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Winter  interferes 
with  and  diminishes  the  fanner's  profits. 

We  have  seen  that  the  harvests  of  New  Brunswick 
are  not  to  be  complained  of;  that  in  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  North  America,  they  are  large.  This 
secures  a  sufficient  supply  of  human  food,  but  may  not 
make  equally  sure  that  which  is  required  for  the  healthv 


nourishment  of  stock.  The  crops  of  hay  are  not  Com' 
plained  of  where  the  land  is  properly  treated,  but  the 
long  winter  of  f>i  months,  during  which  all  animals  must 
be  kept  in  the  house,  makes  the  New  Brunswick  farmer 
unable,  with  the  same  quantity  of  hay  or  other  food,  to 
support  the  same  number  of  stock  as  the  English  farmer 
can.  This  evil  the  Provincial  farmer  expresses  by 
saying  "  that  the  Winter  eats  up  the  Summer.'' 

In  regard  to  this  point  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  New  Brunswick  farmer  is  subject  to  this  evil 
in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  northern  America; 
that  howsoever  he  may  complain,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  shortening  the  period  during  which  his  stock  must 
be  fed  in  the  house  ;  that  his  only  resource  is  to  adopt 
his  system  of  husbandry  so  as  to  raise  the  largest  pos* 
sible  amount  of  food  for  his  stock  from  the  smallest 
breadth  of  land ;  and  lastly,  that  the  very  climate  he 
complains  of  affords  him  some  special  facilities  for  doiug 
so.  To  these  latter  points  it  will  be  most  useful  in 
this  place  to  draw  Your  Excellency's  attention. 

I'irst.  As  to  the  growth  of  hay,  upon  which  all  kinds 
of  stock  have  hitherto  been  fed  almost  exclusively,  the 
practice  of  mowing  the  grass  land  year  after  year,  for 
ten  or  twelve  or  even  twenty  years  in  succession,  is  a 
sure  way  of  not  Only  exhausting  the  land,  and  finally 
of  making  it  much  more  expensive  to  cultivate,  but 
also  of  making  it  necessary  to  devote  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  cleared  surface  to  the  production  of  food 
for  the  cattle,  than  under  more  reasonable  management 
would  be  required*  Let  the  farmer  cease  to  cut  his  grass 
so  frequently  from  the  same  fields  without  giving  them 
any  manure,  and  he  will  reap  morp  from  each  when  he 
does  cut  them.  When  the  graiu  crop  is  reaped  the 
land  should*  always  be  sown  down  with  grass  seed 
instead  of  being  left  as  it  so  frequently  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts, to  cover  itself  with  any  wild  grasses  or  weeds 
that  choose  to  spring  up  ;  and  where  the  presence  of 
stumps  upon  new  land  prevents  its  being  ploughed, 
after  two  or  three  ypars,  let  it  be  pastured  only  till  the 
roots  can  be  taken  up,  or  let  it  be  top  dressed  with 
manure  to  some  extent,  so  long  as  it  must  be  cut  for 
hay.  This  top  dressing  might  easily  be  affected  on 
new  "land,  if  the  manure  which  is  of  necessity  made,  but 
which  by  new  settlers  is  so  generally  neglected  and  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste,  were  carefully  collected  and 
spread  over  the  grass  land  in  early  spriug.  The  ease 
with  which  first  crops  are  raised  by  new  settlers  from 
burned  land,  without  any  manure,  and  the  practice  of 
clearing  and  taking  the  corn  crops  off  a  fresh  portion 
every  year,  has  led  to  this  waste  of  manure,  aud  to  the 
starved  crops  of  hay  which  so  much  of  the  cleared  land 
now  yields. 

his  custom  of  neglecting  the  hay  laud  ought  now 
to  be  given  up  by  every  settler,  new  and  old,  and  after 
two  years  cutting  at  the  most,  except  where  it  is  very 
rank,  they  ought  to  be  ploughed  up  and  cropped  after 
eing  manured,  or  where  the  stumps  still  remain  and 
the  land  cannot  be  ploughed,  it  should  be  top  dressed 
in  the  spring  when  the  young  grass  begins  to  sprout.* 
Thus  larger  crops  of  hay  would  be  universally  obtained, 
Uld  a  smaller  portion  of  the  cleared  surface  of  the 
Province  be  taken  up  in  the  feeding  of  its  stock. 

Second.  But  another  equally  important  step  in  this 
direction,  which  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  New  Brunswick 


*  The  first  crops  of  grass  grown  among  the  stumps,  are  upon 
much  of  the  hard  wood  land  so  rank  a3  to  lodge  and  scarcely 
to  admit  of  beingcut;  upon  such  land  manure  need  not  be  laid 
until  the  grass  begins  to  lessen  in  quantity,  but  it  ought  never- 
theless to  be  saved  up  for  other  land. 


farmer  to  take,  is  the  growth  of  green  crops  in  much 
greater  abundance,  and  over  a  larger  portion  of  his 
I  land,  than  he  has  ever  hitherto  devoted  to  this  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  special  adaptation  of  the  climate 
to  which  I  have  alluded  tells.  The  Tables  of  Produce 
given  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  have  shown  that  in 
potatoes  and  turnips  this  Province  greatly  exceeds  the 
present  average  produce  of  any  of  the  other  parts;  of 
North  America  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  The 
quantity  of  crop  thus  reaped  confirms  the  uniform  tes- 
timony borne  to  myself  personally  in  all  parts  of  the 
Province,  as  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  all 
root  crops  appear  to  thrive  ;  and  the  frost,  which  seems 
to  give  annoyance  in  so  many  ways,  is  one  of  the  agent;- 
by  which  this  peculiar  adaptation  to  root  crops  is 
brought  about.  It  opens  and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and 
"  renders  it  fitter  for  green  crops  than  any  number  of 
ploughing^  in  winter  could  do." — (Mr.  Gray.) 

This  adaptation  to  the   growth  of  roots  enables  th 
soil  to  produce  large  crops,  and   these  large  crops  go 
farther  in  the  feeding   of  cattle   than  the  hay  off  the 
same  quantity  of  land  will  do,  even  where  it  has  been 
manured  as  I  have  above  recommended. 

Accordiug  to  some,  an  acre  of  land  in  turnips  will 
go  three  times  as  far  as  the  same  acre  under  hay.  Crops 
vary  so  much,  however,  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
established.  It  is  certain  only,  that  by  feeding  cattle 
partly  with  turnips  and  partly  with  hay  or  other  dry 
food,  not  only  will  the  same  extent  of  land  support 
more  stock,  but  the  same  weight  of  food  will  go  farther 
than  when  either  of  the  two  is  given  to  cattle  singly. 

Nor  is  the  good  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  large 
green  crops  confined  to  the  immediate  influence  upon 
the  cattle  and  upon  the  extent  of  land  necessary  *o 
support  them  ;  but  the  manure  of  a  rich  quality,  which 
they  are  the  means  of  placing  at  the  farmer's  disposal, 
enables  the  same  extent  of  land  to  produce  more  corn 
than  before,  so  that  in  a  double  sense  he  is  benefited 
by  this  culture.  —  He  employs  less  land  than  before  in 
feeding  his  cattle,  and  he  grows  more  corn  per  acre  on 
the  remainder  of  his  farm. 

If  therefore  it  be  impossible  to  shorten  in  fact  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  stock  mu*t  be  tended 
and  fed  in  the  house,  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  by  im 
provements  in  his  present  system  of  cultivation  and  of 
feeding,  may  be  increased  in  a  degree  equal  to  what, 
with  his  present,  system  of  management,  would  follow 
from  such  an  actual  shortening  of  the  winter.         t 

1  would  press  the  above  considerations  upon  the 
practical  farmer,  as  vitally  important  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual profit,  as  well  as  to  the  fundiflhental  interest  of 
the  Province. 

Another  way  in  which,  according  to  some,  the  winter 
is  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  Ne>v  Brunswick  farmer, 
is  the  directly  injurious  efifect  which  it  produces  upon 
his  stock.  There  can  be  no  question  that  extreun 
cold,  if  animals  are  exposed  to  it,  must  be  injurious  to 
their  health,  and  must  interfere  with  the  farmer's  profii 
in  keeping  them.  But  if  cattle  are  properly  sheltered 
and  led,  this  cold  ought  in  itself  to  produce  no  other 
evil  effect,  than  simply  to  cause  the  consumption  of  a 
quantity  of  food  per  day,  somewhat  larger  than  under 
a  milder  atmosphere  would  be  required.  As  however 
the  ciimate  of  the  Province  might  exercise,  besides 
this,  some  special  evil  influence  upon  cattle,  which  a 
stranger  to  its  winters  could  not  anticipate,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  consult  the  practical  men  of  th*> 
Province,  and  I  have  I  ■  en  favoured  with  the  following 
opinions  upon  the  subject  :  — 
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1.  Where  proper  care  is  taken,  as  housing,  &c,  die  effects 
of  the  long  winter  are  not  injurious.  Cattle  in  this  country  are 
not  generally  subject  to  disease. — D.  B.  Stevens,  Saint  John. 

3.  Expensive  to  winter,  particularly  if  riot  kept  in  warm  sta- 
bles.— David  Mowatt,  Charlotte. 

5.  Cattle  require  more  fodder  and  better  shelter  than  is  gene- 
rally given.— John  Mann,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 

6.  Very  prejudicial  in  all  cases,  but  more  particularly  when 
hay  is  scarce. — John  Farmer,  Charlotte. 

7.  Stock  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  well  attended,  or 
otherwise  the  long   cold  winter  will  materially  injure  it. — Mr. 

Westmorland. 


well 


8.  The,  growth  of  stock  or  cattle  is  much  retarded  during  win- 
ter, but  with  warm  housing  they  will  retain  a  fair  condition  upon 
course  hay.— R.  K.  Gilbert,  Westmorland. 

9.  They  get  thin  and  weak  towards  spring. — Howard  D. 
Charters,  Westmorland. 

10.  The  long  winters  have  a  bad  effect  on  stock,  as  it  requires 
much  care,  attention  and  experience  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition.—Robert  B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

11.  No  harm  with  proper  care. — R.  B.  C.  Weldon,  West- 
morland. 

12.  Long  and  cold  winters  are  unfavourable  to  stock. — Wm. 
Crane,  Westmorland. 

14.  The  stock  frequently  become  poor  during  the  long  winter. 
John  Trenholm,  Westmorland. 

17.  Stock  if  well  fed  and  warmly  housed  suffer  no  deteriora- 
tion.— George  Otty,  King's. 

18.  The  stock  of  neat  cattle  do  not  thrive  so  well,  particularly 
cows. — A.  C.  Evanson,  King's. 

19.  The  long  winters  hurt  the  growth  of  stock,  and  without 
the  greatest  attention  they  get  reduced.— H.  Hayward,  King's, 

20.  The  stock  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  might  be  expected  ; 
if  warmly  housed  and  well  fed  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases. 
— Thomas  Beer,  King's. 

20 1  If  judiciously  fed  and  well  housed,  in  better  condition 
than  when  put  up. — Andrew  Aiton,  King's. 

21.  The  winters  have  no  injurious  effect  if  cattle  are  com- 
fortably housed  and  liberally  fed.— Matthew  M'Leod,  King's. 

22.  Cattle  throughout  the  whole  winter  must  be  attended  to 
with  great  care,  their  houses  made  as  warm  as  possible,  and 
proper  attention  to  cleaning,  watering  and  feeding.  Stock  pro- 
perly attended  will  winter  admirably. — D.  M'Lauchlan,  King 

24.  If  the   stock  is  well  housed  and  fed,   they  thrive 
as  in  summer. — Daniel  S.  Smith.  Glueen's. 

25.  Stock  put  up  in  good  order,  with  care,  improve  in  the 
winter. — Allan  Coster,  Ciueen's. 

28.  The  stock  do  not  improve  much  in  growth  unless  kept 
well  on  the  best  of  provender. — William  Reed,  Glueen's. 

29.  The  winters  are  very  severe  on  the  stock. — William 
Pindar,  Ciueen's. 

31.  The  winters  are  very  severe  on  stock  ;  unless  well  fed 
and  warmly  housed,  they  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  espe- 
cially the  horn  distemper. — Robert  Smyth,  Glueen's. 

32.  Stock  well  housed  and  fed,  thrive  well  in  winter. — C.  L. 
Hatheway,  Sunbury. 

34.  Stock  do  well  in  winter  if  taken  proper  care  of— Chas. 
H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

36.  Cattle  if  properly  housed  and  fed,  lose  but  little. — Edw. 
Simonds,  York. 

38.  Give  the  high  bred  cattle  the  same  chance  of  feed  and 
care  in  this  Province  as  they  do  at  home,  and  they  will  vie  with 
them,  as  far  as  sheep,  pigs,  Durhams,  Devons,  Herefords  or 
Ayrshires  are  concerned. — John  H.  Reid,  York. 

41.  The  winter  has  a  bad  effect  on  stock  unless  they  are  well 
fed  and  comfortably  housed.— Robert  D.  James,  York. 

44.  The  stock  is  much  injured  by  the  long  winters,  having  to 
feed  on  dry  food  for  six  months.— Israel  Parent,  York. 

45.  It  is  injurious  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stock 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fodder.— Wm.  Dow,  York. 

46.  The  stock  in  very  cold  weather  require  to  be  carefully 
housed  and  fed.— James  Rankin,  Carleton. 

47.  The  winters  are  injurious  to  stock. — James  L.  Pickett, 
Carleton. 

50.  The  stock,  if  kept  housed  in  warm  stables,  do  not  mind 
the  cold  weather,  and  if  properly  attended  will  improve  during 
the  coldest  of  the  winter. — John  Lewis,  Albert. 

51.  The  stock,  if  kept  in  warm  stables,  do  not  mind  the  cold, 
and  if  properly  attended  to  will  improve  during  winter.— Wm. 
Wallace,  Albert. 

53.  On  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  cattle  durmg  the 
winter  they  are  generally  poor  in  the  spring,  and  it  requires 
the  Whole  summer  to  revive  them. — Joseph  C.  Wheten,  Kent 
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55.  The  winters  are  not  injurious  to  stock  of  any  description 
when  comfortably  housed,  either  from  their  length  or  severity. 
— James  Caie,  Northumberland. 

58.  Long  and  severe  winters  are  doubtless  trying  upon  cattle, 
and  if  not  well  housed  and  attended  to,  reduce  their  strength 
and  weight,  but  are  seldom  fatal. — H.  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester. 
62.  On  stock  it  is  not  so  severely  felt  as  is  the  climate  of 
Britain,  for  instead  of  your  wet  chilling  atmosphere,  here  is  a 
clear  dry  frost,  bracing  the  nerves,  from  December  to  April, 
with  not  more  than  two  or  three  rain  showers  during  that  period. 
Sheep  thrive  best  fed  out  in  the  open  air,  with  an  open  house 
or  shed  for  them  to  enter  at  pleasure. — Dugald  Stewart,  Resti- 
gouche. 

These  opinions  are  nearly  all  favourable  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Province  as  fitted  for  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  cattle.  With  proper  care  they  not  only  winter  well 
and  gain  size  and  flesh,  but  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lauchlan  they  winter  admirably  ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  climate  of  Restigouehe,  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  Province,  is  less  severe  upon  stock 
than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth,  however,  good  housing 
and  good  feeding,  are  necessary  to  the  health  and  im- 
provement of  the  cattle;  and  upon  these  points  much 
alteration  may  be  made  for  the  better  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Colony. 

It  is  acknowledged  at  present  by  chemical  physiolo- 
gists that  warmth  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  portion  of 
food — that  an  animal  which  is  exposed  to  more  cold  will 
eat  more — and  that  one  that  is  better  housed  and  warmer 
kept  will  eat  less.  To  keep  an  animal  comfortable 
therefore  is  to  save  food,  and  this  alone  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  inducement,  where  a  scarcity  of  winter  food 
is  complained  of. 

In  my  tour  through  the  Province  I  have  frequently 
observed  how  little  attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  the 
proper  housing  of  the  stock.  Wide  chinks  between 
the  boards  or  logs,  of  which  the  cattle  houses  or  bams 
are  built,  or  large  openings  about  their  feet,  too  often 
admit  currents  of  cold  air  in  the  winter  season.  The 
most  of  the  prevailing  winds  also  find  their  way  through 
the  walls,  and  the  comfort  of  the  cattle  is  thus  continu- 
ally liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  chance  of  their  thriving 
interfered  with,  and  their  consumption  of  food  increased. 
Those  who  allow  such  a  state  of  their  cattle  houses  to 
continue,  unjustly  blame  the  wither  for  what  arises  from 
their  own  want  of  care. 

One  of  the  opinions  regarding  the  winter,  which  1 
have  inserted  above,  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint 
that  much  care,  attention  and  experience  are  required 
to  keep  cattle  in  condition  while  the  winter  lasts  ;  this 
is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  same  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary to  success  in  any  other  branch  of  husbandry  ;  and 
he  who  is  unwilling  to  bestow  all  he  possessses  of  them 
upon  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  may  happen 
to  thrive,  yet  scarcely  deserves  to  prosper. 

Again,  the  winter  feeding  in  the  Colony  is  generally 
very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  over  a  large 
part  of  Scotland  some  sixty  years  ago.  To  keep  his 
stock  alive  was  then  the  chief  ambition  of  the  Scottish 
farmer  during  the  winter  months,  and  he  trusted  to 
the  nourishing  grass  of  spring  and  summer  to  make  up 
for  the  starving  system  of  the  colder  part  of  the  year. 
Such  is  very  much  the  practice  now  in  many  parts  of 
New  Brunswick,  hut  it  stunts  the  cattle  in  their  growth, 
and  even  iu  a  money  point  of  view  is  a  false  economy. 
The  working  ox,  when  spring  arrives,  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  do  all  the  work  which  the  urgency  of  the 
season  requires  ;  while  the  animal  which  is  sold  for 
beef  has  so  small  a  weight  of  muscle  and  fat,  compared 
with  that  of  its  bones,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  so 
inferior,  that  it  is  comparatively  worthless  in  the  market. 


Thus  not  only  does  reason  prescribe,  but  the  profit 
of  farming  in  the  Colony  requires — not  that  the  winter 
should  be  blamed,  from  which  no  good  can  come — but 
that  proper  means  should  be  taken  for  keeping  cattle 
warm,  and  feeding  them  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  done. 

Again,  the  impossibility  of  employing  paid  labour — 
the  labour  of  hired  servants  that  is — economically  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  is  alleged  by  some  as  a  draw- 
back to  the  profits  of  farming  in  New  Brunswick. 
This  is  a  question  which  experience  only  can  deter- 
mine ;  and  from  ail  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  expe- 
rience is  not  so  decidedly  or  generally  against  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  agricultural  labourers  in  winter 
as  to  justify  a  stranger  in  at  once  adopting  this  opiuion. 

The  usual  work  of  the  farmer  and  his  male  assistants 
in  the  winter,  is  thrashing  corn,  carrying  produce  to 
mill  and  market,  tending  cattle  and  pigs, t preparing 
artificial  food  for  them,  where  this  is  done  ;  collecting 
mar.sh,  sea,  mussel  and  bog  mud  ;  dressing  flax  and 
hemp;  cutting  down  and  clearing  new  land  ;  cutting, 
splitting,  and  hauling  wood  for  fires  and  fences  ;  and 
upon  stony  land,  hauling  the  stones  that  have  been 
previously  piled  up  for  the  making  offences.  These 
are  purely  rural  operations.  Besides  these  they  are 
often  employed  in  making  shingles,  and  getting  logs 
for  making  sawn  lumber  ;  in  hauling  provisions  for  the 
lumberers;  in  hauling  ship  timber,  spruce  logs,  cord 
wood,  lath  wood,  haudspikes,  staves,  and  other  small 
wood,  to  market. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  Province  an  indus- 
trious farmer,  I  am  told,  will  always  find  something  to 
do  ;  and  those  who  do  al!  they  can  in  winter  are  always 
most  ready  with  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of 
the  first  departure  of  winter  in  preparing  their  land, 
and  getting  in  their  seed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  employment  of  farm  ser- 
vants, a  more  careful  attentiou  to  the  collecting  of 
manure,  and  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  would  in  many 
localities  afford  the  means  of  turning  their  labour  to 
subsequent  profit  more  effectually  than  is  now  done. 
The  collecting  of  marsh  mud,  bay  mud,  mussel  mud, 
and  bog  stuff,  for  the  preparation  of  composts,  might 
very  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province,  more  than  it  has  ever 
hitherto  done.  More  time  might  also  be  advantageouly 
i^iven  to  collecting  and  keeping  together  the  manure 
made  by  the  stock  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  the 
iVew  Brunswick  farmers,  from  their  general  neglect  of 
manures  hitherto,. are  scarcely  aware  of  the  large  share 
which  the  preparation  of  manures  occupies  among  the 
other  kinds  of  farm  labour  in  Great  Britain,  and  how 
well  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  husbandry 
pays.  Lime  might  also  be  burned  and  hauled  in  win- 
ter, and  advantageously  mixed  up  with  the  bog  stuff 
and  earth  into  compost  heaps. 

The  art  of  feeding  cattle  has  now  received  great  im- 
provements ;  and  the  time  and  attention  which  the 
profitable  feeding  of  stock  requires,  cannot  be  even 
imagined  by  farmers  who  have  rarely  given  them  any 
thing  but  coarse  hay.  To  this  feeding  of  stock  I  shall 
return  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report,  only  ob- 
serving here,  that  this  mode  of  tending  and  feeding 
cattle,  though  more  expensive  in  the  labour  and  in  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  it  requires,  is  yet  found  to 
be  far  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  the  older 
and  less  costly  method. 

The  culture  of  flax  to  a  small  extent  on  every  farm 
is  to  be   recommended   on  other  grounds,    as  1  shall 
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hereafter  more  particularly  explain  ;  but  very  much 
also,  because  of  the  employment  it  gives  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  farmer's  family  when  out-door  labour  is 
unsuitable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  hemp,  to  the  growth  of 
which  some  parts  of  the  Province  are  specially  adapted, 
because  of  the  rank  rapidity  with  which  vegetation 
proceeds  upon  them.  Wool  combing  is  also  a  winter 
employment  to  a  certain  extent — to  an  extent  in  fact 
which  will  every  year  become  greater,  if  the  alleged 
adaptation  of  the  climate  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  be 
properly  taken  advantage  of.  The  prepared  wool,  like 
the  dressed  flax,  will  afford  new  employment  to  the 
females  of  the  household,  in  spinning  and  in  weaving 
those  domestic  fabrics,  the  production  and  use  of  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Province,  it  is  so  desirable 
to  encourage. 

I  might  have  considered  the  special  question  of  em 
ployment  in  winter,  to  be  included  in  the  more  genera 
one,  whether  paid  labour  can  be  employed  at  all  to  a 
profit  in  agricultural  operations  in  this  Province,  whicl 
I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  following-  Chapter.  The 
profitable  application  of  labour  in  winter,  however, 
though  it  has  much  in  common  with  the  general  ques- 
tion, is  in  some  respects  a  different  inquiry,  and  not 
undeserving  of  the  brief  consideration  I  have  given  it. 

The  substance  of  the  reasonable  results,  to  which 
this  review  of  the  relations  of  the  New  Brunswick  cli- 
mate to  the  operations  and  profits  of  the  farmer  leads, 
may  be  expressed  in  this  summary  : — 

1st.  That  the  length  of  winter  limits  very  much  the 
period  for  out-door  operations  ;  but  that  it  also  opens 
and  makes  friable  the  soil  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  same 
labour  of  horse  or  man  expended  upon  it,  goes  much 
farther  than  in  the  mother  country;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  dry  working  days  is  also  greater  in  proportion 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  the 
rapidity  with  which  crops  comes  to  maturity,  leaves  a 
considerable  period  for  ploughing  and  other  outdoor 
work,  both  before  the  seed  is  sown  and  after  the  crops 
are  reaped  ;  and  that  by  diligent  attention  and  method 
and  by  the  use  of  animals  which  have  a  quick  step,  and 
of  workmen  who  know  the  value  of  time,  much  more 
land  might  be  kept  in  arable  culture  with  the  same 
force  than  is  now  done. 

2nd.  That  though  a  large  provision  of  winter  food  is 
required  to  maintain  the  stock  during  so  many  months, 
yet,  that  by  the  saving  of  manure  upon  farms  of  all 
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kinds,  even  the  newest,  and  applying  it  to  the  grass 
and  in  spring,  and  by  the  more  extended  cultivation  of 
green  crops,  this  food  may  be  raised  more  easily  than 
heretofore,  and  from  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
cleared  land  of  the  farm.  From  this  would  be  derived 
also  the  incidental  advantage,  that  a  better  feeding  of 
the  stock  and  the  production  of  more  manure  would 
insure  the  production  of  better  beef  and  mutton,  of  a 
greater  weight  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  heavier 
harvests  of  grain. 

3rd.  That  although  to  many  it  appears  difficult  to 
find  profitable  employment  in  winter  for  the  members 
of  the  farmer's  family,  or  for  his  paid  servants,  yet  that 
more  profit  than  is  generally  supposed  may  be  derived 
from  labour  expended  in  the  collection  and  saving  of 
manure,  in  the  preparation  of  composts,  and  in  the 
proper  tending  of  cattle,  especially  iu  the  proper  adjust- 
ment in  time,  kind,  quantity  and  mode  of  preparation 
of  the  food  with  which  they  are  fed.  The  dressing  of 
flax,  hemp  aud  wool,  also  are  means  of  winter  employ- 
ment, one  or  other  of  which  in  most  districts  may  be 
made  profitably  available. 

This  summary  of  the  question  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
t  least  to  the  New  Brunswick  farmer.  How  far  it  is 
fitted  to  induce  others  to  settle  in  the  Province,  is  not 
for  me  to  decide;  but  for  those  who  are  here,  or  who 
:ome  to  settle,  the  true  course  is  not  to  hunt  up  causes 
of  complaint,  which  can  always  and  every  where  be 
bundantly  found,  but  to  inquire  how  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things,  in  respect  of  soil  and  climate,  can  be 
most  skilfully  met  and  turned  to  the  greatest  profit. 
Now  whatever  evils  in  connection  with  the  climate  of 
this  Colony  may  ultimately  be  insurmountable  by  the 
farmer,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  the  climate  at 
present  is  blamed  by  many  for  what  is  only  the  result 
of  their  own  ignorance  or  want  of  care  ;  and  that  by 
more  skill  and  attention,  the  winter  months  might  in 
nearly  all  cases  be  more  profitably  employed  than  they 
have  hitherto  been. 

As  an  addition  to  the  materials  I  have  above  inserted 
in  regard  to  the  climate  of  New  Brunswick,  I  append 
the  following  Tables,  which  have  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  gentlemen  whose  observations  they  contain. 
I  could  not  conveniently  introduce  them  into  the  body 
of  the  Chapter;  but  as  they  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  new  to  the  New  Brunswick  reader  of  this  Report, 
and  useful  hereafter  to  a  history  of  the  climate,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  annexing  them  to  this  Report: — 


No.  1.  Tables  shewing  the  number  of  Clear  Days,  8$c.  in  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849. 


1847. 


January, 

Febiuary, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November, 

December, 


^2 

■gts 

^  o 

Clear. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

§e 

o  § 

13 

4 

5 

2 

7 

9 

6 

4 

1 

8 

15 

5 

4 

3 

4 

9 

8 

6 

2 

5 

. . 

16 

. . 

4 

11 

.. 

12 

.. 

8 

10 

18 

•• 

6 

7 

17 

5 

9 

11 

5 

14 

3 

13 

.. 

6 

9 

2 

11 

3 

5 

10 

11 

7 

7 

6 

52 

121 

28 

54 

100 

18  inches  of  snow  fell  this  month :  22d  coldest  day,  Ther.  24°  below  0. 
5  inches  of  snow  fell  this  month  ;  3  feet  deep  in  the  woods. 
2\  feet  snow  on  the  ground  ;  ice  in  the  river  three  feet  thick. 

2d  May  river  opened,  60°  3  p.  M.  ;  6th  75°. 

26th  Ther.  93Q  ;  June  potatoes  in  blossom  ;  apple  trees  in  bloom. 

6th  having  commenced— Ther.  90°  3  P.  M.in  shade  :  7th  90c  ;  8th  95p  ;  10th 

91°  •  14th  88*  *  20th  92°  :  2lst  98°. 
11th  harvesting  commenced— Ther.  11^92°;  13th  78°;  17th  81°  ;  19th  83° 
23d  first  frost. 
26th  first  fall  of  snow. 

17th  ice  in  the  river  :  21st  river  frozen  over  ;  26th  ice  run  ;  28th  steamer  up, 
15th  steamer  New  Brunswick  came  up  ;  22d  river  frozen  over. 
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No.  2. 

Table  shelving  the  number  of  Clear  Days,  $c. —  Continued. 

nd 

c 

H 

rRedPlum,       May  30,}             fSep.     ], 

1848. 

^-d 

Snow 

Rain. 

O 

V  Damson,           June  2,/             \     "     20, 

P 

gl 

o 

Flowering  of  Treesx  Wild  Cherry,      "     ">Ripe,  <Aug.   5, 

O 

O 

o 

J  Apple,                   "       6\             J  Sep.  28, 

V. Cherry,                "      "  _)             £  "      a 
2d  2  feet  snow. 

January, 

15 

6 

1 

4 

5 

February, 

10 

6 

8 

•• 

4 

4  inches  snow  fell  this  month  ;  very  coid  from  1st  to  20th  ;  Halifax  harbcur 
frozen  over. 

March, 

6 

12 

4 

5 

4 

10th  2  feet  snow  in  the  woods. 

April, 

5 

18 

2 

2 

•• 

10th  Ther.  60°  in  the  shade  ;  6th  ice  2£  feet ;  11th  snow  all  gone — steamer 
up  ;  26th  ploughing  for  first. 

May, 

.. 

12 

11 

8 

10th  garden  seeds  sown  ;  17th  frost — common  beans  planted. 

June, 

•• 

14 

7 

9 

25th  sowed  oats  and  peas  ;  26th  ploughing  ;  20th  Ther.  75°  ;  30th  84°  ;  24th 
grass  growing  fast. 

July, 

.. 

17 

5 

9 

17th  commenced  haying  ;  7th  Ther.  87°;  10th  89°  ;  11th  96°. 

August, 

.. 

20 

9 

2 

9th  potatoes  2s  bushel  ;  10th  Ther.  93°  ;  11th  95°. 

September, 

.. 

10 

13 

7 

3d  Irost;  23d  corn  gathered. 

October, 

9 

15 

7 

November, 

16 

i 

3 

10 

ilth  ice  in  the  river  ;  12lh  full  of  ice  ;  13th  river  frozen  over. 

December, 

13 

7 

5 

6 

5th  river  open  again  ;  6th  river  closed  ;  31st  2  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

52 

137 

24 

79 

74 
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1849. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 
July, 

August, 
September, 


w 

«H3 

Clear. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

o 
E 

O 

o 

23 

2 

1 

5 

15 

3 

3 

7 

10 

3 

3 

7 

8 

7 

8 

3 

4 

8 

IS 

•• 

5 

8 

,. 

24 

3 

3 

.. 

23 

.. 

4 

4 

.. 

19 

4 

8 

•• 

22 

•• 

4 

4 

Flowering  of  Trees, - 


Red  Plum,      May  30, 
Damson,  June  2, 

Wild  Cherry,     "      " 
Apple,  <r      6, 

C  Cherry,  "      " 

Hay  $6  per  ton — Potatoes  4s. — Oats  Is.  6d.  ;  2d  January  2  feet  snow. 
4th  4  inches  snow  fell  this  month — very  coid. 
10th  2  feet  snow  in  the  woods. 

4th  Ther.  65°  shade  ;  ice  moved  the  6th  ;  12th  steamer  up. 
1st  sowed  peas  and  oats;   17th  oats  up;  18th  peas  up;  20th  Ther.  75° — 

30th  84°  in  shade. 
7th  light  frost. 

2d  early  grass  cut ;  7th  Ther.  87°— barlev  in  head  ;  10th  Ther.  89°  ;  11th  96°. 
9th  oats  cut;  14th  barley  cut ;  26th  Ther.  94°. 

16th  frost ;  largest  potatoe7?oz. ;  mangel  wurtzel  10 lb  ;  apple  6oz. ;  oats  40ft ; 
peas  66ft  ;  beans  63ft  ;  wheat  68ft  ;  squash  (raised  by  Watts)  177ft- 


No  4. 
Temperatures  below  zero,  observed  at  Woodstock  in  the  Win 
ters  of  1848  and  1849,  and  the  days  of  observation  : — 


1848. 

1849. 

December  21, 

17° 

below  0 

Februar) 

'    6, 

26p  below    0 

<< 

22, 

10 

ti      it 

9, 

15 

4<                  <4 

it 

24, 

4 

<<      a 

10, 

8 

<(       it 

1849. 

11, 

12 

tt       t. 

January 

1, 

2 

«t      «< 

12, 

28 

a       t. 

«« 

2, 

13 

<t      t( 

J3, 

5 

(«       c< 

tt 

3, 

8 

<(       ct 

14, 

31 

<t       c< 

<( 

4, 

8 

.c      .( 

15, 

25 

it       r< 

" 

7, 

11 

«(      (i 

16, 

3H 

ct       « 

<c 

8, 

3 

(4             <( 

17, 

32 

<i       i« 

tt 

10, 

6 

a       t( 

18, 

29 

a       tt 

<( 

11, 

11 

a       >« 

19. 

13 

it       t. 

•  < 

12, 

14 

<t       tt 

20, 

22 

tt       tt 

tt 

19, 

20 

tt       tt 

21, 

20 

tt       a 

« 

22, 

19 

n       tt 

22, 

2 

it       (i 

•< 

27, 

17 

t.       <( 

March 

2, 

17 

.i              44 

<< 

30, 

15 

tt       << 

5, 

13 

tt              tl 

February 

1, 

24 

it       ct 

12, 

8 

tt               (( 

" 

4, 

16 

"       " 

15, 

5 

(.               44 

These  were  the  only  days  in  w 
At  some  exposures,  however,  th 
thermometer. 

(Signed) 


hich  the  Mercury  ranged  heie. 
e  range  was  lower  than  by  my 

Charles  D.  Rjce. 


Chapter  IX. 

I.  The  practice  of  Lumbering. 

II.  The  alleged  want  of  Markets,  and  of  centres  of 
industry— in  their  relations  to  the  practical  Agriculture 
of  the  Province. 

I.  The  practice  of  Lumbering. 

The  cutting  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  subsequent  hauling  and  floating  of  the 
logs  and  rafts  to  the  mills  and  harbours,  has  hitherto 
been  the  main  resource  of  the  labourers  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  sawing  and  preparing  of  this  timber  has 
been  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  country;  and  the 
lumber  thus  obtained  or  produced,  in  its  various  forms, 
lias  been  the  staple  article  of  export,  and  of  traffic  with 
foreign  markets. 

Such  a  trade  as  this,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  permanently  in  parts  of  the  world  which  are  by 
nature  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  Tn  all  other 
countries  it  can  continue  in  a  state  of  vigour  only  du- 
ring the  transition  period — longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  circumstances — which  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  wide  forests  into  settled  farms,  and  to  replace  the 
wild  animals  and  the  native  timber  trees,  by  civilized 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  nutritious  crops  of  corn. 

The  decline  of  the  timber  trade  of  New  Brunswick, 
therefore — supposing  it  not  to  have  been  overdone,  and 
the  natural  forest  resources  of  the  Province  not  to 
have  b<jen  injudiciously  squandered — is  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  agricultural 
settlt  ment. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  future  late  of  the  lumber  trade 
land  of  those  engaged  in  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
Ithe  mind  oi  any  one  who  candidly  considers  the  eco- 
nomical history  of  the  Province,  that  it  has  been  of 
(much  service,  not  only  in  making  known  and  develop- 
ing the  general  resources  of  the  Colony,  but  in  espe- 
cially contributing  also  to  the  advancement  of  its  agri- 
cultural interest.     Thus — 

St.   It  has  provided  a  more  ready  market  for  farm 
|produce  in  many  parts  of  the  Province. 

2nd.  It  has  kept  up  the  prices  of  such  produce  so 
I that  when  the  lumbering  trade  has  been  good  the  pri- 
|ces  have  been  generally  higher  than  in  neighbouring 
Provinces. 

3rd.  It  has  given  employment  at  good  wages  to  idle 
hands ;  and  to  small  farmers  it  has  afforded  winter  work 
and  an  opportunity  of  earning  money  at  a  time  when 
they  had  comparatively  little  work  at  home. 

4th.  It  has  brought  foreign  produce  and  foreign  ca- 
pital into  the  Province,  and  has  been  the  chief  source 
of  the  money  by  means  of  which  the  country  has  been 
opened  up  and  improved  ;  by  which  its  roads,  bridges 
and  public  buildings  have  been  completed  ;  its  rivers 
and  harbours  made  accessible  ;  its  natural  resources 
discovered  and  made  available  ;  its  Provincial  institu- 
tions kept  up,  and  its  functionaries  paid. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  the  lumber 
trade  ha?,  conferred  upon  the  Province,  But  unfortu- 
nately, whether  from  its  own  nature,  or  from  the  abuse 
and  competition  of  those  who  followed  it,  this  trade 
has  also  been  productive  of  much  evil.     Thus— 

1st.  It  has  not  merely  given  labour  to  idle  hands 
who  could  obtain  no  employment  in  farming,  but  being 
itself  the  first  and  most  important  pursuit  in  the  Co- 
lony, it  became  the  leading  or  chief  employment  of  the 
able  bodied  men  of  the  Province.  Farming,  which 
silently  grew  up  after  the  lumber  trade  had  been  alrea- 
dy established,  was  considered  altogether  secondary 
and  subsidiary  to  it.  The  ground  was  cultivated  chiefly 
to  raise  supplies  for  the  lumberer.  As  a  more  res- 
pectable pursuit,  and  as  affording  the  prospect  of  ex- 
citement and  adventure,  the  occupation  of  lumbering 
tempted  the  young  men  in  great  numbers  from  the 
more  sober  and  monotonous  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
and  thus  greatly  retarded  its  progress  in  the  Province, 

2nd.  It  also  unsettled  and  demoralized  the  minds  of 
these  young  men,  and  gave  them  extravagant  habits  of 
living,  which  they  imparted  in  some  degree  to  their 
families  and  connections,  and  which  still  cling  preju 
dicially  to  the  settled  population  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

3rd.  It  acted  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  most  promising  immigrants  from  the  old 
country,  enticing  them  into  the  woods,  then  teaching 
them  thriftless  habits,  and  in  fin-e,  making  them  not 
only  less  valuable  additions  to  the  productive  labour  of 
the  Province,  but  also  less  able  to  maintain  their  fa- 
milies in  comfort,  aud  to  train  up  their  children  to  be 
useful  and  industrious  members  of  society. 

These  are  t  e  principal  evils  of  a  moral  aud  indus- 
trial kind  which  this  trade  has  from  time  to  time  in- 
flicted upon  the  Provincial  population.  But  it  has 
exerci-ed  a  directly  retarding  and  injurious  effect  also 
upon  the  practical  husbandry  of  the  Province  generally 
and  especially  upon  the  regular  culture,  the  average 
productive '.less,  and  -economical  tillage  of  the  land. 
Thus — 

1st.  It  has  given  occasion  to  the  small  farmer  who 
engaged  in  it    to  carry  MY  his  hay  into  the  woods,  and 
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thus  to  diminish  greatly  the  quantity  of  manure  his 
land  might  have  been  enriched  by,  had  the  hay  been 
consumed  upon  his  farm. 

2nd.  This  selling  or  carrying  off  the  hay,  has  made 
it  necessary  in  numerous  instances  to  maintain  the  cat- 
tle on  the  farm  at  the  starving  point  during  the  winter, 
so  that  in  spring  they  had  become  mere  skeletons,  too 
weak  for  their  work,  if  they  were  labouring  oxen,  and 
probably  short  of  provonder. 

3rd.  It  has  carried  him  away,  not  un frequently  half 
the  summer,  attending  to  the  sale  and  delivery  of  his 
lumber,  to  the  manifest  and  ruinous  neglect  of  the 
operations  upon  his  farm,  and  of  the  general  tending 
and  welfare  of  his  family. 

4th.  In  many  places  where  water  power  existed  upon 
bis  farm,  it  has  tempted  the  small  proprietor  to  erect 
mills,  to  contract  debts,  and  to  incur  mortgages,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  surer  though  slow  gains  of  husbandry, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  children. 

In  the  County  of  Albert,  iu  which  small  streams 
abound,  the  number  of  mills  of  this  inferior  kind  has 
been  very  great,  and  I  am  informed,  that  not  only  have 
great  numbers  of  the  farmers  in  that  County  been  se- 
riously injured  in  their  fortunes  by  the  late  failure  of 
the  lumber  trade,  but  that  both  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
the  modes  of  culture  have  retrograded  in  that  County 
and  in  the  County  of  Saint  John,  in  consequence  of 
the  exclusive  encouragement  given  to  the  lumbering. 

5th.  it  has  not  only  carried  oft'  the  best  labourers, 
and  distracted  the  attention  of  the  farmers,  but  it  has 
raised  the  price  of  labour  beyond  the  general  ability  of 
the  farmer  who  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  land,  to 
employ  paid  labour'profitably  in  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry.    And —    . 

6th.  Lastly,  the  land  on  which  the  lumberer  had 
been  to  cut  bis  lumber,  instead  of  being  improved,  was 
deteriorated  by  his  operations,  so  that  it  was  a  more 
difficult  and  costly  operation  to  the  settler  to  clear  it 
than  when  it  stood  in  its  original  state  of  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  whether  the  lumber 
trade  has  necessarily  or  only  incidentally  been  the 
source  of  so  many  evils,  or  whether  the  evils  them- 
selves may  not  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  safe 
I  think,  to  conclude,  that  the  actually  slow  progress 
and  backward  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  the  unprosperous,  desponding,  I  may  almost 
say  hopeless  condition  of  many  of  its  cultivators,  has 
arisen  from  the  two  eager  and  universal  prosecutiou  of 
this  trade.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
friends  of  agriculture  in  the  Colony,  who  have  consi- 
dered it  fitted  for  agricultural  operations,  and  have 
regarded  them  as  a  surer  and  more  permanent  source 
of  wealth  and  general  comfort  than  the  occupation  of 
the  lumberer,  should  have  looked  with  regret  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  trade,  and  should  have  expected 
ultimate  good  to  the  Province  from  the  late  depres- 
sions and  reverses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Province,  two  things  I  think  will  be  desired  by  its 
most  disinterested  well-wishers  :  First — That  the 
Lumber  trade  should  be  prosecuted  to  that  extent,  and 
with  that  degree  of  spirit,  which  shall  neither  exor- 
bitantly raise  the  price  of  labour,  injudiciously  waste 
the  resources  of  the  Province,  nor  by  awaking  too 
much  rivalry  and  competition,  unnecessarily  lower  the 
price  of  lumber  in  the  home  makets;  and  second — 
that  a  more  distinct  division  of  labour  should  hereafter 
be  introduced  ;  that  the  farmer  should  oidy  farm,  and 
(the  lumberer  live  by  his  lumbering  only.      In  this  way, 
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whatever  might  be  the  effects  of  the  trade  upon  the 
provincial  welfare  in  general,  the  farmers  would  be  in 
dividually  exempted  from  its  vicissitudes.  When  it 
prospered,  the  price  of  produce  would  improve ,  when 
it  was  depressed,  those  prices  would  fall.  So  far,  all 
would  partake  of  its  vicissitudes;  but  debts  and  mort 
gages  incurred  by  sharing  in  it  would  not  hang  like 
depressing  millstones  around  the  necks  of  industrious 
men,  making  their  teams  walk  slower,  and  their  ploughs 
go  less  deep,  and  weeds  in  sympathy  spring  up  luxu 
riantly  around  them. 

I  do  not  understand  the  subject  of  Timber  Berths 
sufficiently  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  mat 
ter  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  extent  to  which  grants 
for  cutting  timber  are  sold,  and  the  prices  demanded 
for  them,  might  be  made  to  control  the  individual  ri 
valry,  and  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  finest  tim 
ber,  by  which  the  trade  has  of  late  years  been  injured, 
and  the  forest  resources  of  the  Colony  diminished 
These  are  within  the  control  of  your  Excellency  and 
the  Houses  of  Legislature.  And  again,  dear-bought 
experience,  the  local  influence  of  individuals  and  of 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  conviction  now  gaining 
strength,  ("which  I  hope  the  present  Report  will  tend 
to  confirm,)  that  the  Province  is  not  inferior  in  its 
agricultural  capabilities  to  many  neighbouring  Provin 
qes  and  States,  and  that,  as  one  of  the  native  farmers 
expressed  it  to  me,  "agriculture,  if  a  more  slower,  is 
a  more  surer  way  to  independence"— -these  influences 
will,  I  hope,  conspire,  not  only  to  tie  down  existing 
proprietors  more  closely  and  steadily  to  their  farming 
operations,  but  will  induce  the  rising  generation  also 
to  prefer  the  plough  to  the  axe,  the  tilled  field  to  the 
wild  forest,  and  the  comfortable  fireside  of  a  snug  farm- 
house to  the  rough  abundance  of  the  temporary  camp 

II.  Want  of  Markets. 

The  want  of  good  markets  is  much  complained  of 
as  an  obstacle  to  agricultural  progress  in  the  Province  ; 
as  well  as  the  way  in  which  farmers  are  compelled  to 
make  their  sales  at  the  markets  which  do  exist. 

1st.  The  absolute  want  of  Markets  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  in  New  Brunswick.  This  is  shewn  by  two 
facts  : — 

a.  By  the  comparatively  high  prices  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  Table  of  prices  already  given  in  this  Report. 
(Tables  XIV.  and  XV.)  are  usually  received  by  the 
farmer.  Were  there  a  want  of  markets,  absolntely 
speaking,  these  which  exist  would  be  glutted,  and  prices 
would  necessarily  fall  below  the  rates  which  the  returns 
give  as  the  average  of  the  several   Counties. 

b.  By  the  large  importations  of  bread  stuffs  and  salt 
provisions  which  are  annually  made  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Canada.  "  In  the  year  1847,  the 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reduced  to  its  equiva 
lent  in  wheat,*  imported  into  the  Province,  was  equal 
to  about  62,600  bushels,  besides  large  quantities  of 
other  grain  and  meal,  amounting  to  the  estimated  value 
of  about  £280,000  currency. ?'f 

The  importation  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  foreign 
food  admits  of  different  interpretations,  according  to 
the  kinds  of  produce  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  the 
habits  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

a.  In  the  case  ofivheat,  oats,  and  other  grain >  it  may 
mean,  either  that  the  quantity  produced  at  home  is 
insufficient  for  the  home  demand,  or  that  its  quality  is 


•  4£  bushels  I  suppose  to  the  barrel  of  flour. 
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inferior  to  the  foreign.  But  the  grain  of  all  kinds 
grown  in  the  Province  in  good  seasons  appears  to  be 
of  superior  quality.  The  importation,  therefore,  musll 
be  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  in  the  home  growth,  an( 
where  such  a  deficiency  exists  there  must  be  a  more  oi 
less  ready  sale  at  one  or  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

/;.  In  the  case  of  wh eaten  flour  and  oatmeal,  the  in   i 
portation   may  imply  either  a  home  scarcity  of  these! 
articles,   or  an   inferior  quality  in  the   flour  and   meal! 
produced   from  good    grain  by   the  home  millers.      Itl 
would  appear  that  some  unfounded  prejudice  has  hith-| 
erto  existed  against  the  quality  of  Province-made  flour, 
which  prejudice  the  letters  introduced  into  a  previous  I 
part  of  this   Report  may  possibly  have  a  tendency  to' 
allay.       As  to  oatmeal,  the  numerous  mills  now  erected 
or  about  to  be  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
will,   if  properly  conducted,  render   unnecessary   any 
large  future  importation  of  oatmeal,    and  will  provide 
a  readier  sale  for  the  excellent  oats  which   so  many 
parts  of  the  Province  are  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

c.  As  to  salt  beef  and  pork,  the  importation  of  these 
articles  at  a  time  when  fresh  beef  in  the  home  markets 
is  selling  at  1  id  and  2d  a  pound,  shows  that  the  Colony 
does  not  produce  enough  of  the  quality  of  beef  and 
pork  which,  for  shipping  and  curing,  is  constantly  in 
demand.  The  defective  market,  or  low  prices  obtained 
for  the  articles  of  produce,  and  the  large  importation, 
are  both  to  be  remedied  by  an  improvement  in  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding,  and  consequently  in  the  kind  of  meat 
which  the  farmer  can  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  buy. 
i  shall  return  to  this  point  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  Report. 

2nd.  The^di stance  of  markets  and  difficulty  of  acces.3 
to  them,  which  are  real  evils,  in  many  of  the  newer  set- 
tlements especially,  may  be  remedied  in  some  degree 
by  each  of  three  methods  : — 

a.  By  the  general  improvement  of  the  means  of 
communication.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Province,  as  I  have  already  at 
some  length  remarked  —  and  it  has  given  me  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  its  importance  every  where  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged  and  understood. 

b.  By  the  public  establishment  of  new  markets  or 
fairs — quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  annual — for  corn,  cat- 
tle, wool,  and  dairy  produce,  in  central  situations. 
General  meetsor  fairs  of  this  kind  are  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  a  young  or  thinly  scattered  people. 
They  have  been  in  existence  from  the  most  remote 
periods  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  their  great  value  at 
the  present  day  in  Scotland,  both  to  the  Scottish  and 
English  farmer.  They  bring  buyers  and  sellers  easily 
together,  and  thus  save  time,  labourand  money  to  both 
— they  establish  a  tariff  of  money  prices  which  serves 
as  a  standard  for  all  transactions  daring  three,  six,  or 
twelve  months — they  thus  put  both  buyers  and  sellers 
in  remote  places  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
vent the  one  from  taking  an  unreasonable  advantage 
over  the  other — they  encourage  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  samples  of  grain,  cheese,  wool  or  fat- 
ted stock,  by  the  ready  sale  which  these  are  sure  to 
find — while  they  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  farmer,- 

f  he  have  good  articles  to  sell,  of  procuring  money  on 
i  fixed  day,  and  of  trms  meeting  engagements  which, 
relying  on  the  market,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  make— 
or  if  he  wish  to  buy,  of  bringing  upon  his  farm  at  the 
proper  time  the  kind  and  quantity  of  stock  which  the 
tate  of  his  hay  and  root  crops  at  the  different  seasons 
demand. 
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The  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  Agricultural 

ISocieties,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed  to 

the  establishment  of  such  leading,  regulating,  and  cen- 

Jtral  markets  in  the  Province,  at  proper  periods  in  the 

jyear,  and  in  proper  situations. 

c.  By  the  establishment  of  agricultural  agencies  or 
(factorships  at  the  seats  of  the  principal  markets.  If 
linstead  of  himself  going  with  his  team  great  distances, 
[which  detain  him  a  week  or  ten  days  Irom  home,  and 
[thus  having  10  seek  a  buyer  for  his  produce  from  house 
to  house,  or  from  merchant  to  merchant — the  farmer 
I  could  transmit  his  stock  or  grain  to  a  trustworthy 
I  agent  in  the  market  town,  he  might  not  only  realize 
[better  prices,  but  save  the  money  also  he  used  to  spend 
in  travelling,  while  he  would  be  able  at  the  same  time 
to  devote  a  clo>er  attention  to  the  business  of  his  farm. 
In  England  and  Scotland  such  agencies  are  not  only 
very  useful  to  the  farmer,  especially  in  the  disposal  of 
his  stock,  but  they  prove  lucrative  also  to  the  skilful 
men  who  undertake  them. 

3d.  The  custom  of  paying  in  kind,  or  the  w«nt  of 
cash  markets,  is  much  complained  of  in  the  remoter 
districts,  and  especially  among  the  smaller  fanners. 
This  is  no  doubt  an  inconvenience,  and  in  some  res- 
pects an  evil,  but  it  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  still 
youthful  condition  of  things  in  most  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  produce  of  the  farmer  must  ultimately  be 
converted  into  the  wares  of  the  merchant.  Whether 
this  is  done  by  means  of  oue  or  two  transactions — by 
first  selling  to  one  for  money,  and  then  with  this  mo- 
ney, buying  from  another,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
farmer,  provided  he  obtains  as  much  teas,  sugars,  or 
other  merchandize  for  his  produce,  by  the  one  way  as 
the  other.  In  places  where  the  traffic  is  small,  the 
merchant  is  unable  to  obtain  money  from  his  custom- 
ers, and  is  obliged  to  take  grain  or  other  farm  produce, 
and  with  this  again  to  pay  his  own  debts  to  the  whole- 
sale merchant.  But  he  buys  his  goods  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  has  to  pay  for  them  in  articles,  the  price  of 
which  varies  very  much  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
He  is  thus  compelled  in  self  defence  to  take  the  farm- 
er's productions  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  loss  when  he  sends  them  to  the  varying  market. 
Thus  the  farmer  has  often  just  reason  to  complain  that 
his  market  is  bad,  and  prices  too  low,  while  the  mer- 
chant is  only  doing  what  prudence  dictates,  and  what, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  bankruptcy,  he  is  bound  to  do. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  merchant 
often  to  take  undue  advautage  of  this  power,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  frequently  done.  But  for  such  a  state  of 
things  competition  is  the  most  certain  cure.  Su<di 
competition  will  naturally  arise  as  the  local  traffic  in- 
creases, and  it  is  seen  that  money  is  made  by  the  mer- 
chant—or it  may  be  raised  by  a  combination  of  the 
aggrieved  parties  themselves — or  by  an  improvement 
in  the  means  of  communication  with  other  markets. 
I  have  heard  many  persons  in  the  Province,  sometimes 
unreasonably  I  thought,  complain  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  cry  loudly  for  some  legislative  remedy; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  public  authorities  can 
interfere  with  an  alleged  evil  like  this  in  any  other  way 
than  by  rendering  easily  accessible  more  distant  mar- 
kets, or  by  establishing  fairs  aud  central  markets, 
which  shall  in  some  measure  regulate  prices  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Province,  and  afford  a  ready  means  of 
sale  at  certain  known  periods  of  the  year. 

It  would  prove  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  mo- 
ral welfare  of  the  Province,  and  to  the  development  of 
those  agricultural  capabilities  which  it  appears  to  pos 


sess,  could  centres  of  industry,  whether  manufacturing 
or  mining,  be  any  where  established.  Such  centres 
would  afford  new  markets  for  farming  produce,  and 
would  thus  encourage  new  settlers  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate still  unopened  tracts  of  land. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  coal  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  Report,  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  any  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  Pro- 
vince from  its  supposed  possession  of  large  stores  of 
this  mineral.  Gypsum  does  really  exist  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  the  Province.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  the 
Province  coloured  brick-red  on  the  Geological  Map 
appended  to  this  Report,  contain  it  in  grearer  or  less 
abundance,  and  more  or  less  easily  accessible.  The 
principal  localities  where  it  is  known  are  marked  in  the 
Map  by  light  red  dots.  The  mining  or  quarrying  of 
this  gypsum  may  hereafter  become  a  considerable  branch 
i if  industry  on  the  whole,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  form 
any  centres  of  industry  by  which  a  dense  population 
shall  be  congregated  in  one  spot,  or  by  which  the  agri- 
culture of  any  given  neighbourhood  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated. 

As  to  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  none  of  any  certain 
value  have  yet  been  discovered — though  the  geological 
structure  of  the  country  by  no  means  forbids  the  hope 
of  hereafter  finding  veins  of  those  metals,  which  may 
be  worked  with  profit. 

Ores  of  iron  abound  in  some  localities,  and  especially 
the  haematite  variety,  now  smelted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Woodstock.  In  the  absence  of  coal,  this  ore  may 
be  smelted  as  somewhat  similar  ores  are  in  Sweden,  so 
as  to  form  a  valuable  article  of  home  production  for 
home  use,  and  even  for  exportation  ;  but  it  cannot  hope 
to  compete  in  the  great  iron  market  of  the  world  with 
the  productions  of  the  numerous  quick-working  furnaces 
which  are  fed  with  fossil  fuel.* 


;  That  this  ore  is  very  abundant,  appears  from  the  following 
remarks  of  Dr.  Gresner,  which  I  extract  from  his  third  Report: — 

1  About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Woodstock,  and  near  the 
main  road  leading  through  Jackson  Town,  there  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  on  land  belonging  to  Col. 
Ketchum.  This  ore  is  interstratified  with  the  slate,  and  like  the 
strata  on  each  side,  extends  from  W.S.W.  to  N.N.E,,  in  layers 
nearly  pependicular.  This  deposit  of  iron  had  been  supposed 
to  exist  in  one  stratum,  but  upon  examination,  I  found  it  laid  in 
three  separate  beds.  Measuring  across  the  out-cropping  and 
the  strata,  it  appears  at  the  surface  in  the  following  manner : — 

XXXVI.  Clay  Slate.— Ore,  28  feet. 
Slate,                250    " 
Ore,                    15    " 
Slate,                100    " 
Ore,  27    " 

Total  thickness  of  ore,  70  feet. 
1  These  beds  of  iron  can  be  traced  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  ;  they  doubtless  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  may 
hereafter  be  found  crossing  the  Saint  John.  The  ore  itself  is_ 
distinctly  stratified,  and  conforms  to  the  position  of  the  strata  of 
slate  ;  and  the  difference  of  quality  in  different  beds  is  not  such 
as  will  materially  affect  its  properties  for  working  in  3  furnace. 
The  ore  is  a  compact  red  or  reddish-brown  haematite,  or  the 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  Wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere its  colour  becomes  changed  to  black  or  dark  blue. 
The  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  middle  of  die  bed  gave — 

XXXVII.  Peroxide  of  iron,  78.40 
Silica,  1.20 
Alumina,  5.80 
Water.  12,60 
Peroxide  of  Manganese,  a  trace. 

98.00 

'  The  discovery  of  this  great  deposit  of  iron  in  the  County  of 
Carleton  was  claimed  as  late  as  1836,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
specimens  of  the  ore  had  been  sent  abroad  and  examined  as 
early  as  1820  ;  and  its  existence  was  known  to  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Woodstock." 
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Thus  for  its  market?,  the  agriculture  of  New  Bruns- 
wick must  look  mainly  to  the  general  development  of 
all  the  resonrces  of  the  Province  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  steady  and  natural  progress  of  civilization, 
which  shall  bring  in  a  more  systematic  division  of  la- 
bour, by  means  of  which,  while  every  thing  required 
for  the  comfort  of  all  is  better  done,  each  shall  be  well 
paid  for  doing  his  own  part  in  the  general  business  of 
the  commonwealth.    ■ 


Chapter  X. 

The  alleged  high  price  of  labour  in  the  Province,  in 
its  relations  to  the  progress  and  profits  of  practical 
Agriculture, 
To  be  able  to  discuss  this  point,  it  is  necessary  t( 

know  first,  what  the  usual  rates  of  wages  are  in   the 


several  parts  of  the  Province.  In  answer  to  my  queries 
as  to  this  matter,  T  have  obtained  a  series  of  rates,  which 
I  have  embodied  in  the  following  Tables. 

The  first  (XXXVIII.)  shows  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  by  the  day,  month  and  year,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Province  from  which  I  have  received  returns, 
arranged  under  the  several  Counties,  as  the  preceding 
Tables  are. 

The  second  (XXX IX.)  shows  the  average  rates  of 
wages  in  each  County;  and  to  this  is  appended  the 
highest,  lowest  and  average  rates  of  wages  for  the  whole 
Province.  I  have  added  to  the  former  of  the  two  Ta- 
bles a  column  which  contains  the  opinion  of  the  parties 
by  whom  the  data  have  been  communicated  to  me,  as 
to  the  question — "whether  labour,  at  the  rates  men- 
tioned by  them  respectively,  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  the  raising  of  agricultural  produce.*' 


XXXVII] 


Wages  j) aid  to  Agricultural  Labourers,  in  addition  to  Board,  Lodging  and  Washing,  in  the  diffvrent 
parts  of  New  Brunswick. 


Counties. 

No. 

Wages  per  Week. 

Wages  per  Month. 

By  the 

Year. 

£      £ 

15  to  24 

If  Wages  at  these  prices  can  be  pro- 

Summer 

Harvest 

Winter 

Summer 

Harvest 

Winter 

fitably  employed  in  Agriculture. 

Saint  John, 

40s. 

.. 

Yes. 

Charlotte, 

2 

.. 

.. 

60s. 

75s. 

. . 

,. 

No. 

3 

.. 

, 

35s. 

50s. 

. . 

No. 

4 

.. 

2s*6d 

.. 

.. 

20  to  24 

Yes. 

5 

3s 

70s. 

20  to  24 

No. 

6 

2s  3d 

2s  6d 

.. 

.. 

.. 

5  If  for  settlement,  yes. 
/  If  for  sale,  no. 

Westmorland,  .. 

7 

Is  6d 

3s 

,. 

20s. 

60s. 

.. 

12  to   18 

No. 

8 

.. 

.. 

, . 

.. 

10  to  30 

j                           No. 

9 

2s 

3s 

.. 

40s. 

60s. 

•  • 

1  5  If  paid  in  produce,  yes, 
1  /  If  paid  in  cash,  no. 

10 

.. 

. . 

.. 

. 

... 

20  to  30 

No. 

11 

, . 

„, 

.. 

10  to  20 

Yes,  as  capital  invested. 

12 

. . 

,. 

.. 

. , 

., 

.. 

25 

No. 

13 

. 

.. 

20  to  25 

No. 

14 

. , 

30s. 

60s." 

. . 

20  to  24 

Yes. 

15 

. . 

_. 

40s. 

80s. 

.. 

Yes. 

16 

, . 

18  to*24 

Yes. 

King's,   . 

17 

. . 

30s. 

40s.' 

16  to  20 

18 

. . 

40s. 

80s. 

25s* 

15  to  30 

19 

12  to  16 

Yes,  in  Summer. 

20 

2s*6d 

3s6dto5s 

., 

18  to  25 

No. 

20* 

.. 

. . 

, . 

80s.' 

.. 

18 

Yes. 

21 

,. 

, . 

.. 

. . 

10  to  15 

22 

. , 

M 

20  to  30 

No. 

23 

... 

15  to  20 

Yes. 

Queen's, 

24 

.. 

40s. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

No. 

25 

. , 

20 

No. 

27 

.. 

.. 

12  to  18 

Yes. 

28 

30s. 

70s. 

. . 

No. 

29 

. , 

, . 

., 

18  to  22 

30 

60s, 

15  to  24 

31 

. . 

40s. 

60s. 

30s  to40s 

,. 

No.     Yes,  in  improving. 

Sunbury,   

32 

, . 

30s. 

60s. 

... 

Yes. 

33 

.. 

.  • 

.. 

20  to  25 

No. 

34 

. . 

. . 

... 

30s. 

40s. 

. , 

20 

No. 

35 

.  . 

,. 

.. 

18  to  30 

No. 

York, 

36 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

24 

Yes  k  ^°>  ^  ^e  *ias  t0  se^  Pr°duce 
'  '  i         to  pay  wages. 

38 

. . 

, . 

30s. 

50s. 

. . 

40 

.. 

.. 

.. 

24 

Yes. 

41 

$  2s 
?3s  6d 

2s.  6d. 
5s.  hnd 

found, 
himself, 

50s. 

70s. 

.. 

•  • 

Yes. 

43 

Is  9d 

3s.  6d. 

. . 

, , 

. . 

.. 

No. 

44 

.. 

.'. 

50s. 

,. 

.. 

No. 

45 

.. 

u 

.'; 

.. 

., 

24 

No. 

Carleton,    

46 

.. 

.. 

,. 

40s. 

50s. 

, , 

.'. 

47 

.. 

.. 

., 

20  to  30 

Yes. 

Albert,   

48 

, 

.. 

... 

45s. 

.. 

. . 

.'. 

Yes. 

50 

, . 

., 

fc. 

, , 

20  to  30 

Yes. 

51 

M 

... 

., 

. 

.. 

;  . 

20  to  30 

Yes. 

Kent, 

53 

24  to  36 

No. 

54 

\\ 

20 

Yes. 

Northumberland 

55 

.. 

„ 

50s. 

60s. 

25  to  30 

No. 

58 

.. 

.. 

.  . 

,. 

.. 

.  . 

Yes. 

Gloucester,    .... 

6Q 

,  , 

.. 

.. 

tl. 

. . 

Yes. 

"Restigouche, 

62 

•• 

•■• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•  • 

Yes. 

XXXIX. 

Average  rate  of  Wages  for  Agricultural  Labour 
to  Board,  Washing  and  Lodging ', 
the  Province. 


n  addition 
the  several  Counties  in 
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It  is  not  much  to  our  immediate  purpose,  nor  directly 
connected  with  the  profits  of  New  Brunswick  farming, 
that  this  average  in  sterling  money  barely  exceeds  the 
average  wages  paid  to  good  (arm  servants,  who  board 
in  their  master's  house,  in  the  best  farmed  districts  of 
Scotland.  But  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
quality  of  the  labour  which  this  average  price  will  com- 
mand in  most  parts  of  New  Brunswick  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  cur  best  farm  servants  in  Scotland. 

The  most  important  question  however  in  regard  to 
this  Province  is  "  can  labour,  at  this  average  price,  or 
at  the  prices  usually  paid  for  it  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  Province,  be  profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  in  New  Brunswick." 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  agriculturalists  I  have 
met  with  in  my  tour  have  assured  me  "  that  the  modes 
of  culture,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  breeds 
of  stock  in  the  Province,  are  all  defective  ;  and  that  as 
a  consequence,  not  only  have  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities of  the  Province  never  been  fairly  tested,  but  its 
ability  to  return  a  fair  profit  upon  paid  labour  cm- 
ployed  in  tilling  it,  has  never  been  properly  tried." 
There  may  be  much  truth  both  in  the  fact  thus  stated, 
and  in  the  inference  drawn  from  it;  but  I  have  been 
unwilling  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  hasten 
to  a  rapid  and  sweeping  conclusion.  I  have  therefore 
consulted  the  farming  community  in  reference  to  it, 
and  I  have  received  fifty  replies  to  my  questions  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  persons  from  whom  these  replies  come, 
twenty  five  are  or  opinion  that  paid  labour,  at  the  pre- 
sent rate   of  wages,    may   be  profitably   employed   in 


By  the  Day. 

By  the 

Month. 

For  the 

Counties. 

Sum- 

Hay'g 
and 

Summer 

Haying 
and 

whole 
Year. 

mer. 

Hvst. 

Harvest. 

Saint  John, 

40s 

£19   10     0 

Charlotte, 

2s  3d 

2s  8d 

47s  6d 

65s 

22     0     0 

Westmorland, 

Is  9d 

3s 

32s  6d 

65s 

20  13     9 

King's, 

2s  6d 

4s  3a 

35  s 

156s  8d 

18  12     6 

Queen's, 

43s  4d 

63s  4d 

18  17     6 

Sunburv, 

, 

30s 

50s 

22     3    4 

York, 

Is  10d 

3s 

43s  4d 

60s 

24     0     0 

Carleton, 

, . 

40s 

50s 

25     0     0 

Albert, 

, 

45s 

. . 

25     0     0 

Kent, 

i  # 

25     0     0 

Northumberland, 

. . 

50s 

60s 

27  10     0 

Gloucester. 

Restigouche, 

.. 

-• 

Lowest  tor  the  whole  Province  by  the  year,  £10. 

Highest  »  "  £36. 

Average  "  *U-  £21. 

Average  for  the  whole  Province  by  the  month,  £3,  Haying 

and  Harvest. 
Average  "  "  £2,  other  Sum- 

mer months. 
Average  for  the  whole  Province  by  the  day,  3s.  3d.,  Haying 

and  Harvest. 
Average  "  "  2s.     Id.,     other 

Summer  months. 


These  Tables  form  an  instructive  record  of  the  prices 
of  agricultural  labour  at  the  present  time  in  the  seve- 
ral Counties  of  New  Brunswick,  which  will  not  be  void 
of  interest  as  well  as  use  in  future  years. 

J st.  In  looking  at  the  rates  paid  by  different  person.- 
in  the  same  County,  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  10  pav^ 
from  £10  to  £15,  and  No.  19  from  £12  to  ,£16,  while 
No.  18  pays  from  £15  to  £30  a  year.  The  labour 
employed  by  these  several  parties  must,  one  would  sup- 
pose, be  very  different  in  quality,  but  I  have  no  means 
of  judging  of  the  fact.  Similar  differences  are  observed 
in  the  returns  from  other  Counties,  and  especially  from 
Westmorland.  These  differences  disappear  from  the 
County  averages,  which  are  contained  in  the  second 
Table,  (XXXIX.) 

2d.  These  County  averages  show  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  labour  is  cheaper  in  Saint  John,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  immigrants  land,  and  in  King's  and 
Queen's,  to  which  access  from  Saint  John  is  the  most 
easy.  Next  comes  Westmorland,  through  which  the 
Ugh  road  into  these  latter  Counties  leads  ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  Charlotte  and  Sunbury,  the  former  more 
easy  of  assess  perhaps,  but  much  less  inviting  and 
nearer  the  United  States  than  the  latter.  In  York, 
Carleton,  Albert,  and  Kent,  wages  are  one  fourth 
higher  than  in  Westmorland  and  Saint  John  ;  and  in 
Northumberland  they  are  highest  of  all.  From  Glou- 
cester and  Restigouche  there  are  no  returns. 

The  averages  of  the  Counties  varies  from  £18  12  6, 
the  average  in  King's,  to  £27  1 0.,  the  average  in  Nor 
thumberland.* 

In  the  whole  Province — 

XL. 

The  lowest  »vages  paid  are 
The  highest  wages  paid  are 
The  average  of  all  is 

This  is  exclusive  of  board,  lodging,  and  generally 
washing. 


Currency. 

Sterl 

>'£• 

£10  a  year 

= 

£8 

36     << 

= 

28 

16a 

21     " 

=: 

16 

His 

*  It  may  be  added  perhaps,  that  lumbering  prevails  more  in 
Charlotte  and  in  Northumberland,  than  in  the  other  Counties 
named, 


raising  agricultural  produce,  ani  twenty  five  are  of 
opinion  that  it  cannot.  As  these  contrary  opinions — 
often  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  where  the 
modes  of  culture,  the  markets,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
are  the  same — are  various  in  themselves,  and  as  the 
reasons  assigned  by  their  authors  are  often  different, 
1  here  subjoin  the  whole,  giving  first  those  which  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  and  next  those  which  answer 
in  the  negative. 

1st.  Opinions  of  those  who  think  that  paid  labour  at 
the  present  prices  may  be  profitably  employed  in  cul- 
tivating the  soil : — 

A  man  who  understands  his  business,  and  has  capital,  may 
employ  labour  profitably  in  farming  at  the  present  rate  of 
wage*. — D.  B.  Stevens,  Saint  John, 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  on  my  farm  from  the 
advantages  I  possess  of  making  artificial  manure  ;  the  servants 
at  the  present  time  aie  generally  of  an  inferior  description. — 
James  Stevenson,  Charlotte 

Servants  can  be  very  profitably  employed  after  the  faim  has 
been  brought  into  good  heart.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  whether  capital  invested  in  improvement  be  a  good 
investment  or  not,  and  above  all,  whether  it  be  done  with  a 
view  to  your  own  occupation,  or  sale  at  some  future  time. 
In  the  latter  case  I  imagine  the  price  given  for  farms  in  late 
years  will  be  a  sufficient  negative  answer.  If  done  with  a 
view  to  settlement,  I  consider  capital  could  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably invested,  and  at  the  same  time  so  securel)  as  in  this 
country. — John  Farmer,  Charlotte. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  if  paid  in  produce. — 
Howard  D.  Charters,  Westmorland. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  in  clearing  and  im- 
proving.— R.  B.  C.  Weldon,  Westmorland. 

I  think  servants  may  be  employed  in  improving  the  farm 
and  raising  produce  with  advantage  to  the  employer  at  the 
present  rate  of  wages. — John  Trenholm,  Westmorland. 

Servants  can  be  employed  with  profit  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages. — Alexander  Monroe,  Westmorland. 

1  believe,  with  judicious  management  and  economy,  farm- 
ing  can  be  profitably  followed,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
wajes,  although  I  consider  them  altogether  too  high  when 
compared  with  the  price  of  farm  produce  and  other  necessa- 
ries.— Joseph  Avard,  Westmoiland. 

In  the  summar  season  servants  can  be  employed  with  profit. 
— Henry  Hayward,  King's. 
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Any  man  who  has  a  capital  to  start  with,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  labour,  can  gain,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how 
much,  but  a  great  deal,  if  done  with  judgment.— Andrew 
Aiton,  King's. 

I  think  servants  can  be  profitably  employed  in  raising  pro- 
duce at  the  present  rate  of  wages. — William  Keith,  King's. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed. — Elijah  A.  Perkins, 
Queen's. 

Servants  may  be  profitable  in  improving,  but  not  in  raising 
produce.— Robert  Smyth,  Queen's. 

Capitalists  may  employ  farm  servants  to  advantage  in  im- 
proving, clearing  and  raising  produce,  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages. — C.  L.  Hatheway,  Sunbury. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  small  capital  he  can  employ  servants  pro- 
fitably in  improving  his  farm  and  raising  produce. — Edward 
Simonds,  York. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  in  raising  produce. — 
William  Wilmot,  York. 

When  near  a  good  market  1  certainly  think  that  servants 
can  be  employed  with  profit  in  raising  produce. — R.  D.  James. 
York. 

I  think  that  labourers  at  £20  to  £30  a  year  will  pay  well.— 
James  L.  Picket,  Carleton. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  on  the  farm,  though 
fevv  persons  have  tried  the  experiment. — John  Smith,  Albert. 

Taking  the  improvement  of  the  farm  into  consideration,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  servants  can  be  employed  with  profit,  but 
the  want  of  ready  money  prevents  many  from  availing  them- 
selves of  help,  which  in  time  would  amply  repay  them. — John 
Lewis,  Albert. 

Taking  the  improvement  of  the  farm  into  consideration,  it 
is  my  opinion  servants  can  be  employed  with  profit. — William 
Wallace,  Albert. 

Servants  can  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent wages  by  those  who  have  means  to  spare  for  improve- 
ments.— J.  G.  G.  Layton,  Kent. 

Men  servants  could  not  in  former  years,  be  employed  with 
profit  at  the  wages  demanded  ;  perhaps  now  they  might,  at 
the  reduced  wages  of  the  present  time,  by  employers  of  judg- 
ment and  system. — Henry  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  servants  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed — E.  Lockhart,  Gloucester. 

In  my  own  experience  servants  cannot  be  employed  in  rai- 
sing produce  alone,  but  coupled  with  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  they  can  ;  for  the  servants  of  this  country  are  better  cal- 
culated for  winter  employment  than  for  raising  produce  or 
cultivating  the  soil. — Dugald  Stewart,  Restigouche. 

2nd.  Opinions  of  those  who  think  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  wages,  paid  labour  cannot  be  profitably  employed 
in  cultivating  in  New  Brunswick:  — 

I  think  servants  cannot  be  profitably  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  wages — the  markets  being  very  poor. — Joseph 
Walton,  Charlotte. 

I  do  not  think  servants  can  be  employed  with  profit  at  the 
present  rate  of  wages — principally  for  want  of  a  cash  market, 
the  near  contiguity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  great  expense 
of  bringing  the  land  in  a  fit  state  for  cultivation. — David  Mow- 
att,  Charlotte. 

Farming  altogether  by  servants  we  consider  unprofitable, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  produce. — John  Mann,  Jr.  Charlotte. 

I  do  not  think  that  servants  can  be  employed  with  profit  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
and  potato  crops,  and  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  mar- 
kets.— Mr. ,  Westmorland. 

Servants  at  £20  to  £30  a  year  cannot,  I  think,  be  profitably 
employed,  either  in  improving  farms  or  raisingproduce,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  markets  and  the  low  price  of  pro- 
duce.—R.  K.  Gilbert,  Westmorland. 

Servants  can  be  profitably  employed  if  paid  in  produce,  but 
cannot  if  paid  in  money  ;  the  reason  why  it  will  not  pay,  when 
the  wages  are  paid  in  money,  is  because  the  produce  sells  so 
low,  and  the  crops  are  so  light. — Howard  D.  Charters,  West- 
morland, 

Servants  cannot  be  employed  with  profit  at  the  present 
rate  of  wages.  The  reasons  are,  no  certain  markets  for  our 
produce — the  price  at  best  below  a  remunerative  one. — Ro- 
bert B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

If  to  servants'  wages  be  added  the  rent  of  land  on  which 
labour  may  be  employed,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  price  of  produce,  it  will  be  found  that  capital  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits  will  not  yield  a  fair  return.— Willi 
Crane,  Westmorland. 

At  the  present  price  of  produce  it  will  not  pay  to  employ 
servants  either  at  £20  or  £25  a  year.— Charles  Dixon,  AYest- 
morland. 


I  consider  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only  return  to  the 
farmer,  is  the  cutting  down  the  woods  and  clearing  up  new 
land,  enabling  him  to  turn  his  old  Avorn  out  meadows  into 
pasture,  which  will  bring  them  to,  without  the  aid  of  manure. 
The  rate  of  wages  is,  and  always  was,  too  high  in  this  Pro- 
vince.— Thos.  Beer,  King's. 

Servants  cannot  be  profitably  employed  at  the  present  rate 
of  wages.  —  Danl.  M'Lauchlan,  King's. 

Servants  cannot  be  employed  with  profit,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. — Danl.  S.  Smith,  Queen's. 

Servants  cannot  be  profitably  employed — the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce not  realizing  sufficient. — Rev.  Allan  Coster,  Queen's. 

We  cannot,  hire  in  consequence  of  the  high  wage3  caused  by 
lumbering — the  produce  of  the  farm  at  present  prices  will  not 
admit  of  it. — John  Robertson,  Queen's. 

labourers  cannot  be  profitably  employed  during  the  whole 
year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  past  years.  Money 
expended  in  clearing  land  is  not  worthy  to  be  considered  as 
capital  invested,  because  many  years  expire  before  any  remu- 
neration can  be  obtained  save  the  first  crop,  and  the  interest 
on  the  sum  expended  would,  before  any  profits  could  be  re- 
ceived, amount  to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  land. — 
William  Reed,  Queen's. 

Servants  may  be  profitable  in  improving,  but  not  in  raising 
produce. — Robert  Smyth,  Queen's. 

Servants  cannot  be  employed  with  profit,  because  Ave  have 
not  a  secure  cash  market  to  take  our  produce  to,  and  the  win- 
ters being  long. — Nath.  Hubbard,  Sunbury. 

Servants  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  on  account  of  the 
ow  price  of  produce,  and  the  competition  of  the  United  States. 
— Chas.  H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

Servants  cannot,  I  think,  be  profitably  employed  on  account 
of  the  very  long  winters. — Chas.  Harrison,  Sunbury. 

If  a  tarmer  has  nothing  but  his  farm,  and  employs  servants 
n  the  spring,  and  is  obliged  in  the  autumn  to  sell  some  of  his 
produce  to  pay  them,  he  cannot  do  it  with  profit,  as  the  price 
of  produce  at  that  season  is  generally  very  low. — Edward 
Simonds,  York. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  with  men  servants  at  the  pre- 
sent wages,  would  not  be  immediately  remunerative  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  demand  to  constitute  a  market. —  Edwin 
Jacob,  D.D.,  York. 

Men  cannot  be  profitably  employed  at  the  present  wages, 
produce  being  so  low  that  it  will  not  pay  the  wages. — Israel 
Parent,  York. 

In  consequence  of  farmers  not  using  compost  manure,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  stable  manure  to  support  large 
farms,  and  the  want  of  a  ready  market,  Ave  think  labourers 
cannot  be  profitably  employed. — Wm.  Doav,  York. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible,  because,  with  the  extravagant 
opinions  of  our  present  class  of  farm  labourers,  the  returns 
will  not  meet  the  outlay. — Jas.  Rankin,  Carleton. 

Hired  labour  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  because  the 
produce  of  the  land  is  so  utterly  disproportionate.— Jos.  C. 
Wheten,  Kent. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  which  of  the  opinions  above 
given  are  deserving  of  more,  and  which  of  less  con- 
sideration. No  doubt,  as  in  all  such  cases,  some  of 
the  writers  from  their  skill,  judgment,  and  experience, 
are  more  trustworthy  than  others ;  but  of  this  Your 
Excellency  will  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  than 
I  am. 

But  taking  the  testimony  as  a  wholp,  that  of  twenty 
five  persons  who  affirm  on  a  practical  matter  of  this 
kind,  ought  to  outweigh  that  of  an  equal  number  who 
deny.  If  in  circumstances  nearly  the  same  as  to  wages, 
soil,  manures,  and  markets,  one  man  says  he  can  em- 
ploy paid  labour  profitably,  and  another  says  he  cannot, 
the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
there  is  some  want  of  skill,  industry,  or  method,  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  in  a  superior  degree  by  the  former; 
and  the  fair  conclusion  would  be,  that  all  might  equally 
employ  paid  labour  with  profit,  if  all  could  or  would, 
with  equal  energy  and  knowledge,  direct  its  use. 

But  the  writers  of  the  above  opinions,  for  the  most 
part,  assign  their  reasons  for  the  conclusion  they  have 
come  to.  To  afford  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  these 
reasons,  I  have  arranged  them  opposite  to  each  other 
in  two  following  columns  : — 
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IVhy,  or  circumstances  in 
which  paid  labour  can  be 
employed  profitably  on  the 
farm. 

By  a  man  who  understands 
his  business. 

Because  I  possess  the  advan- 
tage for  making  artificial  ma- 
nure (of  mussel  mud.) 

After  a  farm  has  been  bio't 
into  good  heart,  and  when  it  is 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  per 
manent  settlement. 

If  paid  in  produce. 

In  clearing  and  improving. 

In  improving  and  raising 
produce. 

No  reason. 

With  judicious  management 
and  economy. 

In  the  summer  season. 

If  a  man  has  capital  to  start 
with. 

No  reason. 

No  reason. 

In  improving,  not  in  raising 
produce. 

In  improving,  clearing,  and 
raising  produce,  if  the  farmer 
has  capital. 

In  improving  and  raising  pro- 
duce, if  he  have  a  small  capital. 

No  reason. 

When  near  a  good  market. 

At  £20  to  £30  a  year. 

It  can,  though  few  have  tried 
the  experiment. 

Want  of  money  prevents 
many  from  employing  help, 
which  would  amply  repay 
them. 

In  improving  the  farm. 

By  those  who  have  means  to 
spare  for  improvement. 

By  employers  of  judgment 
and  system. 

No  reason. 

Improving  and  raising  pro- 
duce. 

Servants  in  this  country  bet- 
ter adapted  for  winter  work 
than  for  cultivating  the  soil. 

If  paid  in  produce. 

The  sum  of  the  reasons  of  those  who  affirm  is,  that 
with  a  little  money  to  start  with,  and  ready  money  to 
pay  the  wages  when  due,  without  selling  his  produce 
when  markets  are  low,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  busines 
and  opportunity  of  getting  or  making  manure,  and  of 
bringing  his  farm  into  good  heart,  with  judicious 
management,  economy  and  system,  wages  from  «£20  to 
«£30  a  year  may  be  paid  by  the  New  Brunswick  farmer. 

Of  those  who  deny,  the  reasons  are  in  substance,  the 
low  prices,  the  want  especially  of  cash  markets,  the 
competition  of  the  United  States,  the  low  price  of  pro- 
duce in  autumn  when  wages  are  paid,  the  neglect  of 
compost  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  other  manures, 
and  the  failure  of  the  wheat  and  potato  crops,— one 
person  adds,  the  expense  of  bringing  land  into  cultiva- 
tion in  his  neighbourhood,  (because  of  stones,  I  sup 
pose,)  and  two  assign  the  length  of  winter  as  a  reason. 

The  reasons  of  those  who  affirm  are  all  valid  anrl 
sensible ;  and  coming  from  men  who  have,  I  suppose, 
practised  what  they  recommend,  and  proved  it  to  be 
profitable,  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  those  who 
are  in  search  of  the  truth  on  a  matter  so  important  to 
the  Province. 

Among  the  reasons  of  those  who  deny,  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  were  it  certain  to  continue,  would  itself  be 
conclusive,  but  these  failures,   it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 


JVhy  paid  labour  cannot  pro 
fitably  be  employed  on  the 
farm. 

Failure  of  the  potato  crop 

Produce  too  low  in  price. 

Produce  too  low  in  price. 

Failure  of  the  crops  in  past 
years. 

In   improving,     but   not 
raising  produce. 

No  sure  cash  markets,  and 
length  of  winters. 

Low  price  of  produce,  and 
competition  ot  the  U.  States. 

The  very  long  winters. 

If  paid  in  autumn,  produce 
too  low  to  allow  it  to  be  done 
with  profit. 

Not  sufficient  demand  to 
form  a  market. 

Produce  too  low  to  pay  the 
wages. 

Because  compost  manures 
are  not  used— the  difficulty  of 
procuring  stable  manure,  and 
want  of  a  ready  market. 

Returns  will  not  meet  the 
outlay. 

Produce  of  the  land  utterly 
disproportionate. 

The  markets  are  too  poor. 

Wantof  a  cash  market,  prox- 
imity of  the  United  States,  and 
expense  of  bringing  land  into 
cultivation. 

Low  price  of  produce. 

Failure  of  the  wheat  and  po- 
tato crops,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  the  markets. 

Uncertainty  of  the  markets 
and  low  price  of  produce. 

Not  if  paid  in  money,  be- 
cause prices  are  low  and  crop* 
light. 

No  certain  markets,  and  pri 
ces  at  best,  not  remunerative. 

Capital  so  employed,  will  not 
yield  a  fair  return. 

Will  not  pay. 

N,»  reason. 

No  reason. 


henceforth  rarely  occur,  and  the  fatal  losses  they  might 
occasion,  may  be  in  some  measure  guarded  against  by 
sowing,  (instead  of  a  large  breadth  of  one  or  two  only,) 
a  moderate  proportion  of  each  of  several  crops,  as  the 
skilful  British  farmer  does  in  his  more  changeful  cli- 
mate, under  the  assurance  that  if  the  seasons  should 
be  uupropitious  to  one  or  more  of  them,  it  will  be 
favourable  to  the  rest. 

The  proper  introduction  and  use  of  manures  will  re- 
move another  of  the  reasons  urged  against  the  employ- 
ment of  paid  labour.  The  objection,  also,  which  is 
derived  from  the  expense  of  bringing  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, applies  only  to  limited  portions  of  the  settled 
country,  and  besides,  does  not  bear  upou  the  question, 
whether  labour  can  be  profitably  employed  upon  land 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

As  for  the  low  price  of  produce  in  autumn,  when  wages 
have  to  be  paid,  it  is  not  an  evil  to  those  who  have  a 
little  ready  money  to  pay  without  being  obliged  to  sell  ; 
but  to  persons  without  means,  it  is  an  evil  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  Province,  but  is  shared  by  them  in 
common  with  the  poorer  farmers  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  It  will  disappear  in  the  case  of  each  indivi- 
dual, in  proportion  as  by  frugality  and  industry  he  can 
improve  his  own  circumstances,  and  his  consequent 
command  of  money. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ifany  means  could  be  devis- 
ed by  which  farmers  without  capital  in  money  could  be 
enabled  to  procure,  for  a  time,  such  sums  as  the  expense 
of  employing  labour  make  necessary  to  him,  before  the 
yearly  crops  are  brought  to  market,  and  by  means  of 
which  advances  he  could  hold  back  till  the  prices  of 
produce  attained  an  average  height — a  great  boon  would 
be  conferred  upon  this  class  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Upon  this  point,  a  Committee  of  the  King's 
County  Central  Agricultural  Society,  in  answering  my 
circular  of  queries,  make  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  farming  can  be  profitably  conducted 
in  this  Province,  had  farmers  a  small  quantity  of  capital  with 
which  to  pay  labour,  &c.  Wages  must  be  paid  before  the 
year's  crop  is  converted  into  money,  which  prevents  that  em- 
ployment of  labour  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  introducing  into  your  Report,  a  recommendation  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  Agricultural  Bank,  or  Banks,  through  the  means 
of  which  farmers  might  be  enabled  to  procure  money  to  conduct 
their  farms  in  a  more  profitable  manner."* 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  and  importauce  of 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  above  extract.  I  know 
also  how  much  the  system  of  Banking  in  Scotland  has 
in  reality,  or  is  generally  believed  to  have  promoted  the 
improvement  of  that  country,  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  upon  its  soils.  But  I  am  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  practical  operations  of  banking  to  venture  a 
recommendation  upon  the  subject.  The  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  in  offering  the  banker  a  readily  con- 
vertible security  for  his  advances  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  who  possesses  only  his  piece  of  land  and  his 
growing  crops,  in  the  present  state  of  the  land  market 
of  the  country.  I  suppose  that  upon  good  personal 
security,  cash  credits  will  at  present  be  as  readily  given 
by  the  bankers  in  New  Brunswick  as  in  the  mother 
country.  I  can  only  therefore  commend  the  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who,  with  a  desire  to  improve 
the  agriculture  ot  the  Province,  and  the  condition  of 
the  valuable  body  of  men  who  are  practically  engaged 
n  it,  possess  also  a  knowledge  of  monetary  affairs, 
which  my  own  proper  pursuits  have  not  led  me  to  ac- 
quire. 
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The  only  remaining-  reasons  of  those  who  deny — the 
low  prices,  the  want  of  cash  markets,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  the  United  States— have  been  more  or  less 
fully  discussed  in  the  preceding-  and  in  the  present 
Chapters  of  this  Report.  T  only  remark  here  therefore 
that  they  are  evils  with  which  those  who  affirm  have 
had  to  contend  as  well  as  those  who  deny.  They  must 
have  had  them  in  view  when  they  wrote  the  opinions  I 
have  quoted  above.  In  the  face  of  such  evils  they  have 
made  the  experiment ;  they  say  they  have  succeeded, 
and  they  affirm  that  others  who  will  act  in  the  same 
way  "'ill  succeed  as  well  a?  themselves. 

All  this  is  very  hopeful  for  the  Province,  and  I  am 
willing  to  adopt,  and  to  encourage  others  to  adopt  this 
hopeful  view  of  the  subject — as  hope  in  all  undertakings 
is  a  main  element  of  success. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  those  with  whom  I  personally  discussed  this 
question,  during  my  tour  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  Province,  were  of  opinion  that  labour  could  not  at 
present  prices  be  profitably  employed  in  cultivating  the 
land.  On  calmly  reviewing  all  I  have  heard  and  seen, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as  one  of  the  answers 
quoted  above  states,  that  comparatively  few  of  those 
who  hold  this  opinion  have  fairly  tried  the  use  of  paid 
labour;  with  another,  that  the  labourers  to  be  had  in 
this  country  are  generally  very  inferior,  very  trouble- 
some, and  often  very  vexatious  to  the  farmer — but  that 
on  the  whole,  when  good  labourers  can  be  got,  they 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  rural  operations.* 

T  would  only  observe  in  conclusion,  that  female  la- 
hour,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  i*  employed  in  the 
lighter  operations  of  husbandry.  Especially  in  the 
dairy  and.  turnip  husbandry,  the  assistance  of  female 
helpers  is  considered  indispensable  to  proper  economy 
and  success.  The  extension  of  the  turnip  culture,  so 
desirable  at  present  for  many  reasons,  will  afford  light 
and  easy  field  labour,  upon  which  the  females  of  the 
farmers,  or  of  the  farm  labourers'  families,  might  be 
usefully  and  profitably  employed.  Such  labour  in  the 
field  cannot  surely  be  less  becoming  in  a  female,  or  less 
healthful,  than  labour  in  the  cotton  and  weaving  fac 
tories,  to  which  so  many  of  the  females,  both  of  this 
Province  and  of  the  New  England  States,  now  eagerly 
devote  themselves. 
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*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Charlotte  County,  the  following  remarks,  gene 
rally  in  accordance  with  my  own  conclusions,  but  giving  anothei 
and  very  probable  reason  for  the  belief  that  paid  labour  is  not 
profitable,  which  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  not 
suggested  to  me  : — "  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  in  th 
"  Province  that  hired  labourers  cannot  be  profitably  employed 
"  on  a  farm  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  and  many  reasons 
"  have  been  urged  as  causes  why  this  cannot  be  done.  That 
"  many  who  have  made  farming  their  principal  business,  have 
"  often  found  themselves  in  straitened  circumstances,  is  very 
"  true.  Such  farmers,  however,  seldom  keep  accounts  of  pro- 
"  fits  or  losses,  receipts  or  expenditures.  The  whole  family, 
"  consisting  in  part  of  non-producing  or  unprofitable  members, 
"  is  maintained  in  the  style  and  manner  customary  in  the  coun- 
"  try  ;  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  sold  or  consumed  just  to  meet 
"  existing  family  wants  and  demands  ;  and  in  this  loose  way 
"  of  managing,  when  the  farmer  finds  himself  behind  hand,  h 
"  at  once  concludes  that  his  business  is  unprofitable,  and  that 
"  hired  labour  will  not  pay.  Whereas,  had  he  applied  his  la 
"  bour  in  a  proper  manner,  and  kept  a  fair  debtor  and  creditor 
"  account  with  the  farm,  he  would  probably  have  found  at  the 
"  year's  end  a  handsome  profit  On  that  very  hired  labour,  and 
'•  that  the  whole  of  that  profit  had  been  expended  in  the  support 
"  of  his  family,  or  laid  out  in  some  other  way." 


Chapter  XI. 

T.    The  Emigration  from  the  Province. 

I T .   The  JVheat  Midge,  the  Rust,  and  the  Potato  Disease. 

III.    The  icant  af  protection  from  Foreign  competition. 

Their  influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  Province, 
and  the  profits  of  the  Farmer. 

I.  The  Emigration  from  the  Province. 
Another  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  exercised 
an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  agricultural  pro- 
ress  of  the  Province,  and  especially  upon  the  opinion 
entertained  as  to  its  agricultural  capabilities,  is  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  New  Brunswick,  which  constantly 
sets  more  or  less  strongly  towards  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  this  emigration  has 
been  more  frequent  and  general  than  for  some  years 
previously,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  indicate 

A  no  remunerative  employment  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Province,  and  that  its  agricultural  resources  are 
nsufficient  to  afford  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  the 
family  of  an  industrious  settler.      Such  an   impression 

this,  however  unfounded,  is  productive  of  much  evil. 
it  not  only  disheartens  those  who  remain  on  their  farms, 
ind  makes  them  more  ready  to  complain — a  tendency 
which  all  farmers  in  all  countries,  and  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  exhibit  in  sufficient  strength 
— but  it  makes  them  feel  as  it  exertion  would  be  hope- 
ess,  and  that  they  had  better  quit  too  ;  while  it  deters 
others  from  settling  upon  the  land,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Eew  things  in  the  United  States  strike  a  stranger 
so  much  as  the  apparently  unsettled  and  restless  cha- 
racter of  its  population.  Every  one  is  on  the  move,,  or 
is  ready  to  desert  his  home  by  the  offer  of  advantage 
in  a  more  westerly  region.  Of  this  migratory  tendency 
they  are  themselves  aware.  Thus  the  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  his  Annual 
Address  delivered  in  January  last,  lamenting  the  bad 
effects  of  this  instability  of  character  among  the  farming 
population,  remarks — 

"  We  as  a  population  have  few,  scarcely  any,  local  attach- 
"  ments.  *  *  *  The  fact  is  so,  and  it  is  a  defect  in  our 
"  national  character.  How  many  among  us  but  will,  with  a 
"  slightly  tempting  offer,  sell  his  homestead  without  remorse — 
"  break  up  the  cherished  associations  of  his  life — turn  his  back 
"  upon  the  graves  of  his  kindred  and  of  his  children — his  birth 
"  spot — the  old  hearthstone  of  his  boyhood — his  family  altar— 
"  even  the  brave  old  trees  which  have,  life-long,  waved  their 
"  branches  over  his  childish  sports,  and  shadowed  his  innocent 
"  slumbers  when  weary  of  his  play — all.  all  pass  out  of  his 
"  hands  like  a  plaything  of  yesterday,  unwept  and  unregretted, 
"  for  the  fancied  advantages  of  a  fresh  spot  in  a  strange  and  a 
•'  newer  land."* 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
recent  settlement  of  this  Province,  that  the  attachment 
of  its  inhabitants  to  its  soil  should  be  much  less  strong 
than  in  old  countries,  to  which  families  are  bound  by 
many  connecting  links — by  the  associations  of  many 
years — and  by  habits  which  are  stronger  than  all  asso- 
ciations;  and  that  lighter  inducements  should  incline 
them  to  leave  it.  But  it  can  be  no  matter  of  reproach 
to  its  people,  nor  a  just  reason  for  depreciating  the 
character  of  its  soil,  if  this  tendency  to  move  be  equally 
strong  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Union,  as  the  above  extract  implies,  and  as  my  own 
observation  has  satisfied  me,  is  really  the  case.  The 
tide  of  emigration  sets  westward  from  prosperous  New 
England,  and  from   rich  New  York,  quite  as  strongly 


*  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  1848,  p.  172, 
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as  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Why  should 
it  be  a  special  lamentation  then  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Few  Brunswick,  or  be  held  to  throw  a  suspicion 
upon  its  agricultural  capabilities?  The  Colony  only 
partakes  in  what  is  common  to  the  Continent  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  impulse  which  sent  the  fathers 
across  the  Atlantic,  survives  in  their  sons,  and  is  every 
where  urging  them  farther  west,  whither  the  main  des 
tiny  of  the  Saxon  race  seems  to  point,  and  whither  it 
tends. 

But  in  addition  to  those  who  move  in  obedience  U 
this  secret  tendency,  it  is  alleged,  truly  I  believe,  tha 
a  large  number  of  additional  emigrants  have,  during 
the  last  two  years,  forsaken  the  Colony,  whose  departure 
many  lament.  1 1  is  interesting  to  inquire  to  what  class 
these  men  belong,  why  they  have  left  the  Province,  and 
what  evil  is  likely  to  result  from  their  emigration. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  ga- 
ther, these  additional  emigrants  appear  to  have  been 
either  — 

1.  Persons  formerly  engaged  in  lumbering,  whom 
the  failure  of  the  trade  during  the  past  two  years  had 
deprived  of  tlHr  usual  employment.  Without  imme 
diate  resource,  and  unwilling,  often  unfit,  to  commence 
a  new  mode  of  life,  these  persons  have  naturally  gon 
elsewhere  in  quest  of  that  kind  of  work  they  like  or 
understand  the  best.  They  resemble  in  this  respect 
the  many  thousands  of  the  floating  population  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  navigators,  who  are  em> 
ployed  on  our  rail  roads,  and  who  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  one  Island  to  the  other,  or  even  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  or  to  America,  when  work  fails 
them,  rather  than  seek  for  employment  at  a  less  rude 
and  unsettled  occupation. 

2.  Or  persons  already  deeply  in  debt,  whose  farms 
were  mortgaged  to  their  full  value,  and  who  having 
lost  hope  and  heart  here,  were  desirous  of  beginning 
the  world  anew  in  a  new  region.  Such  persons,  also. 
we  have  at  home,  and  their  departure  by  emigration  is 
considered  to  be  a  double  good  —  to  the  country,  that 
it  should  in  this  way  be  relieved  of  depressed  and  des- 
pairing families— and  to  the  individuals  themselves, 
that  from  new  scenes  and  circumstances  they  may  ga- 
ther fresh  energy,  and  be  able,  by  renewed  exertions, 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  fortunes. 

3.  Or  persons  who,  though  wholly  devoted  to  farming, 
have  applied  little  skill  or  steady  industry  to  the'ir  call 
ing,  or  have  neglected  that  frugal  economy  which  hard 
times  require.  To  such  farmers  the  partial  failures  of 
the  corn  and  potato  crops,  during  the  last  three  years, 
have  proved  doubly  severe  ;  while  their  more  prudent 
or  more  patient  neighbours  struggled  through  equal 
difficulties:,  they  felt  themselves  forced  to  give  way; 
and  regarding  the  country  they  lived  in  as  the  special 
seat  of  inflictions,  which  were  common  to  half  a  conti 
nent,  they  have  gone  to  seek  in  a  new  laud — what  they 
never  will  find— a  soil  which  will  as  generously  open  it's 
fertile  bosom  to  the  unsteady  and  impatient  as  to  the 
industrious  and  persevering. 

4.  Or  lastly,  persons  who  have  friends  or  relations  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Western  States,  who  have  allured 
them  thitner  by  pictures  always  one  sided  and  highly 
coloured— or  whom  the  love  of  excitement  and  change 
inclines  readily  to  give  up  a  comfortable  competence 
for  the  prospect  of  greater  and  more  rapid,  though 
more  uncertain  gains. 

Tn  the  departure  of  such  classes  of  men  the  Province 
has  nothing  either  to  regret  or  to  fear — as  if  either  its 
progress  were  abont  to   be  stayed,  or  as  if,  instead  of 


continuing  to  go  forward,  its  fortunes  were  now  about 
to  retrograde.  Such  parties  are  the  weeding  of  the 
population,  which  will  not  only  cease  henceforth  to 
shed  an  evil  influence  around  them,  but  whose  places 
will  be  occupied  by  more  usehl  plants. 

Hut  the  ordinary  emigration  of  good  men,  whom 
mere  restlessness  moves  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of 
America,  it  may  be  desirable  to  stay  or  to  turn  in  ano- 
ther direction.  The  set  of  this  tide  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  is  generally  from  poorer,  to  what  are  known,  or 
supposed  to  be,  richer  districts  or  countries.  Ireland 
overflows  info  Great  Britain;  Switzerland  into  France  ; 
Piedmont  into  Lombardy,  and  the  Italian  plains;  and 
the  heaths  and  uplands  of  Germany  into  the  rich  towns 
and  marshes  of  Holland.  So  the  New  Englander  hears 
of  the  far  West  ;  the  New  Brunswicker  of  prosperous 
Boston  and  thriving  Maine  ;  the  Nova  Scolian  of  the 
marsh  lands  of  Sackville,  and  the  beauteous  fertility  of 
Sussex  Vale,  or  the  rich  red  soils  of  the  Restigouche — 
and  each  forgets  the  surer  prospects  which  might  await 
him  were  he  with  patient  industry  to  remain  quietly  at 
home. 

In  reference  to  this  tendency  to  move  to  richer  dis- 
tricts, it  is  of  much  consequence,  I  think,  that  the  na- 
tural and  comparative  capabilities  of  their  own  soil 
should  be  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Pro- 
vince. That  there  are  many  inhospitable  tracts  of  land 
within  itshorders,  nobody  who  has  travelled  extensively 
along  its  roads  will  venture  to  deny.  The  Maps  ap- 
pended to  this  Report  show  both  their  situation  and 
extent,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known.  There 
are  other  tracts  also,  which  from  being  fully  settled,  do 
not  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  large  families  of  sons,  in  whom  the  prolific  parents 
of  this. Colony  rejoice.  But  the  previous  pages  of  this 
Report  have  shewn  that  the  Province  includes  great 
breadths  of  valuable  land  still  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  over  which  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion may  diffuse  itself'  for  many  years  to  come,  and  upon 
which  the  labours  of  the  industrious  mover  may  be  ex- 
pended with  the  reasonable  hope  of  a  fair  return. 

It  is  of  much  consequence,  I  think,  that  the  existence, 
the  extent,  and  the  exact  localities  of  such  provincial 
lands,  should  be  made  generally  known,  wherever  na- 
tural increase  or  natural  restlessness  inclines  the  farm- 
ng  population  of  the  Province  to  move  ;  and  that  easy 
access  to  such  lands,  and  a  ready  means  of  obtaining 
possession  of  them,  should  he  provided  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Province.  Thus  good  men  might  be  kept 
at  home,  goods  lands  settled,  and  steady  habits,  and  a 
love  of  the  Province  as  their  birth-place  and  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  encouraged  and  promoted. 

II.  The  Wheat  Midge,  the  Rust,  and  the  Potato 
Disease. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  have,  during  the 
last  few  years  most  seriously  affected  the  produce  of 
me  Province,  and  the  comfort  of  the  farmers,  the  midge 
and  rust  which  have  atracked  the  wheat,  and  the  disease 
by  which  the  potato  has  been  affected,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly influential. 

1.  The  JVlieat  Midge  has  been  known  for  a  great 
many  years  in  Northern  America,  and  has  extended 
its  ravages  more  or  less  severely  over  the  two  Canadas, 
rind  over  many  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
1 1  has  already  appeared  in  most  of  the  Counties  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  some  districts  has  almost  banished 
the  wheat  crop  from  the  farmer's  fields.  It  is  generally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Weevil,  an  erroneous 
lesignation  however,  as  that  insect,   of  which  at  least 
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two  species  are  known,  attacks  the  perfect  grain  in  the 
granaries  of  the  corn  factor.  Indeed  "  the  term  Wee 
vil  is  applied  in  New  England  (and  New  Brunswick) 
to  at  least  six  different  kinds  of  insects,  two  of  which 
are  moths,  two  are  flies,  and  two  are  beetles."*  The 
little  insect  which  has  lately  in  a  more  especial  manner 
ravaged  the  wheat  crops  of  North  America,  is  one  of 
the  two  flies  to  which  the  name  of  weevil  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  course  and  progress  of  its  ravages  in  this 
Province  are  detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  fellow  traveller,  Mr. 
Brown :  — 

%i  In  the  year  1841  or  1842  the  wheat  in  this  Province  be- 
gan to  be  injured  by  destructive  insects,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  very  small  yellow  coloured  maggots.  Five  or  six  oi 
them  were  usually  found,  within  the  outside  covering  of  a  sin- 
gle grain. at  the  time  when  the  crop  was  beginning  to  ripen. 
This  single  grain  they  entirely  destroyed,  without  appearing 
to  meddle  with  any  of  the  other  grains  in  the  same  ear. 
Hence  in  many  eats  a  number  of  the  grains  escaped,  and  thu* 
the  quantity  of  produce  was  diminished  without  at  all  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  what  was  left. 

*'  This  insect,  by  some  improperly  called  the  '  Hessian  Fly.,' 
and  by  others  the  'Weevil,'  appears  to'be  the  '  Wheat  Midge,' 
it  having  been  observed  that  swarms  of  small  flies  alight  on  the 
fields  of  wheat  about  the  time  that  the  milky  substance  is 
forming  in  the  ear,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  horse  bot  flies, 
impregnate  the  grains  separately,  and  that  the  small  maggots 
thus  produced,  are  '  Midges  '  in  the  first  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

ik  These  insects  first  appeared  in  Sussex  Vale,  in  King's 
County,  and  seem  to  have  spread  from  that  fertile  district,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  all  over  the  Province.  In  1844  they 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  wheat  in  the  low  grounds  in  that  val- 
ley ;  on  the  high  grounds  in  the  vicinity  their  ravages  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  outsides  of  the  fields,  and  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  grains  ill  each  ear.  Traces  of  them 
that  year  extended  through  the  Parishes  of  Norton,  Hampton, 
Upham,  and  Kingston,  but  did  not  cross  the  River  St.  John. 
In  the  other  direction  they  extended  to  Butternut  Ridge, 
through  the  Parish  of  Salisbury,  and  into  Coverdale,  in  the 
County  of  Westmorland.  During  the  two  next  years  they 
spread  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,  and  extended 
up  the  whole  way  through  the  Valley  of  the  Saint  John.  In 
1847  the  sowing  of  wheat  was  in  a  great  measure  discontinue: 
and  oats  were  generally  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  insects 
in  some  instances,  appeared  among  the  oats,  but  did  no  essen 
tial  damage.  Up  to  1847  the  counties  of  Charlotte,  Northum- 
berland, Gloucester  and  Restigouche  had  escaped,  and  good 
crops  of  wheat  had  been  raised  ;  in  that  year  they  began  to 
appear  in  Charlotte  and  Northumberland.  In  1848  what 
little  wheat  was  sown,  when  it  grew  up,  was  so  much  injured 
by  the  rust,  that  their  ravages  could  not  so  well  be  ascertained. 
This  present  year,  1849,  some  traces  of  them  were  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Province,  but  in  all  other  places 
they  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  have  left  the 
wheat  of  this  season  almost  entirely  uninjured," 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  seasons 
during  the  last  twelve  months — the  severe  cold  of  the 
winter,  and  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer — had 
arrested  for  the  time  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  its  appearance  in  future  years  may 
have  been  prevented  also.  The  only  special  precautions 
to  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for  benefit,  in  addition 
to  a  general  more  skilful  treatment  of  the  land,  are  — 

a.  Late  sowing,  by  which  the  development  of  the 
young  grain  is  retarded  until  the  season  has  passed  at 
which  the  fly  usually  deposits  its  eggs. 

b.  The  use  ol  varieties  of  grain  and  seed  brought 
from  districts  in  which  the  insect  has  hitherto  been 
unknown.  The  use  of  seed  from  affected  localities  has 
no  doubt  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  contributed 
to  its  rapid  spread  over  this  Continent;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  variety  called  Black 
Sea  wheat,  is  said   to  have   in  many  places  saved  the 


wheat  crop  from  the  midge,  and  in  inauy  more  from  the 
ust. 

c.  The  floating  of  the  seed,  immersing  it  and  stir-l 
ring  it  in  water,  so  as  to  separate  the  light  affected! 
grains  from  the  heavy  and  sound  ones  ;  and 

d.  The  steeping  of  this  heavier  grain  in  salt  and  water, 
>r  in  water  containing  in  solution  certain  quantities  ofl 
litrate  of  soda,  or  saltpetre,   or   sulphate  of  copper, 

(blue  vitriol,)  and  afterwards  drying  the   steeped  seed 
with  slaked  lime  or  burnel  gypsum. 

2.  The  Rust  is  complained  of  as  having  been  very 
destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  in  many  parts  of  this 
Province,  as  well  as  in  the  Canadies  and  in  the  States. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  fogs  and 
mists  prevail,  especially  iu  the  latter  periods  of  the 
plant's  growth,  when  it  is  most  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  this  pest — upon  the  river  islands,  and  along  the  in- 
tervals which  skirt  so  many  of  the  North  American 
streams — in  the  neighbourhood  of  cedar  swamps,  and 
around  the  borders  of  boggy  carriboo  plains,  and  the 
edges  of  marshy  lakes, — the  rust  most  frequently  ap- 
pears, is  most  feared,  and  is  most  destructive.  It  is 
considered  a  worse  foe  to  the  farmer  even  than  the 
midge,  because  while  the  insect  destroys  only  the  grain, 
the  fungus  injures  or  destroys  both  straw  and  grain 
together.  The  only  known  remedies  or  palliations 
are — 

a.  Early  sowing,  with  the  view  of  having  the  wheat 
nearly  ripe  before  the  season  of  the  most  fatal  mists  and 
fogs  arrives. 

b.  General  arterial  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  special  thorough  drainage  of  low  and  wet  lauds  upon 
which  water  i*ests,  or  where  mists  in  the  summer  even- 
ings are  prone  to  settle.  Such  draining,  even  on  the 
margins  of  rivers,  will  often  be  found  efficient;  but  I 
cannot  from  experience  say  how  far  the  injurious  ac- 
tion of  mists  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  would  be  moli- 
fied  by  such  improvements.  I  can  only  infer,  that  as 
in  all  circumstances  mists  collect  and  settle  most  hea- 
vily and  most  frequently  on  the  coldest,  and  compara- 
tively wettest  spots,  the  probability  is  that  such  treat- 
ment of  the  land  along  the  Bay  shores  would  be  attended 
with  like  good  effects. 

c.  The  introduction  of  more  hardy  varieties  of  wheat, 
or  such  as  from  some  peculiarity  are  less  subject  to  be 
rusted.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  which 
has  been  found  to  escape  where  other  varieties  were 
almost  destroyed. 

This  question  of  the  wide  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
throughout  North  America,  and  the  consequent  gra- 
dual retrocession  of  the  wheat  exporting  regions  to 
the  shores  of  the  great  western  lakes,  and  to  the  wes- 
tern territories  of  the  United  States,  is  important 
euough  to  merit,  a  much  more  lengthened  discussion 
than  1  should  be  justified  in  introducing  here.  There  is 
one  phase  of  this  question  however  which  it  is  important 
to  this  Province  briefly  to  consider.  I  shall  draw  my 
illustration  of  it  from  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  this  Province  the  produce  of  wheat,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  and  buckwheat  and  barley,  was  as  follows,  in 
each  of  the  three  years  1827,  1831,  and  184-l*fcspee- 
tively  : — 


*  Mr.  Harris'  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  inju 
rious  to  vegetation. 
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1827. 

1831. 

Wheat, 
Oats, 

Indian  Corn, 
Buckwheat, 
Barley, 

2,931,240 

2,341,529 

383,150 

121,397 

363,117 

3,404,756 

3,142,874 

339,633 

106,050 

394,795 

1844. 
942,a35 

7,238,753 
141,008 
374,809 

1,195,456 


From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen- 
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a.  That  from  1827  to  1831  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
Iwheat  and  oat  crops  took  place,  more  in  proportion  in 
[the  oats  than  in  the  wheat  however,  while  the  Indian 
Jeorn.  buckwheat  and  barley  were  nearly  stationary. 
JTlmt  of  buckwheat  had   even   diminished    one  sixth. 

This  implies  that  during  those  years  the  wheat  and  oat 
crops  were  the  most  profitable,  but  that  some  unpublish- 
ed influence  was  already  at  work,  inclining  the  French 
Canadians  to  turn  their  attention  to  oats,  in  compari- 
son with  wheat,  somewhat  more  than  formerly, 

b.  But  that  from  1831  to  1844  a  remarkable  revo- 
lution took  place  in  the  kind  of  cropping  found  most 
profitable  in  Lower  Canada.  The  growth  of  oats  in- 
creased from  3  to  7  millions  of  bushels,  while  that  of 
wheat  diminished  from  34  to  9  hundred  thousand 
bushels.  The  growth  of  Indian  corn  also  underwent 
a  diminution  similar  to  that  of  wheat— falling  off  from 
339  to  141  thousand  bushels.  In  the  same  period, 
buckwheat  and  barley  both  increased  to  three  times 
their  former  growth. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  States  of  the  Union  which  exhibit  so 
interesting  a  series  of  changes  as  this.  How  much 
agricultural  distress — how  much  disappointment  and 
loss  of  crops — how  many  disheartened  men  and  star- 
ving families— how  many  mortgages,  sales,  and  trans- 
fers of  property— must  have  preceded  and  accompanied 
so  entire  an  alteration  in  the  general  direction  of  agri 
cultural  industry,  and  in  the  kinds  of  produce  the 
growers  were  able  to  send  into  the  market  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  change?  Is  it  the 
wheat  midge  and  the  rust  which  have  almost  driven  the 
wheat  plant  from  Canada?  Is  it  the  ruinous  husban- 
dry of  the  French  Canadian  which  has  so  exhausted 
his  land  that  it  can  no  longer  supply  the  wants  of  the 
wheat  crop,  and  minister  to  its  healthy  growth  ?  Or  is 
it  some  unobserved  alteration  in  the  climate  which  has 
rendered  the  country  unpropitions  at  once  to  the  wheat, 
and  to  the  Indian  corn?  Has  the  culture  of  wheat 
been  expelled  forever  from  the  shores  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, or  can  it  again  be  brought  back  ? 

I  do  not  dwell  on  these  topics,  but  I  return  to  the 
wheat  crop  of  New  Brunswick. 

In  Mr.  Wilkinson's  concluding  Report  on  the  Rail- 
way between  Saint  John  and  Shediae,  it  is  stated  that. 
"  the  wheat  crop  was  formerly  certain  and  abundant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kennebeccasis.  It  was  sufficient  not 
merely  for  the  producers,  but  a  large  surplus  was  an- 
nually sent  to  market,  in  appearance  and  quality  sur 
passing  the  best  descriptions  imported.  The  soil  now 
refuses  to  bring  this  crop  to  maturity,  just  as  it  is  found 
to  do  in  the  older  parts  o(  the  United  States,  where 
similar  exhaustion  has  taken  place." 

It  is  certain  that  the  banks  of  the  Kennebeccasis  do 
not  now  produce  so  much  wheat  as  formerly,  and  that 
the  raising  of  wheat  has  ceased  to  be  certain  or  profit- 
able in  many  of  the  older  States  of  the  American  Union. 
So  far  the  above  extract  is  correct.  But  the  crops  of 
1849  have  shown  that  the  soil  of  the  Kennebeccasis  still 
posseses  the  power  of  "  bringing  this  crop  to  maturity." 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  lower  Canada,  therefore, 
(if  the  midge  and  the  rust  can  be  conquered,)  there  is 
still  hope,  when  seasons  favour  and  the  husbandry  is 
properly  adapted  to  the  soils,  that  New  Brunswick  may 
recover  from  the  depression  under  which  its  wheat  crop 
has  during  the  last  few  years  been  labouring.  What 
the  agricultural  adaptations  are,  which  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  soils  demand,  will  be  adverted  to  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 


3.  The  Potato  Disease  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  con- 
fessedly paralyzed  the  rural  industry  of  many  districts, 
greatly  added  to  the  other  distresses,  especially  of  the 
new  settlers,  and  very  much  retarded  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  Province.  But  like  the  wheat  midge 
and  the  rust,  this  infection  has  not  been  special  to  New 
Brunswick,  among  the  American  Provinces,  and  States  ; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  a  valid  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  homestead,  or  a  reason  why  the  New 
Brunswick  farmer  should  forsake  it,  and  flee  to  other 
countries  in  search  of  more  fertile  fields. 

My  own  persuasion  has  long  been,  that  this  disease, 
in  its  most  grievous  form,  would  be  only  limited  in  its 
duration.  Its  severity  has  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a 
great  measure  been  allayed,  and  the  produce  of  the 
potato  crop  this  year  in  New  Brunswick  seems  to  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  well-founded  renewal  of  that  con- 
fidence in  this  root,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  ba<=is 
of  many  of  the  farmer's  most  important  plans  and  cal- 
culations. 

In  regard  to  these  various  maladies  of  the  wheat  and 
potato  crops,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  reason  why 
they  have  so  seriously  affected  New  Brunswick,  has 
been  that  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  new  to  the 
country,  were  still  more  or  less  steeped  in  their  original 
poverty,  and  were  unable  therefore  to  endure  the  cruel 
vicissitudes  of  three  or  four  successive  years  of  visitation. 
—  With  the  new  hopes  and  new  energies  now  awaken- 
ing, better  days  are  coming  even  to  the  poorest  of  these 
suffering  settlers. 

III.  The  want  of  protection  from  foreign  competition. 

T  allude  to  this  as  an  alleged  cause  of  depression  to, 
New  Brunswick  agriculture,  in  consequence  oj  my 
attentiou  having  been  specially  called  to  it  by  one  or 
two  of  my  numerous  correspondents.  Thus  Mr.  R. 
K.  Gilbert,  of  Dorchester,  writes — 

"  If  our  farmers  had  the  supplying  of  our  home  markets  with 
meats,  bread  stuffs,  and  home  produce,  without  the  prospect  of 
competition  with  the  United  States,  they  could  then  calculate 
on  increased  sales,  so  as  to  pay  labourers  ;  but  as  it  is  now. 
they  are  paralyzed,  and  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country 
is  constantly  drained,  and  sent  abroad  to  purchase  articles 
which  can  be  produced  at  home  ;  and  our  lumberers  eat  foreign 
produce,  and  are  induced  to  do  so  by  free  trade  legislation." 

In  regard  to  the  imports  of  provisions,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  they  are  owing — 

1.  In  the  case  of  salt  provisions,  to  the  fact  that  the 
beef  and  pork  now  raised  in  the  Colony  is  of  inferior 
quality,  will  scarcely  bear  the  salt,  and  cannot  compete 
in  quality  for  shipping  purposes  with  the  beef  and  pork 
produced  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
remedy  for  this  importation  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  fat  stock  which  are  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
curing. 

2.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  to  the  failure  of  this  grain 
in  New  Brunswick,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  midge 
and  rust.  If  these  evils  be  overcome,  enough  of  spring 
wheat  at  least  may  be  grown  to  supply  the  home  market. 

3.  In  the  case  of  ivheaten  flour,  to  the  extravagant 
habits  of  the  lumberers,  who  have  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  superfine  flour,  and  to  the  prejudice  among 
other  parties  against  flour  manufactured  in  the  Pro- 
vincial mills.  The  cure  fur  this  importation  is  to 
encourage  more  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  and  of 
buckwheat,  until  the  growth  of  home  wheat  increases 
again,  and  to  patronize  the  Provincial  mills  in  preference 
to  those  of  Rochester  and  0>wego. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  political  part  of  this  question. 
But  if  the  comparative  productiveness  of  the  soil  of 
New  Brunswick,  as  represented  in  a  preceding  part  of 
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this  Report  (Tables  IV.  and  V .)  bo  correct,  and  if  the 
rates  of  wages  given  in  Tables  XXXVII 1  and  XXXIX 

are  to  be  depended  upon,  this  Province  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  United  States 
farmers,  and  to  drive  them  from  its  home  markets.  ] 
believe  that  a  little  more  skill,  energy  and  determination 
among  the  landholders  of  this  Province,  combined  with 
a  more  hopeful  spirit,  would  render  unnecessary  tln- 
diseiission  even  of  restrictive  fiscal  regulations,  the 
adoption  of  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effort 
very  unfavourable  to  the  North  American  Colonies,  at 
a  time  when  they  are  complaining  so  loudly  of  the 
illiberal  tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  twenty 
per  cent,  duty  levied  by  them  on  the  agricultural  pro 
ductionsof  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  I  have  considered  in 
the  present  and  the  preceding  Chapters,  several  have 
no  doubt  had  much  influence  in  rendering  the  agricul- 
tural body  less  prosperous,  the  agricultural  interest 
less  influential,  and  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
soil  less  appreciated  in  New  Brunswick,  than  under 
more  favourable  conditions  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been.  But  it  will  be  teen  that  all  these  circum- 
stances are  independent  of  and  extrinsic  to  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  soil  itself,  and  that  they  do  not  in 
reality  determine  or  permanently  interfere  with  the 
natural  adaptation  of  the  Province  as  a  field  for  agri- 
cultural exeition. 

The  lumber  trade  may  be  put  under  proper  restraints 
— the  produce  markets  may  be  improved — labour  may 
be  profitably  employed  by  all  who  desire  to  farm  more 
largely — emigration  from  the  Province,  so  far  as  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  may  cease — the  wheat  midge,  the  rust, 
and  *he  potato  disease  may  all  disappear  :  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer  would  no  doubt  be  improved 
by  such  changes,  but  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil 
and  Province  would  be  still  intrinsically  the  same. 

Now  whilst  these  varied  circumstances  have  been 
acting,  as  I  have  said,  more  or  less  injuriously  upon  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
my  own  mind,  and  has  disposed  me  perhaps  to  take 
upon  the  whole  a  less  unfavourable  view  of  their  evil 
influences — that  the  unanimous  reply  to  all  my  inqui- 
ries in  every  part  of  the  Province  has  been  '■that  those 
who  have  confined  themselves  to  their  fanning  opera- 
tions alone,  and  hare  been  ordinarily  skilful,  indus- 
trious and  prudent,  have  in  no  case  failed  to  do  iccll.' 
In  the  midst,  and  in  spite  of  these  evils  therefore,  there 
is  still  hope  for  the  Province — remove  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  the  farmers  of  New  Brunswick  must  do 
better  than  before. 

CtJAPTKil    XII. 

The  actual  condition   of  the   practical   Agriculture  of  the 

Province. 

A.  Modes  of  Culture. 

In  a  preceding  Chapter  I  gave  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities,  or  rather  the 
population-supporting  power  ol  the  600,000  acres  of 
land  now  supposed  to  be  under  culture,  which  has  a 
closer  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of  agriculture  in 
New  Brunswick. 

It  had  been  shown  by  a  previous  calculation,  that  to 
support  the  entire  present  population  of  the  Colony, 
would  require  631,875  acres  of  laud  of  the  average  pro- 
ductive quality  of  1 f  tons  of  oats  per  acre.  From  this 
it  might  be  inferred  either  that  the  land  actually  in 
cultivation  is  of  superior  quality,  or  that  it  is  farmed  in 
a  superior   manner,  inasmuch   as  the  population,  with 


the  exception  of  certain  importations,  is  supported  byl 
the  'produce  of  600,000  acres,  supposed  to  be  at  present! 
under  culture. 

But  any  thing  which   might  be  concluded  in   favourl 
of  the  practical  agriculture  of  the  Province,  from  this | 
kind  of  reasoning,  is  entirely  reversed,  when  we  add  to  1 
the  above  data  the  additional  fact,  that  the  quantity  of | 
live  stock  in  the    Province,   and  annually  available  for 
■bod,  adds  about  one  third  to  its    capabilities    for  sup- 
porting a  human  population.     So  that,  instead  of  210, 
000,  the  cultivated  land  and  stock  of  the  Colony  ought 
now  to  be  supporting  280,000  people. 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  if  any  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  our  averages  regarding  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  its  soils,  the  practical  farming  of  New  Brunswick 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition  :  and  that  it  really  is 
so  I  have  already  remarked  in  introductory  observa- 
tions to  this  Report.  I  have  at  the  same  time  obser- 
ved that  its  condition  is  a  natural  one,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  a  subject  of  severe  repro- 
bation. What  these  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  settlers  are,  which  have  given 
the  practical  agriculture  of  the  Province  its  present 
character,  appears  from  the  following  description  of 
the  progress  of  a  settler,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Brown  :  — 

'•The  soil  of  New  Brunswick,  in  its  natural  state,  is  co* 
vered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood  ;  the  first  process  in  farm- 
ing it  therefore  is — 

"  To  heave  the  dark  old  woods  away," 

'*  This,  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  would  appear  a  her- 
culean task.  It  is  however,  comparatively  easy,  and  in  its 
pertormance  ve/y  "little  either  of  skill  or  capital  is  required. 

'*  A  piece  ot  ground  is  first  marked  out  in  the  forest,  all  the 
bushes  and  small  trees  are  cut  down  as  close  to  the  ground  a9 
possible,  the  large  trees  art  next  cut  down,  the  upper  branches 
cut  off,  and  sometimes  the  trunks  are  cut  up  into  logs  ot  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  long.  The  '  Chopping,'  as  it  is  called,  is 
then  left  to  dry  for  some  time,  and  at  noon  in  some  dry  warm 
(fay  in  August  or  September  it  is  set  on  fire,  the  bushes  and 
btanches  are  commonly  consumed,  and  the  logs  that  are  left 
are  rolled,  carried  or  hauled  together  into  heaps,  and  burned 
up  ;  the  ashes  are  then  spread,  and  the  ground  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  Land  thus  prepared  will  commonly  produce 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rte,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
or  turnips. 

''  Wiieat  is  sown  among  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  and  either 
harrowed  with  a  triangular  harrow  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
hacked  in  by  hand  with  a  common  hoe.  Barley,  oats,  rye 
and  buckwheat,  are  sown  and  covered  in  the  same  way.  If 
the  ground  be  intended  for  mowing  or  pasture,  and  not  for  a 
second  crop,  grass  seeds  are  sown  with  the  grain. 

'  Indian  corn  is  planted  by  merely   raising  a  portion  of  the 
soil  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  throwing  in  five  or 
ix  kernels  at  intervals  of  three  feet. 

kt  Potatoes  are  planted  by  laying  three  or  four  setts  or  cuttings 
m  a  place,  at  intervals  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  and 
covering  them  over  with  a  hoe.  Turnips  are  sown  broadcast 
on  the  ground.  Abundant  crops  are  raised  in  this  simple 
wav,  the  '  new  land  '  in  many  parts  ot  the  Province  being  very 
productive.  The  crop  of  grass  .liter  the  grain  is  often  coarse 
and  heavy — the  clever  frequently  flat  on  the  ground.  Land 
planted  with  Indian  corn,  potatoes  or  turnips  the  first  vear, 
is  sown  with  grain  and  grass  seed  the  second  year.  In  this 
way  field  is  annually  added  to  field,  until  frequently,  the  new 
settler  who  entered  the  forest  with  only  his  axe  on  his  shoul* 
der,  and  his  pack  of  provisions  on  his  back,  is  owner  of  a  pro- 
luctive  farm,  living  with  his  family  in  a  comfortable  house, 
with  comparative  plenty  all  around  him. 

'  This  success  of  the  new  settler  depends  a  good  deal  not 
onlv  on  the  quality  and  productiveness  ot  the  soil,  but  also 
pon  the  kind  ot  wood  with  which  it  is  covered.  If  the  laud 
h  covered  with  hard  wood,  or  with  a  growth  where  hard  wood 
predominates,  it  will  generally,  it  properly  burnt  and  cleat ed, 
yield  good  "first  crops.  The  annual  tailing  and  rotting  ot  the 
leaves  seems  to  add  much  to  the  fertility  ot  the  seil.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  growth  be  pine,  spi  uce,  larch,  fir,  cedai ,  hem- 
lock, or  a  mixture  ot  these,  the  wood  is  not  only  more  difficult 
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■to  burn  and  clear  off,  but  the  soil  itself  is  commonly  covered 
Iwith  a  scurf,  being  an  accumulation  of  unrotted  remains  oftht 
(leaves  of  those  trees,  which  often  resists  the  fire,  and  hinders 
lthe  crop  from  growing.  Su;h  lands,  although  they  may  prove 
productive  alter  they  are  ploughed,  are  not  good  tor  first  crops, 
land  by  new  settlers  therefore  as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

;  Within  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  trees  are  cut  down, 
lthe  most  of  the  roots  are  so  much  decayed  that  many  of  the 
stumps  are  easilv  removed.  There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  liabiliiy  of  the  roots  to  decay.  The  roots  of  the  pine  will 
last  in  the'ground  undecayed  for  an  age.  Those  of  the  hem- 
|lock  and  the  red  birch,  will  sometimes  remain  sound  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  ten  years  will  so  far  enable  the  settler 
to  cleat  them  a  tray,  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  plough.  During 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  therefore  no  plough  is  required,  no 
manure  needed  to  enrich  the  virgin  soil.  Little  practical  agricul- 
tural knowledge  is  wanted  beyond  the  use  of  the  axe,  the  hoe, 
the  scythe,  and  the  ox  goad.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  with 
a  great  deal  more  peculiar  to  their  position,  the  new  settlers 
of  the  Province  abundantly  possess,  still  with  all  this  they  are 
very  ill  prepared  to  become  skilful  and  successful  farmers." 

The  consequences  of  this  system  of hubandry — thus 
in  some  measure  imposed  upon  the  new  land  farmer — 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Province,  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Brown  :  — 

"  Generally  speaking,  agriculture  may  therefore  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  only  in  its  infancy.  The  Avhole  of  the  process  of 
obtaining  crops  Irom  new  land  is  well  understood  :  in  the  an 
of  mowing,  curing  and  securing  the  hay,  they  are  perhaps  not 
excelled  by  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  beyond  this,  their 
practical  knowledge  does  not  generally  extend.  Many  of  them 
are  very  unskilful  ploughmen,  indeed  many  of  the  ploughs  are 
clumsy,  ill-constructed,  and  inefficient.  Strong  ploughs  are 
Tequired  to  break  up  theground  in  the  first  place;  but  in  old 
districts,  where  the  most  improved  implements  might  be  in- 
troduced and  used  to  great  advantage,  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  man  following  the  plough  with  only  one  handle, 
and  that  standing  in  an  upright  position,  witli  a  pin  stuck 
through  it  to  hold  on  by.  In  the  practice  of  the  accumulation, 
preservation,  and  application  of  manures,  they  are  equally  un- 
skilful. Many  of  them  have  not  Mie  least  idea  of  the  rotation 
of  crops,  or  the  art  of  keeping  the  land  in  proper  condition  ; 
en  the  contrary,  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  practice  to  take  one 
crop  of  grain  after  another,  year  after  year  from  the  same 
ground,  until  the  soil  is  completely  worn  out,  or  to  mow  the 
same  field  annually,  sometimes  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  until  the  hay  will  not  pay  for  mowing.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  exhausting  system,  but  it  is  extensively  practised 
throughout  the  Province." 

Byt,  as  it  is  to  be  expected,  the  above  remarks  do 
not  apply  equally  at  the  present  moment  to  all  parts  ol 
the  Province.  Differences  of  soil,  skill  and  energy, 
and  even  diversities  of  blood,  have  gradually  introduced 
marked  differences  also  in  the  practice  and  produce  of 
different  districts.  On  this  point  also  I  introduce 
some  observations  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
pre.erence  to  any  of  my  own.  They  relate  ehiefly,  if 
may  he  seen,  to  what  may  be  called  the  externals  of 
agriculture  :  — 

"  At  the  present  time,  the  degree  of  skill  manie  -  I  in  far- 
ming, and  the  extent  of  progress  made,  are  more  owing  to 
casual  or  accidental  circumstances,  ths>n  to  the  relative  advan 
tages  or  natural  capab  lities  of  the  land  in  the  different  coun- 
ties. Foremost  in  agricultural  improvement  stands  the  County 
at  Northumberland,  where  thirty  years  ago  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  that  as  soon  as  the  pine  timber  disappeared  the  inha 
bitauts  would  disappear  also.  In  Newcastle,  Dough.stowu. 
Chatham,  and  Napan,  in  particular,  the  appearance  of  the 
fields,  the  ploughing,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  stock. 
buildings,  lences,  &c,  ah  indicate  an  advancement  in  agricul- 
tural skill  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  01  the 
Province. 

'•  In  the  year  1R4G  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were 
ground  in  the  Chatham  Mills,  which  had  been  grown  in  thai 
quarter.  These  improvements  have  chieflv  arisen  irom  the 
labour  and  skill  of  men  bred  to  farming  in  the  mother  country 
and  Irom  the  beneficial  effect  which  their  example  has  wrought 
in  a  portion  ot  the  native  p  ipulation. 

'•  Next  in  advancement,  and  with  a  soil,  capabilities  am 
advantages  superior  to  Northumberland,  stands  about  equals 
the  two  Counties  of  Gloucester  and   Restigouche,  flanked  in 
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the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Restigouche  River,  and  forty 
years  ago  deemed  only  a  fit  habitation  for  wild  geese  and  beasts 
of  prey.  In  agricultural  skill  and  improvements  the  inhabit- 
ants are  very  little  behind  those  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
tarm  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  Bathurst,  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
n  the  Province.  In  these  two  counties,  as  well  as  in  North- 
umberland, the  success  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  skill, 
experience  and  example  ot  old  country  farmers.  There  are 
many  settlements  of  Acadian  French  in  the  County  of  Glou- 
cester, and  although  they  occupy  some  of  the  finest  lands,  and 
have  held  them  for  a  long  time,  they  are  very  tar  behind  their 
fellow  subjects  of  British  origin  in  agricultural  improvement. 
"The  soil,  capabilities  and  agricultural  advancement  in  the 
Counties  of  Charlotte  and  Saint  John,  may  be  ranked  together, 
the  town  plat  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  several  of  the  farms 
within  that  Parish,  with  several  others  in  the  other  Parishes, 
are  not  much  behind  those  ot  Newcastle  and  Douglastowu. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
John,  and  a  lew  in  the  other  parts  ot  the  County.  The  soil  of 
diese  two  Counties  is  not  generally  so  well  adapted  to  farming 
pursuits  as  that  of  the  other  Counties.  In  Charlotte  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Agricultural  Society.  In  agricultural  advancement,  as 
indicated  by  the  ploughing,  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
stock,  fences,  buildings,  &c,  Carleton,  King's  and  York  may 
all  be  put  in  one  class.  Carleton  has  the  best  soil,  King's  the 
best  market.  The  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  both  of 
these  Counties  are  very  great.  The  buildings  and  fences  in 
the  Counties  of  King's  and  York,  taken  together,  are  rather 
better  than  those  in  the  County  of  Carleton.  In  all  three  are 
to  be  found  excellent  farms,  well  managed,  and  well  cultivated 
and  productive — in  all  three  ot  them  settlers  pursuing  the  ex- 
hausting system  of  their  fathers,  and  deeming  every  attempt- 
ed improvement  an  innovation. 

"  The  other  five  Counties,  viz  :  Sunbury,  Queen's,  Kent, 
Westmorland  and  Albert,  do  not  differ  materially  in  then- 
state  of  agricultural  progress.  Kent  possesses  extensive  re- 
sources, and  contains  many  good  farms,  and  some  good  tann- 
ers;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Acadian 
French,  who,  like  their  brethren  in  other  parts  ot  the  Country 
are  slow  to  adopt  any  of  the  modern  improvements. 

"  Sunbury  and  Queen's  possess  very  fine  productive  and 
extensive  tracts  of  island  and  intervale  land.  This  gives  many 
of  the  inhabitants  a  deeded  advantage  over  those  who  in  other 
places  have  no  such  privilege  ;  and  although,  there  are  in  both 
these  Counties  many  well  conducted  and  well  cultivated  farms, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  more  indebted  for  their  success  in 
farming  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  overflow- 
ing ot  the  River  Saint  John,  than  to  their  own  advancement 
in  agricultural  knowledge,  Westmorland  and  Albert  possess 
in  tike  manner,  very  extensive  and  valuable  marshes,  made  by 
the  tides  of  the  Bay  ot  Fundy,  which,  besides  other  produce, 
yield  annually  vast  quantities  of  hay.  This  enables  the  inha- 
bitants to  keep  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  by 
means  of  which  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  being  the 
richest  farmers  in  the  country.  Unconnected  with  those 
marshes  there:  are  some  good  farms  ;  but  like  the  people  of 
Sunbury  and  Queen's,  though  some  of  them  possess  beautiful 
and  well  cultivated  farms,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  more 
indebted  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  title  wa- 
teisofthe  Bay  of  Fundv,  lor  their  wealth  and  success,  than  to 
their  own  skill  and  progress  in  agricultural  improvement." 

A  iter  these  details  of  Mr.  Brown,  both  as  to  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  husbanday  practised  in  the  Colony,  and 
as  to  the  differences  in  skill  and  advancement  winch 
are  visible  in  the  practice  and  in  the  implements  of  the 
different  Counties,  in  which  l  generally  agree,  I  s  all 
;idd  only  a  lew  brief  observations  on  the  more  essential 
defects  visible  in  tin1  mode  of  managing  and  manuring 
the  land,  and  it:  the  kind  of  crops  grown  upon  it  in 
successive  years. 

1  st.    The  mod"  of  managing  and  manuring  the  land. 

a.  Shflf.low  ploughing,  — \t  is  a  consequence  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  strength  upon  a  farm  that  the  work 
in  general  i-  sli<r]i-|y  done.  The  ploughing  especially 
is  shallow,  because  it  is  in  this  way  most  quickly  per* 
formed 

This  observation  is  true  of  all  countries. 

In  New  Bruuswick  according  to  .Mr.  Simonds  of 
'lurk  County,  th<  ploughing  seldom  exceeds  three  -t 
our  ino 
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From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brown  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  system  of  husbandry  followed  in  the  Province 
is  essentially  an  exhausting  system;  but  the  practice  of 
shallow  ploughing  makes  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface 
more  rapid  and  more  complete. 

In  very  many  cases  a  deeper  ploughing,  by  bringing 
up  three  or  four  inches  of  new  soil,  would  renovate  and 
restore  the  worn  out  surface,  and  put  the  farmer  in  a 
condition  for  beginning  a  new  and  less  exhausting  mode 
of  culture,  with  the  prospect  of  permanently  retaining 
his  land  in  good  condition. 

The  trench  plough  is  deserving  the  attention  of 
Agricultural  Societies,  as  applicable  to  the  improve 
ment  of  deep  loams,  according  to  this  priuciple.  Ii 
many  other  cases  where  it  would  be  unsafe  at  once  to 
bring  up  the  under  soil,  because  of  its  noxious  qualities 
the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plough,  made  light  so  as  to  fol- 
low in  the  furrow  of  the  common  plough,  would  be 
eminently  beneficial  both  to  the  root  and  corn  crops. 

b.  Autumn  ploughing — From  the  experience  T  have 
had  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fall,  might  be  advanta- 
geously and  perfectly  performed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present  is  generally  the  case.  This 
autumn  ploughing  not  only  lessens  the  labours  of  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  thus  forwards  the  work  at  a  press- 
ing season,  but  it  buries  again  the  manure  of  the  po- 
tato fields,  which  the  digging  of  the  roots  brings  to  the 
surface:  it  also  exposes  to  the  ameliorating  action  of 
the  frost  and  of  the  winter  air,  the  under  soil  whi#h  the 
plough  has  brought  up. 

c.  Draining,  by  means  of  leading  drains,  called 
French  drains  in  this  Province,  or  by  smaller  drains, 
open  or  covered,  is  in  many  loca 
before  deeper  ploughing  or  sub 
tageously  or  economically  introduced. 

The  want  of  drainage,  so  universal  over  many  of  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  cannot  be  a  matter  ol  special 
reproach  to  the  farmers  of  the  New  World.  It  is  ra- 
ther to  be  recommended  to  them  as  a  practice  which 
all  experience  has  shown  to  be  productive  of  profit, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  which  has  also  been 
found,  and  for  this  reason  is,  deserving  of  their  special 
consideration.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this- 
point  hereafter. 

cL  Imperfect  cleaning  of  the  land  is  another  defect 
which  the  stranger  remarks  in  New  Brunswick  farming. 
Ifdouble  labour  applied  to  the  cleaning  and  preparation 
of  one  acre  make  it  produce  a  double  crop,  it  must  not 
only  be  pleasanter  to  look  upon  than  two  acres  half 
filled  with  weeds,  but  must  on  the  whole  be  more  eco- 
nomically farmed. 

c.  Neglect  of  shelter,  I  have  already  alluded  to,  as 
starving  the  fields  and  crops,  as  injurious  to  the  stock, 
and  as  lessening  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  and  increas 
ing  his  consumption  of  fuel. 

f  Waste  of  manure — How  this  waste,  originating  at 
first  in  the  ready  growth  of  crops  without  manure,  be- 
comes a  habit  of  the  farmer  and  his  children,  as  appears 
from  the  history  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  clearing  and 
settling  land  which.  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Brown. 

This  hain't  affects  the  practice  of  the  farmer  in  two 
ways:  First,  by  making  him  believe  that  manure  may 
be  safely  wasted,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  land  if 
it  does  not  produce  good  crops  without  manure  ;  and, 
Secondly,  ?.fter  his  mind  is  disabused  by  instruction  or 
experience  upon  this  point,  and  he  has  begun  to  return 
something  to  his  land,  by  causing  him  to  overlook  or 
intentionally  to  pass  by  many  opportunities  of  collecting 
or  saving  manuring  substances,  which  though  indivi- 


dually small  in  quantity,  are  large  in  the  aggregate 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  would  add  considerably 
to  his  means  of  enriching  his  fields — thus,  his  liqui( 
manure  runs  to  wnste ;  the  rains  wash  his  dung  heaps 
in  his  stable  yard,  and  too  often  the  lesser  heaps,  aftei 
they  are  laid  out  in  the  fields,  and  before  they  are  plough 
ed  in  ;  his  straw  is  not  carefully  saved  and  converted  int( 
manure;  and  animal  and  vegetable  matters  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  potato  and  turnip  tops,  the  straw  ol 
buckwheat  and  Indian  corn,  the  bones  of  his  stock,! 
the  scouring  of  his  ditches,  &c,  are  made  comparatively 
little  use  of,  if  not  entirely  neglected. 

2d.  The  hind  of  crops  grown  upon  his  land.  A  si 
regards  his  crops,  the  New  Brunswick  farmer  follows! 
a  system  which,  even  where  regular  manuring  is  prac-l 
tised,  would  injure  the  land,  and  which  is  therefore) 
condemned  and  avoided  by  all  good  farmers  ;  but  which,  f 
combined  with  the  waste  of  manures,  and  neglect  of I 
manuring,  is  certain  to  entail  an  early  exhaustion. 

I  mention  particularly  — 

a.  The  repeated  successive  crops  of  hay  which 
taken  year  after  year  from  the  same  fields. 

This  custom,  which  is  characteristic  of  these  North 
American  Provinces,  and  has  been  naturally  fallen 
into  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  large 
supply  of  winter  food  for  the  stock,  is  very  injurious  to 
the  land.  This  I  believe  is  generally  acknowledged  ; 
but  the  plea  of  necessity  is  urged  as  an  excuse.  It  is 
not  necessary  however  to  cut  hay  off  the  same  land 
year  after  year,  without  returning  to  it  any  manure; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  feed  the  stock  altogether 
upon  hay.  To  these  points  I  have  already  adverted, 
when  considering  the  effects  of  the  New  Brunswick 
winter  upon  stock,  and  the  means  of  employing  the 
whiter  season  profitably  to  the  farmer.  I  shall  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter  return  to  the  subject  of  feeding. 

I  infer  that  the  land  of  this  Province,  when  fairly 
treated,  must  be  prone  to  produce  abundantly  from 
the  large  returns  which  the  farmers  expect  and  actu- 
ally rob  the  soil  of,  after  once  manuring.  I  visited  the 
farm  of  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  one  of  the  best 
larmers  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  most  de- 
sirous to  improve,  who  informed  me  that  after  one 
dressing  with  mussel-mud  from  the  sea  bank,  not  far 
from  his  farm,  he  had  taken  one  crop  of  potatoes  or 
turnips,  one  of  wheat,  and  eight  successive  crops  of 
hay,  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  land  had  used  him  ill 
in  not  having  given  him  more.  For  the  first  four  crops 
from  such  an  application,  a  British  rent  paying  farmer 
would  have  been  thankful  and  content,  and  in  taking 
these  he  would  have  been  thought  rather  hard  upon  his 
land  too. 

b.  The  repeated  succession  of  crops  of  grain  is  open 
to  similar  reprobation.  In  remote  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England  the  practice  may  be  found  still  lingering, 
but  it  brings  on  ultimately  a  species  of  exhaustion 
which  is   exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  repair. 

c.  The  ivant  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  evident  where- 
ever  the  above  mentioned  practices  of  taking  successive 
hay  or  grain  crops  prevail.  But  generally  throughout 
the  Province  the  neglect  of  a  proper  and  profitable 
rotation  must  be  reckoned  among  the  defects  of  the' 
prevailing  husbandry.  Wherever  the  system  of  regu- 
lar and  copious  manuring  takes  root  as  an  indispensa- 
ble means  of  melioration,  a  well  considered  rotation  of 
crops  must  accompany  it,  if  the  full  benefits  of  good 
manuring  are  to  reward  the  farmer's  labours. 

d.  The  small  extent  to  which  green  crops  are  culti- 
vated may  be  mentioned  as  a  special  defect  in  the  agri- 
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culture  of  a  country,  which  by  its  climate  and  soil? 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  I  believe  that 
recent  experience  is  gradually  spreading  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  cultivation  of  green  crops  is  not  only- 
likely  to  succeed,  but  likely  to  be  profitable  also  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  country  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To 
raise  them  the  farmer  must  prepare,  must  save,  and 
must  husband  his  manures  ;  he  must  feed  his  cattle 
better,  and  will  thus  be  led  to  improve  his  breeds  of 
stock  ;  while  the  better  harvests  of  grain  he  obtain 
after  the  green  crops,  will  make  these  grain  crops  thein- 
selves  more  profitable,  and  therefore  objects  of  more 
useful  attention.  The  spread  of  green  crops  in  Eng 
land  and  Scotland  has  been  invariably  the  prelude  to 
agricultural  improvement,  and  to  an  amelioration,  not 
only  in  the  practice  but  in  the  circumstances  also  of 
the  farmers;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  followed  by 
similar  results  in  New  Brunswick. 

c.  Allowing  the  grain  to  become  too  ripe  before  it  is 
cat,  is  a  minor  defect  which  this  country  shares  with 
many  others,  but  which,  nevertheless  is  productive 
every  year  of  a  large  aggregate  loss  to  the  Province. 
This  over-ripeness  not  only  causes  the  grain  to  shed  sc 
much  as  at  times  to  make  oats  and  buckwheat  sow 
themselves  thick  enough  to  give  a  second  year's  crop 
but  it  renders  the  quality  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
ferior,  by  thickening  the  husk,  and  causing  it  to  give  a 
smaller  yield  of  flour.  Experience  has  shown  that  ii 
these,  and  other  respects,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  cut  his  grain  a  week  at  least  before  it  is  fully 
ripe. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  defects  which,  apart  from 
implements  and  their  use,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  has 
spoken,  strike  the  observing  agriculturalist  as  he  passe 
through  the  farming  districts  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
examines  the  prevailing  modes  of  cultivating  and  crop 
ping  the  land.  The  main  defects  in  the  treatment  and 
feeding  of  Stock  1  shall  treat  of  in  a  separate  Chapter. 

Chaptkr  XTII. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  practical  Agriculture  of  the 
Province. — Continued. 

B.  The  Cattle  and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

The  experience  of  pratical  men  in  all  countries  has 
led  to  the  general  persuasion  that  the  possession  of 
what  are  generally  distinguished  as  improved  breeds  of 
stock,  forms  the  most  certain  basis  of  profitable  farm- 
ing. And  this  is  so.  First,  because  such  stock  yield 
a  large  return  of  flesh  meat,  or  of  milk,  from  the  same 
quantity  of  vegetable  food;  and,  second,  because  by 
the  manure  they  produce,  they  enable  the  same  breadth 
of  land  to  yield  a  heavier  return  of  grain. 

The  quality  of  the  stock  in  a  country  therefore  must 
be  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  the 
profit  and  progress  of  its  rural  industry. 

The  traveller  in  New  Brunswick,  who  possesses  an 
eye  for  ^tock,  will  see  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  starved  and  boney  cattle  which  crop  the  often 
stinted  pastures,  and  in  the  loug-legged  and  long 
snouted  pigs  which  cross  his  path  everywhere,  from  th< 
valley  of  the  Madawaska  to  the  oyster  banks  of 
Shediae. 

This  defective  quality  in  the  live  stock  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  very  generally  acknowledged  by  the  practical 
farmers.  I  quote  some  of  the  opinions  on  the  subject, 
which  I  have  received  in  answer  to  my  queries  : — 

In  this  County  are  to  be  found  specimens  of  the  very  best 
breeds  or'  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In  the  same  county  are 
plenty  of  swine  running  at  large — these  long-snouted,  long- 1 
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legged,  ravenous  looking  brutes, — and  cows  equalled  only  by 
those  which  the  King  of  Egypt  dreamed  of  three  thousand 
years  ago.— James  Brown,  M.  P.  P.,  Charlotte. 

The  stock  of  cattle  is  almost  run  out,  the  sheep  and  swine 
also  require  to  be  improved. — Joseph  Walton,  Charlotte. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  the  farming  interest  of  this  district 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle. — John  Trenholm,  Westmor- 
land. 

I  fmay  state  at  once  that  the  present  mode  of  culture,  im- 
plements, and  breeds  of  cattle,  &c,  are  all  defective.— Daniel 
A'l'Lauchlan,  King's. 

Too  tar  behind  the  age. — Daniel  S.  Smith,  Queen's. 

The  stock  may  be  improved  by  judicious  importation. — Al- 
lan Coster,  Queen's. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  here  have  ample  room  for  improvement. 
— John  Robertson,  Queen's. 

Improvement  of  stock  much  required  in  this  district. — Eli- 
jah A.  Perkins,  Queen's. 

There  are  some  individuals  who  have  taken  some  pride  in 
improving  their  stock,  while  after  a  length  of  time  others  have 
been  benefited  thereby;  but  as  a  general  thing,  the  present 
stock  are  principally  natives  with  a  mixture  of  foreign  breeds. 
—  Wm.  Iteed,  Queen's. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  are  very  inferior  in  quality. —  William 
Pindar,  Queen's. 

The  breed  of  our  hogs  and  sheep,  more  than  other  sort  of 
stock,  needs  improving. — Samuel  Mahood,  Queen's. 

There  are  undoubtedlv  a  great  many  defects  in  the  breeds 
of  cattle. — Charles  H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

I  think  that  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horned  cattle 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  settlement. — J  as.  L.  Pickett, 
Carleton. 

The  breed  of  cattle  for  some  years  past  has  retrograded  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  lumbering. — John 
Smith,  Albert. 

There  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  anything  done  to  improve  the 
breed  of  stock. — William  Wallace,  Albert. 

But  to  be  sensible  of  a  defect  is  an  important  step 
towards  the  removal  of  it ;  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  nearly  every  district  of  the  Province,  both 
cattle  and  pigs  of  excellent  quality,  which  have  been 
either  imported  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  exist- 
ing breeds,  or  are  the  produce  of  such  as  have  been 
imported.  The  following  extracts  add  nothing  to  this 
statement,  but  they  indicate  a  (ew  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances by  which  existing  improvement?  have  been 
brought  about,  and  by  which  future  ameliorations  are 
likely  to  be  promoted  or  retarded  : — 

The  breed  of  domestic  animals  has  been  improved  of  late 
years,  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Societies  ;  still  there  are  many  interior  ones  in  the  coun- 
try.— James  Brown,  M.  P.  P.,  Charlotte. 

There  are  in  some  situations  improved  breeds  of  stock  from 
imported  sires,  though  very  few  will  go  to  any  expense  to  be- 
nefit themselves  by  them,  and  when  they  do  attempt  it,  it  is 
not  systematically  carried  out,  from  breeding  in  and  in. — An- 
drew Aiton,  King's. 

As  to  cattle,  we  have  much  improved  of  late  years,  and 
through  the  exertions  of  the  different  Agricultural  Societies, 
are  constantly  improving. — Thomas  Beer.  King's. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  are  generally  a  mixture  of  those  import- 
ed, and  vary  in  excellence  according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  some  have  been  made  to  excel  the  original  stock. — 
C.  L.  Hatheway,  Sunbury, 

The  late  importation  of  "an  approved  breed  of  stock  has  been 
found  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  farmer,  and  none  mere 
so  than  sheep,  as  eveiy  farmer  requires  them  fur  food  and  clo- 
thing. The  horned  cattle  have  not  been  found  so  hardy 
through  our  long  northern  winter  as  'our  own  native  breed, 
neither  have  the  cows  in  some  instances  been  better  milkers 
than  our  own  ;  though  the  breed  when  crossed  has  been  found 
very  valuable,  particularly  for  beef  cattle,  on  account  of  their 
increased  weight.  There  is  one  discount  upon  their  value 
among  the  middling  class  of  farmers,  that  is,  they  require  one 
third  more  hay,  and  the  oxen  have  not  performed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  expense.  The  owners  of  large  grass  farms  derive 
the  most  advantage  from  the  English  breed  of  horned  cattle, 
and  on  that  account  the  importation  of  them  is  very  necessary. 
— William  Wilmot,  York. 

There  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  anything  done  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  stock,  but  measures  are  being  taken  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle.— John  Lewis,  Albert. 
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The  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  it  ap 
pears  from  the  extracts,  have  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Agricultural  Societies.  Though,  with 
The  exception  of  that  of  Charlotte  County,  all  the 
existiug  Societies  are  comparatively  young,  and  are 
not  so  well  supported  by  the  rural  communities  as 
might  be  desired  ;  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  myself  seen, 
they  are  generally  conducted  by  a  few  intelligent  and 
zealous  individuals,  whose  exertions  it  is  very  desirable 
to  encourage,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  abate 
in  their  endeavours  for  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  respectively  live. 

Connected  with  the  desire,  and  with  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  is  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  it  will  be 
most  profitable  in  this  climate  to  introduce.  To  this 
point  Mr.  Wilmot  has  adverted  in  his  remarks  abov 
given,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  as.he 
says,  the  improved  breeds  introduced  into  the  Province 
will  scarcely  rival  in  hardiness  the  stunted  and  scantily 
nurtured  native  stock.  But  for  the  profitable  prose- 
cution of  stock  husbandry,  this  degree  of  hardiness, 
which  even  our  sturdy  West  Highlanders  will  scarcely 
reach,  is  by  no  mer.ns  a  necessary  condition.  Il.tht 
better  breeds  are  less  hardy,  the  treatment  and  nurture 
must  be  adapted  to  their  greater  constitutional  delicacy. 
Warm  housing  and  more  generous  feeding  in  Scotland 
and  England  always  accompany  the  introduction  or 
purchase  of  more  valuable  animals  ;  and  it  is  because 
the  farmer  finds  this  change  profitable,  that  the  custom 
of  buying  and  rearing  better  classes  of  live  stock  has 
in  these  countries  so  widely  extended. 

The  experience  of  the  New  Brunswick  improvers  is 
in  favour  of  the  opinions  :  First,  that  by  good  tieat- 
ment  the  more  delicate  English  and  Scotch  breeds  o! 
cattle  may  be  well  kept  during  the  winter  of  these 
northern  Provinces  ;  and,  second,  that  a  greater  profii 
will  be  derived  from  them  after  allowing  for  the  greater 
attention,  and  for  the  larger  amount  and  better  qualitv 
of  the  food  they  require,  than  for  the  native  cattle  kept 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Some  have  tried  Ayrshires,  some 
short-horns,  some  Herefords,  and  some  Devons  ;  and 
there  is,  as  we  find  in  every  other  country,  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  which  ought  to  be  preferred  by  the 
Provincial  farmer.  From  the  opinions  I  have  received 
on  these  points,  I  quote  the  following: — 

"We  have  a  very  mixed  breed  of  cattle  here,  in  which  the 
Jersey  bears  a  considerable  proportion.  We  are  now  trying 
the  Ayrshire  breed,  which  promises  to  answer  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  very  well.  The  points  to  attain  are 
dairy  produce,  ease  of  keeping  through  the  winter,  and  to  car- 
ry plenty  of  flesh  on  small  bone.  To  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  these  particulars,  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results— first,  as  it  enable*  the  farmer  to  place  his 
produce  in  the  most  disposable  form,  in  a  convenient  manner, 
and  at  the  least  expense— and  secondly,  that  a  due  attention 
to  breed  of  cattle  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  an 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.— John  Farmer,  Char- 


will  answer  us  that  do  not  include  milk  and  beef  qualities 
combined  in  the  one  animal  ;  and  trom  personal  knowledge, 
and  from  what  I  can  read,  no  breed  comes  to  this  perfection 
but  the  short  homed  Durham.  Take  this  year  when  hay  is 
scarce,  what  are  milk  cattle  worth  to  turn  off  as  beef,  and 
what  will  they  bring  at  the  low  price  ?  If  they  combine  both 
qualities,  butter  is  high  and  they  will  pay  their  feed,  and  turn 
off  the  young  stock  as  prime  beef;  this  still  keeps  up  your 
dairy  to  its  strength.  The.:  on  the  other  hand,  when  beef  is 
high,  butter  is  cheap,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  inferior 
cattle  kept  for  dairy  purposes  that  cannot  be  turned  off.  By 
having  cattle  on  hand  that  will  yield  both  ways,  you  are  sure 
to  have  animals  of  profit  to  meet  any  market.  I  know  a 
breeder  in  the  upper  country,  that  got  Herefords  as  beef; 
they  turned  in  very  well,  but  he  says  it  he  had  his  Durham 
graues,  his  dairy  would  be  worth  more  at  the  high  prices  of 
butter,  than  the  Herelords  are  worth  altogether,  and  he  thinks 
equal  to  them  in  beef.  The  Ayrshire  stock  is  good  for  milk 
but  lack?  iat  meat.  When  any  other  breeder  of  any  kind  of 
stock  challenges  the  Durham*,  they  do  not  challenge  them  for 
both  qualities,  but  only  one,  therefore  you  will  have  to  keep 
two  distinct  breeds  to  compete  with  the  short  horned  Dur- 
hams. — John  H.  Reid,  York. 

As  for  stock,  I  have  had  and  seen  some  very  good  imported, 
and  some  that  Avere  bad  ;  a  change  of  stock  is  very  essential 
to  the  farmer,  but  the  same  care  and  attention  given  to  the 
natives  of  the  climate  will  perhaps  be  as  profitable.*-  Israel 
Parent,  York. 

Our  cattle  are  of  various  breeds,  a  preference  however  is 
given  to  the  Ayrshire  breed,  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  circumstances.  The  prevailing  desire  seems  to  be 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  cattle,  horses,  &c,  not  as  for- 
merly by  the  aid  of  animals  imported  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try or  the  United  States,  but  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in 
rearing  stock,  and  in  selecting  in  infancy  the  very  choicest 
specimens  for  that  purpose. —  James  Caie,  Northumberland. 
A  good  breed  of  stock  is  highly  essential,  and  the  Ayrshires 
have  been  found  the  best  adapted  to  this  climate. — John  Por- 
ter, Northumberland. 

To  the  old  stock  of  Alderneys  that  have  been  in  the  country 
since  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  have  been  added  the  West 
Highland,  Ayrshire,  and  short-horned  Durham  breeds,  and 
also  the  Southdown,  Cheviot,  Leicester,  and  Teerwater  sheep, 
all  which  have  succeeded  well. — Dugald  Stewart,  Restigouehe. 


lotte. 

The  neat  stock  best  adapted  for  this  country  is  small  in  size. 
Hardy  Canadian  horses  suit  us  best.  Blood  horses  are  use- 
less.—Robert  B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

As  to  cattle,  I  think  your  attention  may  be  profitably  drawn 
to  the  Ayrshire  breed  for  dairy  cows  and  fattening  cattle. — 
Robert  Smyth,  Queen's. 

The  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  high  land  farms  in  this  Pro- 
vince are  I  think  the  Devonshire  and  Ayrshire,  they  keep  in 
better  condition  on  common  pasture  than  any  other  breed, 
and  are  good  both  for  the  dairy  and  fattenirrg. — Edward  Si- 
monds,  York. 

Give  the  high  bred  cattle  the  same  chance  of  feed  and  care 
an  this  Province  as  they  do  at  home,  and  they  will  vie  with 
them,  (a«  far  as  Sheep,  Pigs,  Durhams,  Devons,  Herelords, 
or  Ayrshires,  are  concerned).     '1  here  is  one  point  relative  to 


Among  the  above  opinions  there  is  a  preponderance 
in  favour  of  the  Ayrshires,  as  best  suited  to  the  climate  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Provin- 
cial farmer.  There  are  some  families  of  Ayrshires 
which  are   constitutionally  adapted   both  for   the  dairy 

nd  for  fattening  purposes.  The  same  is  the  case  also 
with  certain  families  of  short-horns,  so  that  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Reid,  may 
with  care  be  secured  in  either  breed. 

For  early  maturity  and  a  speedy  manufacture  of  beef 
for  the  butcher,  my  own  experience  has  lain  chiefly 
among  the  short-horns,  and  I  am  inclined  to  recoui* 
mend  this  breed.  At  the  same  time,  where  the  pro- 
duction of  human  food  only  is  concerned,  the  milk- 
yielding  is  a  much  more  valuable  and  productive  than  the 
beef-making  quality.  A  good  cow  will  give  from  the 
same  quantity  of  vegetable  food  a  much  larger  amount 
of  food  for  man,  in  the  form  of  milk,  than  a  fat  beast 
in  the  form  of  beef,  however  early  he  may  arrive  at 
maturity.  In  respect  to  this  quality  the  Ayrshire  gene- 
rally exceeds  the  short  horn,  so  that  where  milk  is 
wanted,  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  former  breed. 
For  profitable  use  among  small  farmers,  therefore,  and 
as  a  manufacturer  of  food  for  his  family,  the  Ayrshire 
is  the  more  sure  ;  for  the  beef  raiser  and  rich  manure 
maker,  the  short-horn  is  the  more  generally  useful.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  true,  that  some  strains  of  blood  in 
either  breed  combine  both  of  these  qualities  or  kinds  oi 
fitness  in  the  same  animal. 

Besides  the  methods  of  personal  observation  and  of 
inquiries  made  of  individual  farmers,  there  is  another 
way  of  arriving  at  the  tolerable  accurate  opinion  as  to 
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Country.  This  is  by  ascertaining  the  average  quantities 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  produce  yielded  annually  by  a 
single  cow  ;  and  the  average  weights  of  different  kinds 
of  stock,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  them  when  sold 
to  the  farmer  or  butcher. 

The  Tables  (A.  &  B.)  inserted  on  pages  37  and  38, 
are  somewhat  defective  as  respects  these  points,  but 
they  contain  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  and  will  not  be  vvithout  their  use  both  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  branch  of  husbandry  to  which  they  refer, 
and  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  future. 

The  1W.it  contains  the  prices  obtained  iu  the  different 
Counties  for  cattle  of  various  kinds,  and  for  sheep. 
The  gaps  in  this  Table  show  how  defective  our  present 
information  upon  this  point  is. 

The  second  represents  the  average  yield  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  It  is  a  great 
defect  in  this  Table  that  the  average  yield  of  milk  is 
not  also  given. 

1.  Remarks  on  (lie first  Table,  (Prices  obtained  for 
Cattle,  &c.) 

On  the  Table  exhibiting  the  prices  of  cattle  I  have 
few  remarks  to  make.  Of  the  qualities  and  prices  of 
yoke  oxen  I  have  little  experience,  and  I  doubt  the 
profit  of  using  them  in  what  may  be  called  pure  fanning. 
For  ploughing  among  stumps  and  stones,  and  (or  haul- 
ing timber  in  the  woods,  they  may  be  superior  to  the 
less  patient  and  quicker  horse  ;  but  the  farmer  who 
owns  an  extent  of  cleared  and  stumped  land,  and  at- 
tends only  to  his  farming  business,  will  not  find  time 
in  the  sliort  seasons  of  New  Brunswick  to  wait  on  the 
laggard  footsteps  of  such  oxen  as  I  have  seen  at  work 
in  the  Province.  I  have  been  told  in  the  State  of  New 
York  that  oxen  are  to  be  had  with  a  step  nearly  as  quick 
as  that  of  ordinary  farm  horses,  an<l  which  will  do  nearly 
as  much  work.  But  such  cattle,  to  do  the  work,  re- 
quire to  be  fed  nearly  as  well  as  the  horse,  so  that  the 
alleged  economy  in  feeding  oxen,  in  comparison  with 
horses,  in  this  case  disappears-;  and  the  advantage  of 
feeding  them  into  bad  beef  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  selling  them  for  six  or  eight  pounds  to  the 
butcher,  is  nearly  all  that  remains  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  time  which,  with  the  best  of  them,  the  farmer 
must  always  experience.  Where  wages  are  complained 
of  as  being  high,  a  very  small  amount  of  this  time  will 
exceed  in  value  the  price  obtained,  after  a  series  of 
years,  for  the  worn  out  ox. 

The  prices  of  fat  cattle  obtained  from  the  butcher  are 
unfortunately  not  accompanied  in  this  Table  by  the 
weights  of  the  beasts  when  sold,  so  that  they  do  not 
alone  indicate  very  satisfactorily  their  condition  or  qua 
lity.  There  are  three  circumstances  however  which, 
independent  of  observation,  enable  us  to  form  a  very 
correct  estimate  of  the  stock  feeding,  or  fatting  branch 
of  husbandry  in  the  Province,     These  are — 

1st.  The  very  wide  limits  within  which  the  prices  of 
beef  and  mutton  range  in  the  market  of  Saint  John,  as 
shewn  by  Table  XVI.  Two  meat  markets  exist ;  one, 
the  farmer's  market,  in  which  beef  and  mutton  sell  at 
Id.  to  2d.  a  pound  ;  another,  the  butcher's  market,  in 
which  it  sells  at  2d.  to  5d.  a  pound. 

2nd.  That  the  best  of  the  beef  raised  stands  the  salt 
badly,  and  that  the  greater  part  cannot  be  converted 
into  palatable  salt  meat  at  all. 

3rd.  That  salt  beef  for  the  shipping,  and  which  will 
stand  long  voyages,  is  nearly  all  imported — and  that 
much  ot  the  highest  priced  beef  and  mutton  sold  in 
Saint  John  is  brought  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 
Digby  and  Annapolis, 
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These  facts  indicate  very  clearly,  either  that  the 
mode  of  raising  good  beef  and  mutton  is  not  under- 
stood, or  if  understood,  that  it  is  not  generally  practised. 

The  same  state  of  things  as  now  exists  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, existed  in  Scotland,  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Cattle 
were  killed  at  the  end  of  summer  and  salted  for  winter 
use,  because  the  stock  of  hay  at  the  farmer's  command 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  through  the  winter 
months.  The  beef  these  cattle  gave  was  so  poor  that 
it  took  the  salt  badly,  was  hard  and  indigestible,  and 
kept  badly  in  the  brine.  The  best  beef  for  the  larger 
markets  was  brought  from  the  English  borders,  and 
nearly  all  the  salt  provisions  for  sea  voyages  were  ob- 
tained at  English  or  foreign  ports. 

Now,  the  cattle  are  not  killed  in  the  autumn  more 
than  at  other  seasons.  The  present  modes  of  husbandry 
provide  winter  food  for  all  the  stock  the  farmer  finds 
it  convenient  to  keep.  When  killed,  the  beef  and  mut- 
ton are  now  of  excellent  quality;  large  quantities  of 
both  are  forwarded,  all  the  year  through,  to  the  south- 
ern markets,  and  it  can  be  cured  for  the  naval  service, 
or  for  any  other  use. 

This  improvement  is  important  in  itself,  and  as  it 
regards  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  to  consume  the 
butcher  meat  now  raised  ;  but  to  the  agriculturist  it  is 
of  greater  interest  to  be  assured  that  the  new  methods 
are  more  profitable  than  the  old — that  the  system  of 
feeding  three  sheep  or  cattle  well,  leaves  more  money 
in  the  farmer's  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  that 
of  half  starving  six  on  the  same  food — and  that  the 
produce  of  his  milch  cows  and  the  yield  of  his  corn  fields 
are  augmented  in  an  equally  profitable  degree. 

The  main  alterations,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
New  Brunswick  farmer  has  to  make,  in  order  to  advance 
towards  the  more  remunerative  system  of  the  modern 
Scottish  farmer,  in  hisstock  husbandry,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  To  give — 

1st.  Greater  care  to  the  selection  and  raising  of  the 
existing  stock  of  the  country — or  to  an  improvement  of 
the  stock  by  judicious  crossing  with  imported  sires  of 
purer  breeds.  Either  of  these  methods  will  be  followed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  cattle,  and  of  their  fitness  either 
for  dairy  or  for  feeding  purposes. 

2d.  Greater  attention  to  the  bodily  oomfort  of  the 
cattle  during  the  ivinter.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
badly  sheltered  cow  houses,  with  open  crevices  and 
apertures  that  admit  cold  winds  and  currents,  to  which 
the  cattle  are  exposed  during  the  cold  winters  of  this 
climate.  These  are  not  only  a  cause  of  discomfort  to 
the  stock,  but  of  a  waste  of  fodder  to  the  farmer.  A 
warm,  but  well  ventilated  byre,  or  cow  house,  will  make 
the  same  quantity  of  food  go  further,  or  if  consumed  by 
the  same  number  of  beasts,  will  keep  them  in  better 
condition. 

3d.  To  adopt  a  more  generous  and  profitable  system 
of  feeding.  To  effect  this  important  alteration,  several 
changes  in  existing  practices  ought  to  be  more  or  less 
generally  introduced. 

a.  The  number  of  stock  kept  ought  always  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  farmer  can  abundantly  feed. 
In  this  Province,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  the  opposite 
rule  has  very  generally  prevailed.  The  number  of 
cattle  kept  over  winter  has  usually  been  greater  than 
the  fodder  in  the  farmer's  barn  could  comfortably  sus- 
tain. This  is  a  false  economy,  and  profitable  farming 
requires  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
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b.  The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  succeeds  admirably 
in  New  Brunswick.  Tn  temperate  and  well  ventilated 
pits  or  cellars,  it  is  readily  kept  through  the  winter. 
An  acre  of  turnips  of  good  quality  and  weight  will 
generally  go  much  further  in  sustaining  or  adding  to 
rhe  weight  of  an  animal  than  the  same  acre  under  hay. 
Especially  this  is  the  case  when  mixed  food — of  turnips 
and  hay,  or  chopped  straw  and  tail  or  light  corn — i* 
given  to  the  stock.  Without  cultivating  more  land 
therefore — at  least  as  regards  the  same  surface  of  land 
which  now  yields  the  winter's  hay — a  sufficient  supply 
of  food  in  the  form  of  turnips  may  be  raised  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  adopt  the  more  generous  system  of  feeding 
I  recommend  ;  and  instead  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  stock,  the  general  introduction  of  green  crops,  a? 
winter  food,  will  enable  the  Province  both  to  enlarge 
the  existing  numbers  upon  every  farm,  and  to  feed  them 
more  abundantly  also. 

c.  The  U3e  of  what  is  called  prepared  food,  is  also  a 
means  of  improvement  which  deserves  the  serious  con 
sideration  of  the  New  Brunswick  farmer.  The  oily 
seeds,  such  as  linseed,  are  a  most  valuable  food  for 
animals,  and  an  admixture  of  them  with  the  other  fodder, 
is  not  only  beneficial  in  itself,  but  enables  the  farmer 
also  to  use  up  easily  and  profitably  the  straw  of  his 
grain  crops  in  sustaining  his  cattle,  and  to  convert  it 
at  the  same  time  into  more  profitable  manure. 

In  the  present  condition  c*f  agriculture  in  New 
Brunswick,  I  do  not  recommend  the  Provincial  farmer 
to  purchase  linseed  as  the  British  farmer  does  for  the 
purposes  of  feeding  or  fattening  his  stock,  and  for  the 
production  of  a  rich  manure  for  his  corn  fields.  But 
the  growth  of  a  small  proportion  of  flax  upon  hi»  farm, 
besides  yielding  the  fibre  upon;  which  in  the  winter 
season  the  members  of  his  household  may  employ  their 
leisure  hours — will  furnish  him  with  a  quantity  of  seed 
which  will  greatly  benefit  his  stock,  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  adopt  with  profit  the  more  artificial 
system  of  feeding  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  To 
give  an  idea  of  this  method,  and  of  the  practical  results 
obtained  from  the  adoption  of  it,  1  make  the  following 
extracts  from  my  published  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  :*** 

"  The  method  adopted  is  to  crash  the  Unseed,  to  boil  it  by 
a  steam  heat  for  three  hours  with  two  gallons  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  the  seed,  and  then  to  mix  the  hot  liquid  with  chop- 
ped straw  and  tail  corn  in  the  following  proportions- 
Linseed,  ,.  .*         .,         ,,  „,  ..         2ft>9v 

Cut  straw,  ..         ,,         , lOfts. 

Ground  corn,  ..  ».  ,.  ..  ».  5fts, 
Thi3  quantity  is  given  to  each  full-grown  beast  per  day  in  two 
messes.  The  liquid  is  poured  upon  the  mixed  corn  and  straw 
on  the  floor  of  the  boiling  house,,  is  turned  over  three  times  at 
intervals,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  is  given  to  the  cattle. 
They  have  two  hot  messes  a  day,  and  are  fed  punctually  at 
the  same  hour. 

The  times  of  feeding  are,  turnips  at  6  in  the  morning,  pre- 
pared food  at  10,  turnips  at  1.  and  prepared  food  again  at  4  in 
the  afternoon.  The  allowance  of  turnips  is  60ft3.  of  Swedes 
per  day,  or  75ft s.  of  Hybrids,  or  1 12  of  Globes. 

Under  this  system  the  cattle  thrive  remarkably,  are  still  and 
quiet,  lie  down  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  though  they 
cause  a  large  outlay  at  first  in  the  purchase  of  linseed,  they 
amply  repay  it  in  the  value  of  the  dung,  and  in  the  higher 
price  they  return  for  the  turnips  and  for  the  tail  corn,  than 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

Turnips  when  employed  alone  are  by  practical  men  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  Island  seldom  valued  at  more  than  $5  to 
$8  a  ton  for  feeding  sheep  or  cattle.  But  by  feeding  his  sheep 
in  sheds,  and  pulling  the  turnips  for  them,  Mr.  Huxtable  finds 
that  a  week's  food,  consisting  of — 

119fts.  of  Swedes  >         .  n  0„       .  ,  ,_ 

7  pints  of  Oats  i       &ive  2,fts-  J«-  ?f  Muttony 

7  »9.  of  Oat  straw  S  (deadweight,) 
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from  which  he  calculates,  at  the  average  price  of  multffn,  that 
his  turnips  used  in  this  way  pay  him  $17  Cjd.aton,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  dung.  He  states  also  that  similar  results  by 
his  methods  may  be  always  obtained. 

The  admixture  of  com  therefore,  and  feeding  under  cover, 
seem  in  his  hands  to  have  largely  added  to  the  value  possessed 
by  the  turnip  when  used  alone  and  eaten  off  in  the  field."-- 
(Lee.  p.  1051-2.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  adopting  this  method,  that  the 
precise  details  above  given  should  be  followed  out — 
that  the  same  quantity  or  proportion?  of  the  several 
kinds  of  food  should  be  employed — or  that  the  crushed 
linseed  shonld  be  boiled  by  a  steam  heat.  The  prin- 
ciple  of  adding  turnips  to  the  hay  usually  given  to  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  both  a  certain  quantity  of  lin- 
seed boiled  long  enough  to  form  a  jelly  when  it  cools, 
mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  brought  to  the  stock 
either  cold  or  hot, — this  is  what  the  farmer  may  iu 
nearly  all  circumstances  profitably  adopt. 

The  use  of  oil  cake — the  cake  which  remains  after 
the  linseed  is  crushed  and  deprived  of  its  oil  in  themill 
— is  attended  by  benefits  to  the  stoek,  similar  in  kiud 
to  those  which  follow  the  use  of  the  linseed  itself*  For 
this  purpose  it  is  employed  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
England.  It  fattens  fast,  it  enriches  the  manure,  it 
causes  the  milk  to  yield  more  butter,  and  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  broken  in  small  pieces  before  it  is  given  to 
the  oxen,  to  the  milch  cows,  or  to  the  sheep.  It  is* 
not  so  rich  in  oil  however  as  the  original  seed,  and 
cannot  be  made  into  a  jelly  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  the  chopped  straw,  rendering  it  thus  palatable  to 
the  cattle,  and  converting  it  more  easily  into  tnaaure., 
Nevertheless,  should  flaxseed  ever  be  grown  in  the 
Province,  or  imported  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  an 
oil  mill  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  for  Pro- 
vincial use,  the  oil  cake  prod  seed  might  be  advanta- 
geously employed  by  the  raiser  of  beef  or  butter. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  use  of  linseed  will  promote  not  only  the  growth 
of  young  stock  and  of  calves  which  are  to  be  reared, 
and  the  fattening  of  full  grown  beasts,  and  of  sheep, 
but  will  add  also  to  the  produce  of  dairy  stock  in  milk, 
in  butter,  and  in  cheese. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  second  Table ,(yield  of  Butter,&c.) 
Tn  regard  to  this  Table,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  annual  produce  of  milk  is  wot  included  in  the  re- 
turns. It  appears  however,  that  when  the  cows  are 
kept  altogether  for  dairy  purposes,  the  annual  produce 
of  cheese  or  butter  does  not  exceed,  from  a  single  cow, 
120  pounds  of  butter  or  160  pounds  of  cheese ,  while 
the  average  of  all  the  returns  is,  90  pounds  of  butter 
and  140  pounds  of  cheese.  The  average  weekly  yield 
in  summer  is  greater,  amounting,  as  the  Table  shows, 
to  about  6  pounds  of  butter  and  11  pounds  of  eheese.- 
Were  the  cattle  properly  fed  therefore,  they  ought  to 
afford  a  much  larger  annual  supply  of  dairy  pToduets, 
The  winter  feed  in  the  Province  has  hitherto  been  too 
scanty  and  too  little  adapted  to  the  production  of  milk, 
so  that  after  supplying  the  wants  of  the  farmer's  family- 
little  has  usually  remained  over  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  or  cheese*  Coming  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  old  Alderuey  and  Jersey  stock, 
the  now  native  breeds  ought  to  retain  still  good  milk- 
ing propensities. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  milk- 
actually  yielded  by  a  single  cow  in  a  year  in  the  differ- 
ent Countries  of  Europe,  and  the  quantities  of  whole 
milk  cheese  and  butter  which  the  several  quantities  of 
milk  ought  to  yield  :— 
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Actual    produce   in 

These 

ought  to 

a  year. 

yield  of 

Imperial 

Or  whole 

Country. 

Pounds. 

gal.  of  10 

B  utter. 

Milk 

pounds. 

Cheese. 

Holstein,  average, 

2800 

280 

140  lbs. 

280  lbs. 

Holstein,  better  land, 

4380 

438 

219 

438 

Hamburg,  low  land, 

7800 

780 

390 

780 

Hamburg,  high  land, 

3080 

308 

154 

308 

Holland, 

4200 

420 

210 

420 

Belgium, 

4900 

490 

245 

490 

Prussia, 

3272 

327 

163 

327 

Saxony, 

3780 

378 

189 

378 

Switzerland, 

4560 

456 

228 

456 

Wurtemberg, 

3844 

384 

192 

384 

England,  good   cows,6to  8000 

600  to  800 

300  to  400 

600  to  800 

The  last  two  columns  are  calculated  on  the  results 
of  English  and  Scotch  experience — that  an  imperial 
gallon  of  milk  yields,  on  an  average,  one  pound  of 
whole  milk  cheese,  or  half  a  pound  of  butter.  They 
show  what  the  dairy  produce  of  the  cattle  of  New 
Brunswick  might  become,  and  what  the  farmers  of  the 
country  ought  at  least  to  aim  at. 

Cheese. — The  average  yield  of  whole  milk  cheese  in 
Cheshire  is  about  3  cwt.  (336  lbs.)  a  year.  This  it 
will  be  seen  is  greatly  less  than  the  600  or  800  pounds 
which  the  entire  milk  of  good  cows  ought  to  be  able  to 
yield.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  making  of  butter 
to  a  considerable  extent  instead  of  cheese,  during  the 
cooler  part  of  the  year.  In  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1844  about  a  million  of  cows  was  milked,  and  the  ave- 
rage yield  of  cheese  was  estimated  at  110,  and  of  but- 
ter 79f  pounds  for  each  cow.  The  former  weight  is 
30,  and  the  latter  exactly  lOlbs.  less  than  the  average 
yield  of  cheese  and  butter  in  New  Brunswick,  accord- 
ing to  the  Table  on  page  97.  In  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry therefore,  as  in  the  production  of  grain,  New 
Brunswick  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  de- 
ficiencies, is  still  not  so  far  behind  as  New  York  on 
the  whole. 

There  are  however  evidences  of  improvement,  and 
of  a  desire  to  push  the  dairy  husbandry  in  New  York, 
which  are  worthy  uf  imitation  in  New  Brunswick. 
Among  the  returns  contained  in  the  Table  represent- 
ing the  yield  of  butter  and  cheese  in  this  Province, 
there  is  only  one— that  of  Mr.  John  Smith  of  West- 
morland— which  estimates  the  annual  yield  of  dairy- 
produce  (cheese  I  suppose,)  as  sometimes  amounting 
to  224  lbs.  (2  cwt.)  from  a  single  cow.  But  according 
to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  then  President 
and  now  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  contained  in  the  transactions  of  that  body  for 
1846,  the  average  produce  of  cheese  for  the  whole 
County  of  Herkimer,  in  that  State,  amounts  to  226  lbs. 
—for  the  Town  of  Fairfield,  in  that  County,  350  lbs.— 
and  in  some  single  dairies  in  the  same  County  even  to 
680  lbs.  per  cow.  The  annual  average  in  the  dairy  of 
Mr.  Alouzo  L.  Fish,  for  example,  was  for  three  succes- 
sive years  680  lbs.  per  cow,  and  in  one  of  these  years 
714  lbs.  of  cheese  from  each  cow.* 

Butter. — In  the  transactions  of  the  same  Society  for 
1848,  an  account  is  given  of  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Holbert, 
in  Chemung  County,  which  consists  of  forty  cows,  from 
the  milk  of  which  he  made  6500  lbs.  of  butter  in  1  847 
— being  an  average  of  160  lbs.  from  each  cow.  This 
is  greatly  above  the  average  of  79£  lbs.  obtained  for  the 


*  Mr.  Johnson  informs  me  there  are  now  about  80  dairies  in 
Herkimer  County,  in  which  the  averffge  produce  of  cheese  from 
each  cow  reaches  500  lbs.  Feeding  them  with  the  whey  ol 
their  own  milk  adds  100  lbs.  to  the  yield  of  cheese. 


whole  State  in  1844.  Still  it  is  very  far  from  the  weight 
which  a  good  cow,  well  treated,  ought  to  yield,  as  the 
Table  above  inserted  shows. 

In  Ayrshire  it  is  common  for  a  good  cow  to  give 
260  lbs.  of  butter,  and  cows  of  superior  quality  yield 
still  larger  returns. — Very  much  of  his  profit  iadeed 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  dairyman's  stock, 
as  some  cows  will  consume  far  more  food  than  the  value 
of  the  milk  they  yield,  while  others  will  pay  for  their 
keep,  and  leave  a  large  profit  besides.  This  fact  is 
brought  out  very  strikingly  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Hol- 
bert, whose  produce  of  butter  I  have  quoted,  "  that  one 
of  his  best  cows  will  make  as  much  butter  as  three  of 
his  poo?-est,  giving  the  same  quantity  of  milk ;"  and 
"that  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  drawn  from His  best 
cows  will  yield  one  pound  more  butter  than  one  hundred 
pounds  taken  Jroin  the  whole  herd.'"* 

The  quality  of  her  milk,  therefore,  is  of  as  much 
consequence  as  its  quantity,  in  judging  of  the  dairy 
qualities  ofa  cow.  But  this  quality  depends  much  upon 
the  feeding,  in  regard  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  stock,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  New  Brunswick.     To  this  point  I  shall  return. 


Chaptkr  XIV. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  improvements  ill  the  practical  Agri- 
culture and  the  general  productiveness  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  Province,  which  may  be  promoted  by  Legislative  in- 
terference. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  various  parts  of  this  Report, 
and  especially  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  Agriculture  of  New  Brunswick  is  far  from  being 
in  that  state  of  advancement,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
makes  attainable  and  the  interests  of  the  Province  require. 

But  improvements  in  the  existing  condition  of  agricultural 
practice  are  not  to  be  attained  unless  two  circumstances  co- 
exist— unless  the  farmers  of  the  country  know  how  to  make 
these  improvements,  and  are  satisfied  also  that  by  making  them, 
more  profit  will  be  derived  from  their  land  than  it  is  found  to 
yield  them  at  present. 

Now  to  improve  any  art,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  more  know- 
ledge to  the  practice  of  it.  That  a  community  therefore  may 
know  how  to  make  improvements,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fur- 
ther knowledge  be  imparted  to  them.  The  profit  of  proposed 
improvements  can  only  be  rightly  judged  of,  after  a  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  of  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  most  eco- 
nomically carried  out,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  de- 
pend. This  knowledge  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
ince  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  its  farmers. 
The  easiest  and  surest  way  of  leavening  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  with  a  fair  share  of  this  higher  knowledge,  is  to 
make  provision  for  its  introduction  among  the  ordinary  branches 
of  school  education  usually  taught  to  the  rural  classes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest — 

1st.  The  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural 
instruction  into  the  elementary  and  other  Schools  of  the  Pro- 
vince. This  should  be  done  at  an  early  period,  but  at  the  same 
time  gradually,  and  as  the  teachers  become  qualified  to  give 
the  required  instruction. 

This  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  Schools  ought  to  be 
upon  the  principles  of  agriculture,  rather  than  upon  the  mode 
of  performing  the  manual  operations  of  the  farm,  as  some  have 
recommended,  upon  a  piece  of  land  attached  to  the  School. 
The  latter  would  involve  more  expense  in  the  outset  in  provi- 
ding the  materials  for  teaching,  more  expenditure  of  time  in 
teaching  the  new  branch,  a  greater  interference  consequently 
with  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  insM"uction  ;  and  besides, 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations  of  farming  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  easily  to  ac- 
quire, and  which  it  would  be  attended  with  risk  to  him  in  a 
•ural  district  to  attempt  to  practise.  Such  an  appropriation 
and  cultivation  of  a  School  farm  or  garden,  also  implies  the 
constant  residence  of  a  settled  teacher  to  look  after  it ;  a  con- 
dition which  in  the  present  state  of  the  Provincial  Schools  ex- 
ists only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  localities. 


*  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  1848,  p.  273. 
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2d.  But  in  the  larger  Schools — the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
County  Towns — to  which  settled  teachers  of  a  higher  order  are 
attached,  such  practical  teaching  upon  a  small  farm,  where  it 
suited  the  taste,  knowledge  and  habits  of  the  master,  might  be 
given  in  addition  to  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of*  agri- 
culture of  which  1  have  already  spoken.  This  however  ought 
not  to  be  compulsory,  but  should  be  left  to  the  teacher  himself 
or  to  the  trustees  of  the  School  to  regulate  and  determine,  the 
Assembly  giving  such  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  additional 
salary  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient. 

3d.  But  it  is  desirable  nevertheless — necessary  I  ought  per- 
haps to  say — that  practical  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the 
Province  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  embrace  all  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Provincial  farmer,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  person  of  acknowledged  practical  skill,  in  whom  the 
public  would  have  confidence,  and  whose  opinions  and  practice 
the  pupils  might  safely  adopt  and  follow. 

Two  such  School  Farms  might  be  established,  beneficially 
for  this  large  Province,  in  districts  remote  from  each  other, 
where  the  soils  are  of  unlike  qualities,  and  where  the  establish- 
ment of  them  would  be  attended  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. In  connection  with  these  farms  a  more  extended  course 
of  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  are  related  to  agriculture. 

At  Sackville  an  Academy  exists,  well  situated,  well  arran- 
ged, well  provided  with  instructed  teachers,  established  by  one 
public  spirited  individual,  and  apparently  well  conducted  by 
those  who  preside  over  it.  To  this  School  an  agricultural  de- 
partment might  easily  be  attached.  If  a  farm  were  connected 
with  it,  and  a  skilful  practical  person  provided  to  manage  this 
farm  and  to  give  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils,  the  present 
staff  of  teachers,  and  the  apparatus  and  other  instruments  of 
tuition  already  provided  for  that  institution,  would  in  a  great 
measure  meet  the  necessities  of  this  new  department.  The 
purely  agricultural  training  would  interfere  little  with  the 
branches  of  education  already  taught  in  this  Academy  to  the 
ordinary  pupils.  For  the  agricultural  pupils  a  little  of  what  is 
usually  given  might  be  left  out,  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
purely  professional  matter,  and  of  that  practical  instruction 
which  would  require  their  presence  upon  the  farm.  But  the 
adjustment  of  such  details  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  persons 
accustomed  to  tuition. 

The  City  of  Fredericton  I  would  suggest  as  another  locality, 
chiefly  because  of  the  facilities  which  there  exist,  both  for  pro- 
curing land  and  for  obtaining  a  well  appointed  staff  of  teachers 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense  to  the  Province.  There 
the  principal  Agricultural  School  and  Farm  of  the  Province 
might  be  fixed,  immediately  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the 
Provincial  authorities,  and  open  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  the 
assembled  Legislative  bodies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  a 
Farm  and  School  were  well  conducted  in  this  locality,  it  would 
exercise  over  the  numerous  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the 
Province  an  influence  very  salutary  to  its  general  agricultural 
interests 

From  what  I  have  learned  regarding  the  existing  position  of 
the  College  of  Fredericton  in  general  estimation  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  I  think  be  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  prospe- 
perity  of  the  Agricultural  School,  to  attach  it  too  closely  at  first 
as  a  separate  department  to  this  College.  With  its  own  or- 
ganization and  board  of  management,  with  a  staff  of  officers 
selected  from  the  various  scholastic  institution*  in  the  City, 
and  with  its  own  cheaply  erected  farm  buildings,  and  board- 
ing house  if  necessary,  measures  would  be  more  readily  taken 
for  efficiently  carrying  out  its  own  special  objects,  than  if  it 
were  in  any  way  trammelled  by  the  rules  or  customs  of  an 
already  existing  School,  literary  or  scientific. 

I  do  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  course  of  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  followed  in  these  institutions — or  the  number 
of  separate  teachers  or  professors  it  would  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point— I  only  mention  as  points  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject— 

First.  That  the  elementary  Schools  which  reach  the  masses, 
which  teach  the  children  at  little  expense,  and  without  taking 
them  from  home  or  interfering  materially  with  their  domestic 
comforts,  and  which  through  the  children  teach  the  fathers, 
ought  to  be  objects  of  special  solicitude  in  reference  to  agricul- 
tural teaching. 

Second.  That  the  training  of  future  School  masters  to  teach 
this  branch,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Province.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Normal  School  in  Fredericton,  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  renders  the  locality  desirable  for  an  Agricultural 
School.  Part  of  the  special  instruction  given  in  this  latter 
School  might  be  made  to  enter  into  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed to  the  pupils  of  the  former,  and  thus,  without  additional 
expense  to  the  Province,  prepare  them  for  being  more  exten 


sively  useful  in  the  rural  districts  in  which  they  may  after- 

irds  be  located. 

Third.  In  establishing  the  School  at  Fredericton,  provision 
should  be  made  at  first  only  for  a  small  number  of  special  pu- 
pils, who  should  board  upon  the  farm.  Pupils  might  be  al- 
lowed to  board  elsewhere  if  they  preferred  it,  and  yet  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advan  ages  of'  the  institution  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  An  enlargemen  <>.  the  boarding  establishment  might 
take  place  as  it  came  to  be  required. 

Fourth.  In  determini  >  the  lumber  of  teachers  to  be  enga- 
ged, it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  principle  not  lightly  to 
be  neglected — in  reference  to  the  reputation  and  good  working 
of  an  institution — that  the  more  numerous  the  branches  a  man 
has  to  teach,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  know  them  accurately,  to 
teach  them  well,  or  to  be  respected  in  teaching  them.  The 
more  therefore  circumstances  admit  of  the  labours  of  tuition 
being  divided,  the  more  perfectly  and  usefully  they  are  likely 
to  be  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing such  instruction  into  the  Schools  of  the  Province,  as 
a  means  of  advancing  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  individual  profits  of  the  farmers  who  till  it ; 
nor  of  the  cordial  support  which  such  a  proposal  ought  to  re- 
ceive from  the  agricultural  body  as  a  means  of  elevating  them 
intellectually  as  a  class,  and  of  placing  them  in  that  position  in 
the  eyes  of  other  professions  which  they  have  not  hitherto  oc- 
cupied. These  points  have  of  late  years  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed that  I  could' not  hope  to  introduce  any  thing  regarding 
them  into  the  pages  of  this  Report  which  should  be  more  con- 
vincing than  what  has  been  often  elsewhere  said  by  others  as 
well  as  by  myself. 

I  may  remark  however  that  in  a  country  which,  as  it  becomes 
cleared,  is  destined,  according  to  present  appearances,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon  agriculture,  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  upon  which  all  sound  and  profitable  cultiva- 
tion depends,  cannot  be  a  useless  acquirement  to  any  class  of 
society.  Especially  to  the  clergyman  and  the  physician,  whose 
professions  and  superior  general  knowledge  make  them  the 
natural  advisers  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  placed, 
such  knowledge^  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  both  as  respects 
themselves  individually,  and  as  respects  the  community  at 
large.  They  possess  many  opportunities  of  conveyiug  instruc- 
tion to  willing  ears,  even  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  their  own 
professions,  and  in  benefiting  the  state  by  taking  such  oppor- 
tunities for  diffusing  agricultural  information,  they  would  also 
be  increasing  their  own  influence,  and  elevating  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  a  rural  population. 

2nd.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Province,  I  consider  a  survey 
of  the  coal  fields  of  New  Brunswick,  in  reference  to  its  eco- 
nomical extent  and  value.  I  hare  in  a  preceding  chapter 
shown  how  the  real  workable  value  of  the  coal  fields  has  an 
important  relation  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  to  the  measures  which  may  hereafter  be  taken  by 
individuals,  or  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  preser- 
ving to  each  locality  a  sufficient  and  readily  accessible  supply 
of  winter  fuel.  Every  pound  spent  at  this  early  period  may, 
in  reference  to  this  one  point  only,  save  hundreds  to  the  future 
occupiers  of  the  country,  while  it  may  also  to  the  present  ge- 
neration save  thousands  which  might  be  unprofitably  spent  in 
borings  and  sinkings  in  search  of  coal. 

In  selecting  a  person  for  this  duty,  familiarity  with  the  gene- 
ral economies  of  coal  fields  and  coal  workings,  combined  with 
a  knowledge  of  theoretical  Geology  and  a  special  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  North  America,  above  all  with  a 
sober  judgment  which  will  exclude  and  reject  all  conjectures, 
and  will  gravely  weigh  the  consequences  of  creating  unfounded 
expectations — these  are  the  qualifications  which  would  be 
sought  for,  and  if  possible  obtained,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
the  Province,  without  reference  either  to  personal  feeling  and 
favour,  or  to  party  considerations. 

3rd.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  many  parts  of  the 
Province,  that  the  best  portions  of  the  land  which  are  made 
accessible  by  means  of  the  existing  roads,  are  held  by  persons 
who  have  no  intention  to  cultivate  or  improve  them.  How- 
ever much  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  individuals  to  invest 
money  in  land,  which  though  it  yield  no  present  revenue,  is 
daily  rising  in  value  as  the  population  increases  and  settle- 
ments extend,  it  cannot  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Pro- 
vince that  such  should  be  the  case.  Two  things  therefore  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  :  First,  whether  in 
all  future  sales  it  should  not  be  prescribed  as  a  condition,  that 
within  a  stated  period  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  sold 
should  be  cultivated  or  htiproved  ;  and  second,  whether  some 
means  might  not  be  devised,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
equity,  by  which  the  owners  of  unimproved  ov  wild  landft 
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might  be  stimulated  to  improve  them,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to 
those  who  would.  The  rights  of  private  property  must  of 
course  be  respected,  but  the  general  interests  of  the  country 
are  paramount,  and  its  steady  progress  ought  not  to  be  hindered 
with  the  view  of  promoting  or  securing  individual  gain. 

In  Canada  West,  where  the  evils  of  large  unimproved  grants 
were  more  felt  even  than  in  New  Brunswick,  they  have  been 
met  by  die  imposition  of  a  tax,  fixed  in  amount,  and  appor 
tioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  district  in  which  the 
land  lies,  and  applied  by  them,  I  believe,  to  the  general  sup- 
port of  schools,  roads,  &c,  for  which  municipal  taxes  are 
usually  levied.  It  has  been  proposed  to  levy  a  similar  tax  in 
New  Brunswick  ;  and  though  few  can  reasonably  object  to  the 
principle  of  taxing  such  property  for  the  good  of  the  state,  yet 
objection  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  purpose  for  winch  the  mo- 
ney when  levied  ought  to  be  applied. 

It  is  the  imposition  of  the  tax  which  is  to  create  the  stimu- 
lus, and  to  produce  the  good  result  wished  for.  The  way  in 
which  the  money  so  raised  is  to  be  applied,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  welfare,  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  Pro- 
vince. In  order  to  secure  the  levying  of  the  tax  therefore,  the 
purpose  to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  might  fairly 
be  made  a  matter  of  compromise  with  the  opponents  of  the 
measure. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  tax  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
levied,  or  to  the  making  and  upholding  the  bye  roads  of  the 
neighbourhood.  To  either  of  these  most  important  objects  it 
might  fairly,  equitably  and  beneficially  be  applied.  But  there 
is  anodier  object  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  Excellency,  as  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Provincial  authorities,  and  as  one  upon  which  *  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  tax  might  be  expended,  with  a  view  at  once  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Province,  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  unimproved  land  is  situated,  and 
the  individual  interests  of  those  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs. 

4th.  Like  all  countries  situated  in  northern  latitudes,  and 
covered  with  natural  forests,  New  Brunswick  has  its  share  of 
swamps,  morasses,  beaver  dams,  boggy  lakes,  sluggish  streams, 
rivulets  arrested  by  windfalls,  and  hollows  void  of  natural  out- 
lets, in  which  the  rains  and  melted  snows  linger  till  the  sum- 
mer sun  sucks  them  up  from  the  unproductive  soil.  Every 
one  knows  the  influence  of  such  swampy  and  moist  places 
upon  the  general  climate  of  a  neighbourhood — how  they  chill 
the  air,  produce  fogs  and  mists,  and  more  frequent  rains, — 
and  how  they  are  not  only  useless  for  agricultural  purposes 
themselves,  but  subject  to  early  frosts  and  to  rust  and  mildew 
the  drier  lands  which  lie  around  them. 

But  New  Brunswick  possesses  another  physical  character 
which  subjects  it  more  extensively  than  other  countries  to  this 
species  of  agricultural  evil.  Its  surface  is  generally  of  little 
elevation,  and  it  possesses  extensive  flats  on  which  the  rain 
water  lodges,  or  from  which  it  runs  off  with  difficulty,  slowly, 
and  after  long  delay. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  this  stagnant  condition  of  the 
surface  water  are  not  so  great  in  this  Province  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  North  America.  The  singular  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate prevents  it  from  producing  the  fevers  and  agues  and  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
parts  of  the  American  Continent  which  lie  more  towards  the 
west.  But  the  land  upon  these  flat  districts  is  made  difficult, 
or  altogether  incapable,  of  cultivation — the  crops  of  the  adjoin- 
ing more  elevated,  sloping  and  drier  lands  are  injuriously 
affected — and  the  climate  is  rendered  colder,  moister,  and  more 
subject  to  fogs  and  mists  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  true,  that  if  the  country  were  once  generally  cleared, 
the  iucreased  evaporation  from  the  surface  which  would  neces- 
sarily ensue,  would  render  many  tracts  of  land  dry,  which  are 
now  incapable  of  profitable  tillage  in  consequence  of  supera- 
bundant water.  But  there  are  many  others,  already  almost 
bare  of  wood,  on  which  rains  linger  and  mists  settle  down, 
capable  in  some  cases  of  being  themselves  reclaimed,  in  others 
of  being  so  dried  by  arterial  drainage  as  singularly  to  benefit 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lie. 

In  the  coloured  Map  attached  to  this  Report,  in  which  the 
qualities  of  the  soils  of  the  Province  are  represented,  spots 
snaded  with  Indian  ink  will  be  here  and  there  observed. 
These  dark  spots  represent  flat  bogs,  swamps,  and  carriboo 
plains,  more  or  less  destitute  of  wood,  full  of  water,  and  the 
sources  of  much  evil  to  the  regions  in  which  they  lie.  These 
dark  spots  might  have  been  made  more  numerous  had  the  in- 
formation at  my  command  been  precise  enough  to  have  enabled 
me  to  fix  their  localities. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  tour  through  the  Province,  I  have 
among  other  places  personally  noted  the  carriboo  plain  north 
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of  Little  Tracady — the  swamps  in  Sussex  Vale  and  on  the 
North  River — the  elevated  swamps  on  the  Saint  Andrews  road, 
through  which  the  Dead  Water  Brook  flows — the  deep,  nar- 
row, swampy  vallies  of  the  County  Charlotte,  amd  those  which 
intersect  the  Harvey  Settlement — the  pine  swamps  behind  the 
Harvey  Settlement — and  others,  I  might  name.  Those  who 
live  near  the  head  waters  of  the  feeders  of  the  Saint  John  and 
Miramichi  Rivers  are  familiar  with  marshes  and  bogs  like 
those  which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Penniack  branch  of  the 
Naswaak,  and  .about  the  head  waters  of  the  Washademoak 
and  Cocagne  Rivers.  The  drainage  of  such  tracts  would  be  a 
benefit  of  no  small  value  to  the  localities  in  which  they  lie. 
It  would  greatly  improve  lands  already  granted — would  render 
worthless  land  saleable  and  fit  for  settlement — and  would  gra- 
dually prepare  the  way  for  those  further  improvements  to 
which  I  purpose  to  advert  in  the  two  succeeding  Chapters. 

I  will  mention  another  locality  somewhat  different  in  its  cha- 
racter from  the  absolute  swamps  of  which  I  have  above  chiefly 
spoken,  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  introduction  of  ar- 
terial drainage  would  be  of  manifest  advantage.  The  district 
ofNewBandon,  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  comprehends  towards  its  eastern  part  a 
considerable  extent  of  rich  red  land,  the  quality  of  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  such  as  in  favourable  circumstances  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  as  large  crops  as  any  other  soil  I  have  seen 
in  the  Province.  But  it  is  flat  and  wet.  Though  presenting 
to  the  sea  a  bold  clifFof  from  50  to  120  feet,  the  rains  and  melted 
snows  spread  themselves  over  the  flat  table  land,  and  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  natural  slope,  remains  in  the  soil,  and  either  render 
it  unremunerative,  difficult,  and  inhospitable  to  the  settler,  or 
cause  it  to  be  covered  with  a  stunted  forest  of  worthless  soft- 
wood timber. 

The  traveller  who  proceeds  eastward  towards  Grand  Aunce, 
and  who  takes  a  glance  at  the  country  as  it  is  seen  from  that 
elevation,  will  form  a  very  good  idea  of  what  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

Relieve  this  valuable  land  from  stagnant  or  superabundant 
water,  by  large  arterial  cuts — which,  crossing  it  injudiciously 
selected  places,  shall  convey  to  the  cliff  what  naturally  flows 
into  them — and  the  whole  tract  will  at  once  assume  a  new  agri- 
cultural character,  and  new  capabilities.  Were  it  so  relieved, 
this  fringe  of  red  land  would  fall  to  be  coloured  light-red  in  my 
Map  of  the  soils.  I  should  reckon  it  among  the  first  class  up- 
lands, and  after  they  shall  have  been  respectively  tilled  for 
half  a  century,  as  scarcely  less  valuable  than  any  other  land  in 
the  Province. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fully  of  New  Bandon,  not.  because  it  is 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  the  Province,  but  be- 
cause there  are  many  such  cases — many  localities  in  which  ar- 
terial drainage  would  act,  as  I  believe  it  would  in  New  Ban- 
don— improving  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  enabling  the  skilful  farmer  to  avail  himself  here- 
after of  the  further  advantages  attendant  upon  thorough  drain- 
age, by  ploughing  main  outlets  into  which  his  smaller  conduits 
might  deliver  their  watery  burden. 

I  therefore  recommend  this  subject  of  arterial  drainage  to 
the  attention  of  Your  Excellency,  of  the  Houses  of  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  of  the  proprietors  and  surveyors  of  the 
several  Counties  of  the  Province.  1  believe  there  is  no  County 
of  the  Province  in  which  much  money  might  not  be  profitably 
spent  in  improving  the  outlets  and  channels  of  brooks,  in  drain- 
ing marshes  and  bogs,  and  in  providing  main  outlets  for  the 
water  upon  flat  districts  where  it  injuriously  lodges. 

The  proceeds  of  a  tax  upon  the  unimproved  lands  of  each 
County  might  form  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  works  of  this  de- 
scription. The  expenditure,  while  it  benefited  the  country 
generally,  would  also  increase  the  value  of  the  estates  of  those 
who  paid  the  tax,  so  that  no  reasonable  objection  on  their  part 
ought  to  be  made  to  this  mode  of  applying  it.  By  forming  a 
single  fund  of  the  tax  levied  in  each  County,  and  assigning  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  it  to  some  existing  County  board 
or  district  committee,  no  new  machinery  would  be  required, 
little  new  expense  would  be  incurred,  and  both  the  levying  of 
the  tax  and  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  in  drainage  im- 
provements could  be  commenced  without  delay. 

5th.  In  the  Chapter  upon  the  Roads  of  the  Province,  I  have 
inserted  a  tabular  view  of  the  new  roads  which  have  been  re- 
commended by  the  local  surveyors,  as  likely  to  facilitate  new 
clearings  by  opening  up  the  better  classes  of  land  to  the  settler. 
These  roads  are  coloured  red  in  the  maps  of  the  soils  attached 
to  this  Report.  In  a  country  where  so  large  an  effort  has 
already  been  made  for  the  formation  of  roads,  and  where  their 
value  must  be  so  well  understood,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
insist  upon  the  benefit!  which  the  opening  of  some  of  the  wil- 
derness lands  would  confer  upon  the  Counties  in  which  they 
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are  situated.  I  would  only  remark  that  to  open  up  the  best 
lands  of  the  Province,  must  be  followed  by  the  most  immediate 
and  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  colours  of  the  map  indi- 
cate where  these  better  lands  are  situated  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Province.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  to  select  for  the  first 
additions  to  the  existing  roads,  those  proposed  lines  or  open- 
ings which  are  likely  at  the  least  expense  to  make  accessible 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  land. 

6th.  An  evil  complained  of  very  generally  is  the  want  of 
markets,  and  the  control  which  the  thinly  scattered  merchants 
are  supposed  to  exercise  over  the  farmer,  in  fixing  the  prices 
both  of  what  he  buys  and  of  what  he  sells.  This  alleged  evil 
will  be  in  some  measure  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  fixed 
fairs  or  markets — annual,  biennial,  &c. — for  corn,  cattle,  sheep, 
cheese,  and  wool,  in  certain  central  and  easily  accessible  parts 
of  the  Province.  Such  fairs  would  indicate  to  the  seller  where 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  purchaser — to  the  buyers  where 
they  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  choice  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
duce or  stock  they  desired  to  meet  with,  while  the  prices  given 
and  received  at  each  of  these  markets  would  inflnence  the  pri- 
ces obtained  and  the  transactions  carried  on  between  merchant 
and  farmer  in  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

7th.  There  are  two  classes  of  hinderances  to  immigration 
and  settlement  which  have  struck  me  as  of  serious  weight, 
and  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  first 
is,  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  copious  register  of  information  in 
regard  not  merely  to  the  ungranted  wild  lands  belonging  to 
the  Province,  but  to  the  lands  and  farms  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, which  are  to  be  sold  or  which  may  be  more  or  less  easily 
obtained  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing.  lam  nol 
sufficiently  acquainted  Avith  the  duties  of  the  Immigrant 
Agent  in  Saint  John  to  know  what  amount  or  kind  of  infor- 
mation he  is  expected  to  afford  to  Immigrants  who  arrive  at 
that  Port.  But  in  the  country  districts  I  have  often  heard  a 
strong  desire  expressed,  that  farmers  from  the  Mother  Country 
possessed  of  money  enough  to  purchase  old  cleared  farms, 
could  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  New  Brunswick,  in  order  that 
a  better  system  of  husbandry  might  through  their  means  be 
introduced  into  the  Province.  I  have  upon  inquiry,  however, 
usually  found  that  if  a  home  farmer  were  to  come  into  those 
districts  in  search  of  a  farm,  he  could  in  general  find  more 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  good  or  desirable  farms  were 
to  be  had,  and  in  procuring  them  at  reasonable  prices,  than 
he  would  in  any  part  of  England.  It  has,  therefore,  occurred 
tome,  that  if  local  registers,  containing  the  description  of  all 
lands  for  sale  in  the  neighbourhood — their  quality,  and  the  price 
asked  for  them — could  be  established  in  convenient  places,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  procedure  and  settlement  of  such 
immigrants  as  would  prefer  to  buy  cleared  land  in  a  peopled 
neighbourhood  to  hewing  out  farms  for  themselves  from  the 
forest  wilderness. 

Again,  for  the  class  of  poor  immigrants  who  desire  to  locate 
themselves  on  new  land,  it  is  a  great  hinderance  that  they 
must  first  seek  out  a  spot  they  would  like  to  settle  upon — next 
have  it  surveyed — then  sold  at  public  auction, — when,  after 
all  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  they  may  be  out-bid  by  a 
third  party,  who  has  taken  no  previous  concern  in  the  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  survey  and  plan  of  a  district,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  settle,  Avere  made  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province,  and  the  price  of  land  in  the  several  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict fixed  by  competent  parties,  the  inconveniences  felt  by  the 
new  settler  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  anxieties  and 
delays  he  complains  of  for  the  most  part  removed.  Such  a 
system,  while  it  would  secure  accurate  surveys,  made  upon  a 
uniform  and  more  correct  system  than  hitherto,  would  occa- 
sion no  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Province,  as  a  small  charge  per 
acre  upon  new  lands,  when  sold,  would  defray  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  It  is  a  recommendation  also  to  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  that  it  is  in  substance  the  same  which  long  experi- 
ence, on  a  larger  scale,  has  pointed  out  in  the  United  States 
as  the  best  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  at  once  of  the  State 
and  of  intending  settlers. 

8th.  Connected  with  the  more  accurate  surveys  of  new 
lands,  which  ought  in  future  to  be  made,  are  *.he  numerous 
sources  of  litigation  which  exist  in  the  ill-defined  boundaries  ol 
existing  farms.  This  is  an  evil  which  is  almost  inseparable 
from  the  first  settlement  of  new  countries,  and  is  only  prevent- 
ed among  the  later  settlers  after  much  loss  and  difficulty  has 
already  resulted  to  the  successors  of  those  who  first  made  farms 
for  themselves  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  older  settled  farms  have  been 
defined  only  by  expensive  litigation  ;  and  so  it  will  probably 
be  in  New  Brunswiek,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  numerous  evils  which  arise  from  such  a  mode  of  proce 
dure.    It  is  beyond  my  province  to  suggest  any  definite  mea 


sure  by  which  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  avoidance  of  litiga- 
tion may  be  secured,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 

9th.  As  connected  with  economical  considerations  of  an  im- 
portant, positive,  and  material  character,  I  would  recommend, 

First,  the  completion  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the 
Geological  Map  of  the  Province  at  as  early  a  period  a3  it  can 
conveniently  be  e fleeted  ;  and 

Second,  an  analysis  of  the  various  limestones  of  the  Pro- 
vince, in  reference  especially  to  their  economical  values  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes,* — and  that  of  the  iron 
ores  which  are  known  or  are  stated  to  occur  in  many  parts  of 
the  Province,  which  are  still  ungranted. 

The  only  other  points  connected  with  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  ihe  Province,  which  occur  to  me  as  deserving  of 
the  direct  attention  of  Your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature* 
are— the  establishment  of  a  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  or 
Board  of  Agriculture — the  employment  of  one  or  more  peri- 
patetic practical  Agriculturists, — and  the  offering  of  premiums 
for  certain  specific  forms  of  improvement,  the  introduction 
and  trial  of  which  are  likely  to  be  best  promoted  by  such 
general  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Province.  These 
topics,  however,  will  be  more  naturally  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Chapter. 


Chapter  XV. 

Suggestions  as  to  Improvements  which  may  be  promoted 
by  the  exertions  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

Tn  several  parts  of  the  Province  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties exist,  headed  in  general  by  active,  zealous,  and 
intelligent  men,  whom  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
meeting,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  much  infor- 
mation. There  is  nothing  uncommon  or  peculiar  to 
rhe  country  in  the  complaints  I  have  heard  expressed 
by  the  heads  of  these  Societies,  that  they  are  inade- 
quately supported  by  the  general  mass  ol  the  farming 
population.  The  same  complaints  are  made,  more  or 
less  loudly,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world — the  cause 
of  advancing  Agriculture  being  almost  every  where 
supported  and  promoted  by  the  few.  As  the  value  of 
knowledge  to  the  practical  farmer  becomes  more  gene- 
rally understood,  probably  this  indifference  in  the 
masses  will  be  overcome. 

That  Agricultural  Societies  are  capable  of  doing 
much  good,  no  one  will  deny  who  has  attended  to  the 
results  which  have  followed  from  their  exertions  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  they  are  often 
ill  supported,  ill  directed,  and  are  sometimes  found 
rsleep  at  their  posts,  is  not  more  true  in  the  agricul- 
tural than  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  is  no  argument 
against  their  establishment,  or  their  claim  to  the  ge- 
neral support  of  the  country. 

But  it  has  in  most  countries  been  found  desirable  to 
unite  the  best  heads,  the  warmest  zeal  and  the  sound- 
est discretion  of  the  whole  agricultural  community  in  a 
Central,  National  or  Political  Council,  capable  at  once 


*I  append  the  annalysis  of  three  limestones  collected  by  my- 
self during  my  tour  through  the  Province,  and  since  examined 
under  my  direction  : — 
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These  limestones  are  all  excellent  for  agricultural  purposes* 
— That  of  Saint  John  especially  so. 

*Three  miles  from  Steves',  on  the  Petitcodiac  River. 
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f  embracing  those  large  views  which  comprehend  the 
ood  of  the  whole,  and  of  descending  to,  and  minutely 
iscussing  the   small   details  on  which  the  special  cul- 
ure  of  each   district,  and  the  profits  of  its  farmers  de- 
ends.       Through   such   a   central   council,   board    or 
ociety,   an    impulse     may  be  given,    and    a   general 
irection  to   the   proceedings    of   County    and    Local 
Jocieties — an  example  is  set,  and  advice  given,  and  the 
eneral  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  whole  solves  the 
oubts  and  removes  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
f  those  who  preside  over  the  agricultural  improvement 
f  the  several   parts  of  the    country.     The  languid  in 
•emote   districts  are   stimulated,    the  discouraged  are 
sheered  up  to  new  efforts,  and  a  unity  and  fixedness  of 
Purpose  is  imparted  to  the  little  knots  of  willing  men, 
,vho  by  council  and  example,   are   labouring  in  remote 
places  to  improve  the  art  by  which    they   live,   and  to 
levate  in   the  social   scale    the   class   to  which   they 
belong. 

It    would  therefore,  I    think,  promote    the    general 
advance  of  scientific  agriculture   throughout   the  Pro- 
vince  were  a    Provincial  Agricultural  Society   to  be 
stablished — with  such  a  constitution,  and  such  a  staff 
f  officers  as  exhibiting  no  party  bias  of  any  kind,  and 
egarding  agricultural  improvement  only  as  a  means  of 
romoting  the  good  of  all,  should   command  the  gene- 
ral confidence  and  support  of  the  entire  community. 

In  regard  to  such  a  Society,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
lobserving — 

First. — That  it  ought  to  be  an  entirely  voluntary 
I society,  supported  mainly  by  its  own  funds,  and  having 
J  full  power  to  elect  all  its  officers. 

Second. — All  topics  of  discussion  should  be  prohi- 
bited at  all  its  meetings,  which  are  in  any  degree  of  a 
political  or  party  character,  or  are  likely  to  become 
subjects  of  party  discussion  before  the  Provincial 
Legislature. 

Third. — It  may  fairly  claim  from  the  Legislature  an 
annual  grant  in  promotion  of  its  general  objects — and 
so  long  as  the  managing  council  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Legislature,  the  grants  which  are  now 
-annually  made  to  each  of  the  Couuty  Societies  ought 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Central  Society,  and 
be  subject  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  controul. 

Fourth.— In  the  event  of  a  Central  Agricultural 
School  or  College  being  established  in  the  n°ighbour 
hood  of  Fredericton,  or  elsewhere,  it  might  be  directed 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  Council  of  this  Provincial 
Society. 

Fifth. — Tn  return  for  these  privileges,  the  Society 
should  be  bound  to  report  every  year  to  the  Assembly 
how  the  money  granted  to  themselves  had  been  ex- 
pended— how  that  apportioned  to  each  of  the  County 
Societies  had  been  applied — what  had  been  done  in 
the  College — what  exertions  they  had  themselves  made 
during  the  past  year  for  the  progress  of  the  Province 
— what  the  County  Societies  had  done — what  they 
would  recommend  in  aid  of  a  more  rapid  progress — 
what  new  means  they  would  desire — what  hinderances 
stood  in  their  way,  and  how  they  were  to  be  removed. 
Such  a  report  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable,  generally 
acceptable,  and  generally  useful.  It  should  therefore 
be  annually  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Assembly, 
and  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Province. 

But  two  things  are  indispensable  to  the  beneficial 
working  of  this  Society. 

First. — It  must  have  the  general  confidence  of  the 
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Legislature  and  of  the  Province,  and  must  exhibit  no 
party  bias.  Among  other  means  by  which,  in  consis- 
tency with  our  representative  institutions,  it  might  be 
made  to  combine  the  wisdom,  zeal,  and  opinions  of  all, 
it  might  be  provided  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  each  County  Society  should  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  governing  body  or  General  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Society. 

Second  —  It  must  be  provided  with  a  zealous,  ener- 
getic, skilful,  experienced  and  discreet  Secretary. 
The  whole  life  and  efficiency  of  the  Society  will  depend 
upon  this  officer — knowing  what  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Province  is,  what  it  may  become,  and  how  this 
improvement  js  to  be  brought  about.  If  a  man  pos- 
sessing this  knowledge,  free  from  prejudice,  open  to 
conviction,  ready  to  comprehend  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances in  modifying  principles  and  rendering  inex- 
pedient generally  useful  modes  of  procedure — if  such  a 
man  could  be  found,  who  would  willingly  throw  his 
heart  4nto  this  matter — no  reasonable  sum  which  the 
Province  could  pay  would  approach  the  great  value  of 
the  services  which  in  a  few  years  he  might  render  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  agricultural  community. 

Besides  this  central  Society,  the  formation  and  sup- 
port of  local  Societies  in  every  County  should  be 
encouraged.  As  at  present,  they  should  receive  grants 
in  aid  of  their  funds  from  the  Province  as  they  do  now, 
only  through  the  Provincial,  to  the  Council  of  which 
they  should  report,  as  the  central  Society  does  to  the 
Legislature.  In  more  limited  districts,  Farmers' 
Clu!  s  with  Agricultural  Libraries  attached,  would  be 
eminently  useful  ;•  and  in  encouraging  and  aiding  these 
a  portion  of  the  funds  both  of  the  Provincial  and  of  the 
County  Societies,  might  be  very  usefully  expended. 

Supposing  these  Societies  to  be  organized  something 
after  the  manner  above  described,  there  are  numerous 
points  to  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  Province,  their 
attention  might  be  especially  directed  ;   such  as — 

1st.  The  encouragement  of  a  system  of  thorough 
drainage,  especially  on  the  heavier  soils  of  the  Province. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  arterial  drainage,  by  which 
main  outlets  are  provided — the  system  of  thorough 
drainage  is  a  perfecting  of  the  means  for  carrying  off 
the  surface  water  which  this  primary  drainage  has  be- 
gun. It  consists  essentially  in  establishing  a  system 
of  ditches  about  3  feet  deep  and  18  feet  apart,  over  the 
entire  field  to  be  dried,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ditches 
a  passage  for  water  is  left  either  by  putting  in  6  or  9 
inches  of  stones  broken  of  the  size  of  road  metal,  or 
hollow  tiles  of  burned  clay,  and  filling  them  up  again 
to  the  level  of  the  soil. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  Province,  1  was  doubtful 
how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  method  of  improvement  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  England.  A  careful  consideration 
however  of  the  nature  of  many  of  its  heavier  soils — of 
the  climatic  conditions  of  this  part  of  the  Continent — 
especially  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain,  and  the  baking 
and  parching  effects  of  the  severe  draughts  of  summer, 
which  render -a  deeper  available  soil  necessary  to  the 
verdant  growth  of  plants — together  with  the  results  of 
actual  trials  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Province; 
these  considerations  have  satisfied  me  that  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
much  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  judicious  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  thorough  drainage. 

Thorough  drainage  such  as  I  have  described,  has 
not  hitherto  been  much  practised  in  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  Henry  Cuuard,  upon  his  farm  near  Chatham,  on 
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the  Miramichi,  has  skilfully  and  completely  dried  some 
of  his  fields  by  this  method,  and  as  he  assured  me. 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit.  Others  I  be- 
lieve in  the  same  neighbourhood, — for  there  are  upon 
that  river  and  its  tributaries,  many  excellent  and  zea- 
lous farmers, — have,  I  believe,  drained  to  a  small  ex- 
tent; but  generally  throughout  the  Province,  very  lit- 
tle has  been  done  in  making  trials  upon  the  efficiency 
or  profit  of  this  means  of  improvement. 

The  following  quotations  comprise  all  the  informa 
tion  tendered  to  me  in  answer  to  my  queries  regarding 
the  experience  of  practical  men  in  New  Brunswick  as 
to  the  practice,  benefits  and  profits  of  thorough  drain 
age:  — 

My  land  is  composed  of  various  soils,  all  of  which  require 
draining — my  drains  are  made  4  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  3  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  I  fill  the  drain  with  the  stones 
taken  from  the  land,  choosing  round  stones  1  foot  in  diameter 
for  the  sides,  and  stones  a  size  larger  for  the  cover,  and  then 
fill  in  with  18  inches  of  the  top,  covering  with  brushes  or  straw, 
and  leveling  the  soil  over  all.  The  cost  is  one  dollar  per  rod 
for  labour,  the  stones  are'  free.  The  previous  year  to  digging 
my  land,  I  dig  a  drain  across  the  head  of  the  slope  6  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  4  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  make  a  vent  on  to  the 
river  ;  while  digging  I  find  out  the  sprouts,  cutting  a  drain  just 
above,  and  run  it  into  the  main  drain,  I  then  level  and  piougl 
the  land  three  times,  which  makes  it  in  good  order  for  a  green 
crop — John  H.  Reid,  York. 

Our  principal  drains  are  open,  the  shorter  ones  are  du 
about  3  feet  deep,  2  of  which  are  filled  with  small  stones  and 
then  covered  over  ;  we  have  covered  some  with  broad  flags 
extending  across  the  ditch,  to  prevent  the  earth  getting  through 
and  obstructing  the  water  current  at  the  bottom.  The  result 
has  been  so  highly  satisfactory  that  we  consider  ourselves  only 
beginning  in  this  branch  of  good  husbandry. — Wm.Wilmot. 

I  have  taken  off  surface  water  by  open  drains  with  great  suc- 
cess where  there  was  a  great  flow  of  water.  I  have  made  under- 
ground drains  through  a  swamp,  having  cut  off  the  springs  that 
ted  the  swamp,  and  have  succeeded  well.  I  cut  drains  3  feet 
deep,  no  wider  than  necessary  for  the  workman  to  use  his  tools 
freely  in.  I  piped  the  drains  with  stones  drawn  from  the  field 
in  this  form  j\  and  filled  smaller  stones  over  the  piping  to 
within  18  inches  of  the  surface,  I  covered  the  stones  with  a 
light  layer  of  straw  and  filled  in  the  earth  ;  cost  2s.  9d.  per 
rod. — Robert  D.  James,  York. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  what  is  called 
French  drainage,  both  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off' springs 
and  removal  of  surface  water,  and  consider  it  to  be  a  very  pro 
fitable  improvement  where  there  are  many  small  stones  to  be 
taken  off  the  land,  (which  is  generally  the  case  in  wet  high 
lands  in  this  country).  I  have  the  drains  dug  three  feet  deep 
one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  the  small  stones  put  in  the  bottom, 
the  larger  ones  on  top,  the  whole  of  the  stones  being  about  18 
inches  deep,  cover  with  fir  bushes  or  straw  about  6  inches 
then  fill  in  and  plough  over. — Edward  Simonds,  York. 

I  drain  wet  land  for  the  purpose  of  removing  surface  water. 
I  take  the  course  of  my  drain  with  a  little  descent  across  mv 
field,  ploughing  it  4  feet  wide,  making  the  drain  very  slanting 
on  each  side  until  it  comes  to  the  pan,  I  then  dig  from  6  to  1 
inches  deep,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water — open 
drains  are  best  to  carry  off  surface  water,  springs  may  be 
drained  with  deep  narrow  drains  filled  with  stones  part  way. 
and  then  with  earth  ;  but  the  frost  going  so  deep  in  this  country 
disturbs  the  earth  and  stones,  so  that  in  a  few  years  covered 
drains  are  apt  to  get  stopped. — Israel  Parent,  York. 

The  above  opinions  are  all  in  favour  of  drainage; 
but  none  of  the  writers  adopt  methods  such  as  our  best 
English  and  Scotch  farmers  would  approve  ot. 

Mr.  Reid's  drains  are  too  large  and  expensive,  and 
are  intended  partly  to  drain  the  springs  which  show 
themselves  on  his  sloping  fields,  and  partly  to  bury  the 
numerous  stones  which  overspread  it.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  drains  put  in  by  Mr.  .fames.  They 
are  such  as  may  fitly  be  used  to  lay  swamps  dry,  but 
could  not  profitably  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  surface  or  rain  water  only. 

Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Simonds  both  bring  the  stones 
too  near  the  surface.     The  ground  cannot  safely  be 


stirred  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  inches,  when  tl 
atones  come  within  twelve  inches  ot  the  surface.  Twent 
four  inches  is  the  smallest  distance,  where  stones  ar 
employed,  which  ought  to  interveue  between  the  uppe 
surface  of  the  stones  in  the  drain  and  the  surface  of  tl 
soil.  Indeed  if  Mr.  Parent  be  correct  as  to  the  dept| 
'o  which  the  frost  will  penetrate  and  disturb  the  m< 
terials  of  which  the  drain  is  made,  the  upper  surface  < 
the  stones  ought  to  be  still  further  below  that  of  the  soil 

I  have  heard  from  many  persons  in  conversation,  tl 
objection  to  covered  drains  which  is  put  by  Mr.  Pal 
rent,  and  it  is  one  which  is  not  without  an  apparently 
good  foundation.  The  frost,  when  the  land  is  uncovj 
nred  with  snow,  is  observed  in  severe  winters  to  harder 
the  soil  to  a  depth  even  greater  than  three  feet ;  bui 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  materials  of  a  draii 
laid  at  that  depth  should  be  displaced  so  as  when  tl 
thaw  returns  to  render  the  drain  inefficient.  I  have 
been  told  on  the  contrary,  that  drains  only  one  foot  ii 
depth  have  continued  unimpaired  even  after  the  seve- 
rest frosts.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  how-| 
ever,  that  accidents  from  the  frost  will  eceasionailj 
happen,  and  therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  the  avoiding! 
of  this  inconvenience,  not  less  than  to  enable  the  land 
to  be  deeper  tilled,  that  the  surface  of  the  draining 
materials  should  be  at  least  two  feet  under  ground — 
where  tiles  are  used  they  can  readily  be  covered  with' 
nearly  three  feet  of  earth. 

The  benefits  or  consequences  of  thorough  drainage, 
as  they  have  been  experienced  in  Great  Britain,  may 
be  enumerated  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1st.  It  carries  off  all  stagnant  water  and  gives  a 
ready  escape  to  the  excess  of  what  falls  in  rain. 

2nd.  It  arrests  the  ascent  of  water  from  beneath, 
whether  by  capillary  action  or  by  the  force  of  springs. 

3rd.  It  allows  the  water  of  the  rains,  instead  of 
merely  running  over  and  often  injuriosly  washing  the 
surface,  to  make  its  way  easily  through  the  soil  where 
it  falls. 

4th.  By  this  descent  fresh  air  is  sucked  in  after  the 
water  of  every  shower,  and  thus  the  roots  and  the  sub- 
soil are  both  benefited. 

5th.  Clay  soils  after  being  drained,  bake  less  in  hot 
vveather,  crumble  more  freely,  offer  less  resistance  to 
the  plough,,  and  are  in  consequence  more  easily  and 
more  economically  worked  with  less  force  of  men  and 
horses. 

6th.  The  soil  is  warmed  by  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous water,  and  plants  and  animals  thrive  better  upon 
t  in  consequence. 

7th.  The  permanent  coldness,  as  it  is  correctly 
called,  of  many  wet  soils,  also  rapidly  disappears.  The 
backwardness  of  the  crops  in  spring  also,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  harvests  in  autumn  upon  such  soils,  are  less 
frequently  complained  of. 

8th.  It  carries  off  the  water  so  rapidly  as  to  bring 
the  land  into  a  workable  state  after  the  rain  ha»  ceased. 

9th.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  deepening  of  the 
soil,  because  the  roots  of  plants  are  able  to  descend, 
deeper  into  the  dried  subsoil. 

10th.  It  makes  manures  subsequently  applied  go 
further  and  give  a  better  return. 

11th.  It  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  neighbouring 
land,  in  ceasing  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air  and  to 
spread  fogs  around. 

12th.  In  light  and  sandy  soils,  noxious  matters  which 
are  apt  to  ascend  by  capillary  action  from  the  under 
soil  will  be  arrested  by  the  drains,  while  that   which 
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ascends  from  above  will  escape  with  the  water  which 
gashes  them  down. 

13th.  It  gives  larger   ana  surer  crops   on  wet  lands 

[aally,  and  on  such  as  are  liable  to  be  burned  up  in 

imraer. 

]4th.  It  prevents  the  loss  of  crops  so  often  sustaiued 
rom  want  of  drainage — as  when  a  whole  crop  of  wheat 

thrown  out  and  killed  from  the  want  of  drainage  in 

wet  spring. 

15th.  It  renders  the  farmer's  home  more  salubrious 
Ind  his  fields  more  fruitful  by  one  and  the  same  opera  - 
lion.  Fever  and  ague,  and  pulmonary  diseases  become 
Jess  frequent,  as  the  fogs  and  mists  and  cold  moist  airs 
liminish.* 

Some  of  the  benefits  above  enumerated  may  be  rea 
?onably  looked  for  in  New  Brunswick- from  the  intro- 
luction  of  thorough  drainage. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  by  this  to  recommend  the 
hasty,  indiscriminate,  or  universal  adoption,  or  on  a 
large  scale,  of  this  method  of  improvement.  I  mean 
>nly  to  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to 
hhe  Agricultural  Societies,  as  a  method  deserving  of 
ltrial  and  of  encouragement  on  their  part,  especially, 
land  first  of  all,  on  the  heaviest  or  stiffest  soils  of  the 
iProvince. 

Among  the  localities  in  which  it  has  struck  me  from 
Ipersonal  observation,  that  thorough  drainage  would 
produce  beneficial  effects,  I  may  mention  the  clays  of 
the  Napan  and  Black  River — the  clays  and  red  marls 
of  New  Bandon — the  clays  of  the  Salmon  and  Petit- 
codiac  River,  and  those  of  the  County  of  Charlotte. 
When  the  upper  more  open  soil  rest  upon  a  clay  or 
otherwise  impervious  subsoil,  a  system  of  thorough 
drainage  is  often  no  less  beneficial  than  where  the  sur- 
face soil  is  itself  heavy,  stiff  and  impervious.  Such 
clay  subsoils  which  retain  and  throw  up  water,  are  fre- 
quent in  Charlotte  County,  and  occur  around  Freder- 
icton.  Indurated  subsoils  also,  often  called  pans,  whicb 
produce  a  similar  effect,  have  a  tendency  to  be  formed 
beneath  the  surface  of  all  the  red  lands.  In  these,  a.- 
in  the  former  cases,  drainage  is  the  most  effectual 
improver. 

2nd.  This  kind  of  drainage,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
may  be  performed  either  by  means  of  broken  stones,  of 
open  stone  conduits,  or  of  tiles  of  baked  clay.  In 
Great  Britain  where  labour  is  less  expensive  than  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  use  of  tiles  is  usually  found  to  be 
the  most  economical.  It  would  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
so  also  in  New  Brunswick.  The  introduction  at  pre- 
sent, and  by  and  bye  the  home  manufacture  of  machines 
for  the  production  of  tiles,  is  therefore  a  point  to  which 
the  attention  of  Societies  will  naturally  be  drawn  in 
connection  with  the  encouragement  of  thorough  drain 
age.  I  saw  one  in  operation  in  September  last  at 
Montreal,  producing  excellent  tiles,  the  effects  of  which 
in  improving  certain  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  were  considered  very,  favourable.  One  has 
lately  been  imported  into  Seneca  County,  in  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  aud  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Agri% 
cultural  Society  of  Saint  John  have  ordered  a  similar 
machine,  and  have  made  arrangements  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tiles  in  the  viciuity  of  Saint  John.  The 
establishment  of  tile  works  up  the  River  Saint  John, 
and  at   convenient  places  on   the  eastern   shores,  and 


*  For  further  details  regarding  thorough  drainage,  see  my 
published  " Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geolo- 
gy" p.  550,  of  the  second  English  edition.  The  so  called Jifth 
edition  of  the  New  York  publishers  is  only  a  reprint  from  the 
stereotype  plates  of  the  first  English  editions  of  1843  &  4.         J 
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towards  the  mouths  of  the  Miramichi  and  Restigouehe 
Rivers,  would  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the  means 
of  testing  this  form  of  agricultural  improvement. 

3rd.  After  drying  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land, 
which  is  also  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  in  the  Province,  the  subject  of  deeper 
ploughing  and  of  subsoil  ploughing  may  be  recom- 
mended and  patronized  by  the  Agricultural  Societies. 
To  deepen  the  available  soil,  if  it  be  previously  laid  dry, 
is  to  add  proportionably  to  the  capability  of  the  land 
to  produce  and  nourish  crops.  If  the  roots  are  unable 
to  descend,  the  riches  of  the  earth  lie  buried  as  truly 
as  the  golds  of  California  do  in  the  unwashed  sands  of 
the  still  undisturbed  vallies  of  that  promising  country. 

4th.  Next  comes  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  when 
dried,  cleaned,  and  deeply  ploughed.  In  regard  to  this 
there  are  a  few  general  points  which  Societies  may  use- 
fully bear  in  mind. 

a.  The  Geological  Map  attached  to  this  Report,  and 
the  Chapter  I  have  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  its 
Agricultural  relations,  have  shown  that  there  are  cer- 
tain geological  formations  occurring  in  New  Brunswick, 
'he  soils  resting  upon  and  formed  from  which,  are  espe- 
cially poor  in  lime.  In  the  districts  where  these  occur, 
the  use  of  lime  as  an  improver  of  the  soil,  is  indicated 
by  its  absence  from  the  rocks.  In  these  districts, 
therefore,  trials  with  lime  in  various  states,  applied  in 
various  ways  to  different  crops,  and  at  various  seasons, 
ought  to  be  recommended  and  encouraged. 

To  show  the  general  chemical  character  of  such  of 
the  soils  as  I  considered  it  desirable  to  collect  during 
my  tour,  1  subjoin  the  composition  of  five  specimens 
which  have  been  since  analysed  under  my  direction. 
They  were  collected  respectively — 

No.  1,  from  Scotch  Corner  near  Woodstock. 

No.  2,  from  Mr.  Gray's  island  farm  in  the  Saint 
Johu   River. 

No.  3,  from  the  lower  intervale  beside  the  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Keswick. 

No.  4,  from  burnt  land  on  which  a  second  growth 
had  come  up,  consisting  of  scrub  pine,  red  pine,  and 
white  pine  with  sweet  fern.  A  poor  sandy  soil  in  many 
places  bleached  on  the  surface  by  the  acid  of  the  vege- 
table matter.  Taken  3  or  4  miles  from  Steves'  to- 
wards Saint  John,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Petitcodiac. 
It  is  apparently  the  debris  of  the  red  sandstone. 

No.  5,  from  the  stiff  clay  soils  of  the  Napan  Settle- 
ment, near  the  Miramichi  River. 

A.  The  proportions  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  wera 
found  by  washing,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

12  3  4         5 

Fell  down  first  5  minutes,   68.95    52.75  63.51  93  32  47-15 

Do.     second     do.           1.43       2.77  2.49  0.42       2.22 

Do.     third       do.           1.47       1.07  1.66  0.35      3.69 
Clav,  fine  Sand  &  Organic 

'matter,                           28.15     43.41  32.34  5.91  46.94 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00*100.00 

B.  The  composition  as  fouad  by  analysis,  was  as 
follows  : — 

1st.  By  washing ,  as  above — 

12  3  4  5 

Clav,  fine  Sand  &  Organic 

'matter,  28  15     43.41     32.34      5.91     46.94 

Coarser  Sand,  71.85    56.59    67.66    94.09    53.06 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 
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2d,    By  analysis — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Organic  matter, 

475 

4.20 

4.16 

3.38 

3.99 

Oxides  of  Iron, 

10.98 

6.09 

5.43 

281 

7-11 

Alumina, 

3.46 

4  42 

4.78 

5.04 

7. .OS 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

0.31 

0.33 

0.41 

0.39 

2.33 

Sulphate  of  Lime, (Gypsum)  — 

0  32 

— 

trace 

trace 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

0.21 

0.53 

0.73 

0.73 

2.93 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda, 

1.98 

1.02 

0.96 

0.19 

0.24 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

0.27 

0.17 

0.12 

— 

0.14 

Insoluble  Siliceous  matter 

,  78.29 

83.26 

83.49 

88.23 

75-70 

100.25  100.34  100  08  100.77  100.02 

An  inspection  of  this  latter  Table  shows  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  from  Napan,  the  proportion 
of  lime  present  in  these  soils  is  very  small,  and  there 
fore  that  the  judicious  application  of  lime  to  them  would 
be  likely  to  produce  profitable  results.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  consider  the  other  suggestions  as 
to  means  of  improvement  which  the  above  analysis  will 
offer  to  the  experienced  agricultural  chemist. 

From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
lime  has  not  hitherto  been  very  generally  or  extensivelv 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes  iu  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  following  are  all  the  Reports 
of  experiments  in  liming  which  I  have  received  in  an- 
swer to  my  queries  circulated  throughout  the  Province  : 

I  can  answer  but  to  one  application  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
my  own  land.  The  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  under-drained 
1  put  the  lime  in  heaps  of  three  bushels,  covering  it  with  good 
soil  from  a  foot  ridge  ;  after  remaining  a  week  I  mixed  the 
soil  and  lime  thoroughly  ;  I  applied  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre 
— raised  thirty  six  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre— the  grass 
greater  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  for  four  years  follow- 
ing than  from  any  dressing  I  had  previously  applied. — David 
Mowatt,  Charlotte. 

I  have  tried  shell  lime  at  the  rate  of  sixty  imperial  bushels 
to  the  acre,  spreading  in  the  spring  on  a  piece  of  land  I  was 
preparing  to  manure  for  potatoes,  the  ground  being  previously 
well  pulverized;  the  lime  and  manure  1  ploughed  m  lightly, 
then  furrowed  out  for  potatoes.  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  potatoes  from  those  along  side  that  got  no  lime  ;  but  the 
rot  prevented  a  proper  trial.  1  could  perceive  however,  a 
loamy  friable  cast  given  to  the  soil  which  it  did  not  nuturallv 
possess,  and  the  wheat  was  excellent.  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  difference  of  the  straw,  not  to  speak  of 
the  grain,  from  that  which  had  no  lime.  While  the  one  was 
soft  and  falling  through  feebleness,  the  other  was  much  taller, 
standing  upright,  retaining  its  freshness  till  the  grain  was  fully 
ripe.  The  hay  crop  was  also  much  better,  especially  the  clo- 
ver. I  believe  that  the  application  of  lime  in  proper  quan- 
tities, in  all  soils  properly  drained,  (except  very  Jight  sandy 
soils)  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  New 
Brunswick  —Daniel  M'Lachlan. 

This  year  I  used  twenty  two  hogsheads  of  lime  ;  each  cask 
will  slake  fifteen  bushels.  I  used  four  casks  or  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  I  never  had  such  crops  as  I  had  this  year.  I 
used  it  on  clay  siliceous  bog,  and  alluvial  soils  ;  it  did  well  on 
all  except  the  alluvial,  it  made  it  dry  and  pack.  After  my  land 
is  ready  ploughed  I  deposit  my  casks  of  lime  along  one  side  of 
the  field  ;  empty  them  in  heaps,  one  cask  in  each  pile,  cover 
them  over  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  with  the  surrounding  clay, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  for  three  days.  A  man  can  spread 
one  acre  per  day  with  a  barrow— the  horses  give  the  land  a 
single  round  with  harrow  before  spreading,  and  cover  the  lime 
with  two  rounds  of  the  harrow  immediately,  I  then  drill,  and 
put  the  manure  in  the  drill,  or  spread  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, and  harrow  before  furrowing.— John  H.  Reid,  York. 

As  most  of  our  land  is  a  strong,  heavy  mould,  with  a  clay 
subsoil,  we  have  applied  lime  to  great  advantage  for  some 
years,  and  have  ever  found  it  a  hand-maid  to  draining.  We 
generally  use  it  in  making  compost  with  mud  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, and  apply  it  the  following  year  by  spreading,  and 
ploughing  it  in,  or  as  a  top  dressing  to  our  light  meadow  land. 
We  do  this  as  soon  after  mowing  as  we  can  find  time,  which 
greatly  increases  the  latter  growth,  and  prepares  it  to  resist 
the  winter  frosts,  and  presents  the  earliest  growth  in  the 
Bpring.— Wm.  Wilmot,  York, 

Lime  has  been  applied  to  all  soils  in  this  District  with  good 
effect  to  every  description  of  crop,  from  25  to  40  bushels  per 
acre —John  Porter,  Northumberland. 


Lime  has  been  profitably  applied  to  the  heavy  clayey  soils  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Parish  of  Bathurst,  as  well  as  the 
light  sandy  laud  in  the  southern  part.  It  is  sometimes  spread 
unmixed  upon  grass  land  in  the  fall,  and  potatoes,  after  they 
appear  above  ground,  but  principally  mixed  with  marsh  or 
sea  mud,  and  ploughed  in  in  the  Spring.  Compost  of  one- 
third  lime  and  two-thirds  salt  mud,  with  occasionally  a  portion 
of  common  earth,  are  now  very  generally  made  in  the  fall,  and 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  spring  following,  tt  every  crop  ex- 
cept potatoes — to  the  latter,  green  stable  manure  is  principally 
applied.— Henry  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester. 

The  six  reports  above  given  are  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  lime,  as  a  profitable  application  to  the  land  in  five 
Counties  of  the  Province,  and  no  doubt  similar  benefits 
would  be  derived  from  its  uses  in  other  Counties  also. 

Mr.  Mowatt  obtained  a  larger  wheat  crop  and  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  hay  for  four  years  after.*  Mr. 
Mac.laehlan's  land  became  more  friable,  and  while  the 
strain  of  his  wheat  was  improved,  the  straw  was  re- 
markably strengthened,  and  the  clover  hay  was  espe- 
cially benefited.  Mr.  Reid's  were  larger  in  all  the 
varieties  of  soil  he  cultivates.  Mr.  Wilmot  on  his 
heavy  soils,  and  especially  applied  as  a  compost  to  his 
grass  land,  after  the  first  cutting,  finds  the  use  of  lime 
very  advantageous  upon  drained  land.  In  Northum- 
berland it  does  good  to  all  kinds  of  crop,  and  in  Glou- 
cester on  all  kinds  of  land. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  as  to  the  time,  mode, 
quantity,  crop,  soil,  &c  which  the  farmer  will  select 
as  most  likely  to  be  profitable  in  his  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince. These  I  have  fully  explained  in  a  work  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject. — (The  use  of  Lime  in 
Agriculture,  Blackwood,  1849.)— -But  I  commend  the 
subject  to  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  one,  by  the  judicious  consideration  and 
encouragement  of  which,  they  may  very  considerably 
increase  the  productiveness  of  their  country. 

4th.  Next  in  importance  and  in  universality  of  ap- 
plication, is  the  use  of  bones.  In  very  few  cases,  so 
far  as  T  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  bones  been 
employed  as  a  manure  in  the  Province.  Such  as  are 
collected,  are  exported  to  England  and  elsewhere.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

As  a  manure,  bones  are  largely  and  profitably  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  restoration  ol  soils  which  have  been  exhausted 
by  frequent  cropping  with  grain  crops  and  with  hay. 
In  encouraging  the  collection  of  bones,  their  use  as  a 
fertalizing  substance,  the  erection  ol  mills  to  crush 
them,  and  the  preparation  of  them  by  means  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  so  as  to  facilitate  their  action — Agricultural 
Societies  have  another  important  means  of  benefiting 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

5th.  I  may  notice  also  the  sowing  of  crops  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ploughed  in,  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  light  worn  out  lands,  poor  in  vegetable  matter, 
which  I  have  seen  in  numerous  parts  of  the  Province — 
the  use  of  composts  made  of  lime  and  bog  earth,  (muck 
as  it  is  called  in  some  of  the  States) — of  marsh,  sea, 
and  mussel -mud,  and  of  various  refuse  substances,  such 
as  the  husk  or  bran  of  buckwheat — the  more  careful 
preservation  of  farm  yard  and  barn  manure  from  the 


*  Mr.  Mowatt's  farm  is  on  the  old  red  sand-stone  near  Saint 
Andrews.  The  red  sand-stones  of  Sussex  Vale,  and  on  the 
North  River,  are  sometimes  rich  in  lime.  In  a  specimen  col- 
lected by  myself  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  analyzed  under 
my  direction,  there  was  found  of  carbonate  of  lime,  17-31  per 
cent.,  sulphate  of  lime,  0.49  per  cent.  This  accounts  in  part 
for  the  good  soils  which  are  formed  by  the  decay  of  these  rocks, 
and  intimates  that  they  may  often  be  found  to  remunerate  the 
farmer  less  for  the  application  of  lime  because  of  the  quantity 
which  they  naturally  contain. 


Agricultural  Capabilities  of  New  Brunswick* 


Washing1  action  of  the  snows  and  rains  both  in  the  yard 
and  in  the  field — a  greater  attention  to  autumn  plough 
ing— an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  "selling  hay  and 
straw  off  the  farm  unless  an  equivalent  iu  manure  be 
brought  back  in  its  place— a  more  early  cutting  of  tht 
grain  crops  than  is  generally  practised— these  and 
many  similar  points  which  I  might  mention,  offer  many 
opportunities  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  that  local 
influence  which  the  leaders  of  Agricultural  Societies 
are  supposed  to  possess. 

6th.  The  improvement  of  breeds  of  stock  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  a  legitimate  object  of  Agricultural 
Societies  ;  but  the  care  and  tending  of  cattle  in  winter 
is  no  less  necessary  a  subject  o|  attention,  as  the  more 
improved  the  breed,  the  greater  the  care  in  feeding  and 
housing  they  require. 

The  building  of  warmer  and  closer,  though  at  the 
same  time  well  ventilated,  cattle  houses,  ought  therefore 
to  be  encouraged.  The  custom  of  turning  or  allowing 
cattle  to  roam  out  among  the  snow  in  the  winter  months, 
should  be  discouraged— the  growth  of  root  crops  to 
supply  more  suitable  and  more  profitable  nourish-, 
ment  for  the  stock,  should  be  urged  forward  more 
rapidly — the  use  of  oil  cake  or  of  linseed  in  the 
form  of  prepared  food — the  introduction  of  linseed 
crushers,  of  chaff  cutters,  and  of  corn  shelters  and 
crushers,  should  be  stimulated  and  facilitated  as  means 
by  which  the  necessity  for  selling  or  killing  so  much 
of"  the  stock  on  the  approach  of  winter  would  be 
avoided,  and  a  supply  of  good  meat  for  the  town  mar 
kets  would  be  secured  in  the  early  months  of  spring 
and  summer. 

7th.  The  anticipations  of  many  Provincial  farmers, 
that  the  profitable  culture  of  wheat  has  finally  forsaken 
the  Province,  may  not  prove  true  when  the  proper 
draining,  liming,  boning,  and  other  forms  of  treating 
the  land,  are  properly  understood  and  practised.  But 
as  a  whole,  I  think  the  oat  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  natural— the  staple  grain  crop  of  the  Province. 
Good  varieties  of  the  grain  therefore  should  be  sedu- 
lously sought  for,  regular  change  of  seed  supplied,  and 
means  provided  for  converting  it  into  a  palatable  arti- 
cle of  food.  The  supply  of  oats  which  the  Province 
can  raise,  may  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  the 
population,  to  be  unbounded,  and  no  fears  of  scarcity 
need  be  entertained,  as  soon  as  the  use  of  oatmeal  as 
food  has  become  more  general  among  the  people.  In 
aid  of  this  end,  the  bounty  offered  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  kilns  and  mills  for  drying  and  grind- 
ing oats,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  judicious 
and  salutary. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  from  the  sta- 
tistical returns  how  much  the  faiture  of  the  wheat  crop 
has  been  gradually  changing  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  American  Colonies,  In  Lower  Canada, 
the  growth  and  consumption  of  oats  has  greatly  ex- 
tended during  the  last  ten  years,  and  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  the  same  has  been  the  case  in  New 
Brunswick.  This  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  regard 
to  the  upper  district  of  Gloucester  County,  by  the  fol- 
lowing returns  of  the  quantity  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  im- 
ported into  Bathurst  during  the  last  five  years,  which 
have  been  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Napier, 
the  acting  Controller  of  Customs  at  that  Port  : — 
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Statement  of  JFheat  and  Rye  Flour,  Corn  Meal,  Oats, 
(including  manufactured)  imported  into  the  Port  of  Ba- 
thurst, iV.  B.,  and  consumed  in  the  Upper  District  of  the 
County  of  Gloucester  in  the  years  1845,  '46,  '47,  '48  anU'W). 


Year. 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


Wheat 

and 

rye  Flour. 


1206  bus 
1419  •• 
1574    •'« 

2587  " 
2088     " 


882 


Com 
Meal. 


400  bus 
580  « 
542  » 
1180  « 
1163     " 


763 


Oats. 


in  Meal. 

Raw. 

nil 

1700  bus. 

880  " 

1550  " 

3830  « 

6239  bus 
5303  " 
8611  '« 
8691  •■ 
12100  " 

3830  « 

5861  " 

Total. 


6239  bus 
7003  •< 
9491  " 
10241  " 
15930  '< 


9691 


"  The  increased  importation  of  flour  and  corn  meal  in  1848, 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crops  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  rust  andwevil;  and  the  large  increase  in  oats 
(manufactured  particularly)  is  in  fact  more  than  double  the 
quantity  Oi  that  grain  being  cultivated  in  this  district— this  can 
alone  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  use 
of  oatmeal  as  an  article  ol  household  food.  Twenty  years  ago 
oatmeal  wa?  scarcely  used  at  all  in  this  country.  A  gentleman 
informs  me  that  a  iew  years  previous  to  that  period,  he  im- 
ported a  limited  quantity  of  oatmeal  from  Scotland,  which, 
after  retaining  on  hand  some  time,  he  had  to  tranship  to 
another  place— parties  would  not  buy  it ;  now  there  is  scarcely 
a  family,  even  among  the  French,  but  what  uses  it,  and  many 
in  preference  to  wheat  flour.  This  improvement  in  taste  hag 
been  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  still 
appears  to  continue,  the  improvement  of  the  potatoe  crop  not- 
withstanding. 

(Signed)  WilMam  Napier, 

Acting  Controller  of  Customs. 
Custom  House,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  Ylth  Oct.  1849." 

One  of  those  wide  and  more  rational  ends  to  which 
Agricultural  Societies  should  look,  is  the  direction  of 
the  rural  community  generally,  to  the  production  of 
those  articles  of  food  which  shall  best  meet  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  population,  and  make  it  most  independent 
of  foreign  countries,  and  most  fearless  of  the  attacks 
of  famine.  In  this  point  of  view  the  culture  and  con- 
sumption of  the  oat  in  the  Province  generally  ought  to 
be  sedulously  promoted  and  encouraged  by  them. 

8th.  In  favour  of  buckwheat  also  much  might  be  said, 
for  though  it  is  not  so  nutricious  as  the  oat,  I  find  by 
analysis  that  it  is  equally  so  with  the  finer  varieties  of 
wheaten  flour.  The  importation  for  seed,  and  the 
growth  of  those  varieties  of  this  crop  which  are  least 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  early  autumn  frosts,  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  care  of  Agricultural  Societies, 

9th.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
such  as  are  required  for  the  improved  methods  of  cul- 
ture, and  for  thea  bridging  of  manual  labour,  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  and  encouragement  of  Societies.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  of  late  years 
expended  much  of  its  force  in  encouraging  this  branch. 
By  the  united  exertions  of  the  Provincial  and  County 
Societies,  such  a  manufactory  might  be  established  in 
a  central  part  of  the  Province,  and  by  their  judicious 
patronage  it  might  be  sustained  profitably. 

10th.  I  only  add  further,  that  an  Agricultural  Journal, 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Province,  and 
edited  and  published  within  the  Province,  is  a  means 
of  internal  improvement  which  patriotic  Societies  will 
delight  in  encouraging,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power  liberally  supporting.  District  Agricultural 
Libraries  also,  would  be  instruments  of  much  good, 
and  the  distribution  of  books  as  premiums  among  the 
rural  population. 

These,  and  many  kindred  objects,  Societies  will 
promote  and  advance  with  more  efficiency  than  they 
can  be  either  by  legislative  or  by  individual  interference. 
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Premium?,  among  Other  means,  may  be  advantageously 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  them.  In  tin 
summary  of  recommendations  which  forms  the  conclu- 
ding Chapter  of  this  Report,  I  have  mentioned  some 
other  kindred  objects  not  adverted  to  in  the  present 
Chapter,  and  I  have  added  also  a  list  of  prize  subjects 
from  which  Societies  can  select  such  as  appear  most 
suitable  to  their  own  districts,  or  most  likely  to  excite 
emulation  among  their  own  practical  men. 


Chapter  XVI. 
Suggestions  as   to   improvements   in 


the  practice  oj 


in div  i dual  fa rmers 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  Chapters 
on  the  subject  of  individual  practice,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  now  to  touch  upon  many  things  which 
would  otherwise  have  naturally  found  a  place  in  the 
present  Chapter. 

By  an  improvement  ia  practical  agriculture,  I  un- 
derstand a  change  in  practice  which  shall  enable  the 
farmer  to  raise  larger  or  more  valuable  crops  Irom  the 
same  extent  of  land  than  before,  or  to  produce  equal 
crops  at  a  cheaper  rate  without  permanent  injury  to 
his,  land.  To  the  practical  man  therefore,  T  wish  to 
recommend  nothing,  which  if  rightly  performed,  will 
not  in  my  opinion  be  the  means  of  putting  more  money 
in  his  pocket. 

What  I  have  said  in  my  suggestions  to  Agricultural 
Societies  in  regard  to  draining — deep  and  subsoil 
ploughing— green  manuring — the  use  of  bones — tht 
saving  of  waste  materials  fur  the  manufacture  of  manure 
—  the  covering  of  manure  from  the  action  of  the  rains 
and  snows  in  the  fold  yard,  and  from  the  washing  of  the 
rains  when  laid  upon  the  field — of  the  use  of  lime — of 
an  earlier  cutting  of  the  grain  crops — of  improving  the 
breeds  of  stock — of  a  better  housing  of  the  cattle — of 
the  growth  and  use  of  green  crops,  linseed,  and  prepared 
tbod  during  the  winter  months — of  more  diligent  and 
more  extended  fall  ploughing — of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural journals  and  books — all  this  is  intended  as- 
special  advice  also  to  the  individual  farmer.  Each  man 
can  exercise  a  far  more  direct  and  beneficial  influence 
— beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  Province— over  his 
own  practice,  than  Societies,  however  zealous  they  may 
be,  can  be  expected  to  do  over  that  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  improving  farmer  indeed 
does  good  in  two  ways.  He  not  only  puts  more  money 
immediately  into  his  own  pocket,  but  by  the  influence 
of  his  prudent  and  successful  example,  he  induces  others 
around  him  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  to  put  more 
money  into  theirs  also.  Thus  the  agricultural  impro- 
ver— the  judicious,  not  the  hasty  and  imprudent  one 
— is  a  most  valuable  member  of  society,  and  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  every  country  to  support,  en- 
courage, and  honor  him. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  additional  topics  on  which 
T  think  it  necessary  to  address  a  few  observations  to 
the  practical  farmers  of  New  Brunswick. 

1st.  1  would  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  cropping  with  grain  or  cutting  for  hay  till  tin- 
land  is  exhausted — a  system  hitherto  so  much  followed 
in  the  Province.  If  while  the  stumps  are  still  in  the 
ground,  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed,  and  must  be  left 
in  pasture — the  manure  made  by  means  of  the  hay  and 
other  produc  of  the  farm,  should  be  collected,  husban- 
ded, and  applied  as  a  top  dressing  in  Spring  to  the 
early  grass.  But  where  the  stumps  are  already  up, 
and  grain  and  root  crops  have  been  raised  upon  the 


land,  the  barbarous  custom  of  cutting  for  hay,  year 
after  year,  without  manure,  ought  to  be  for  ever  aban- 
doned. Such  land,  when  in  grass,  may  be  pastured, 
if  thought  desirable,  for  three  or  four  years— it  may 
even  be  allowed  to  be  in  permanent  pasture  with  an 
occasional  top  dressing— but  not  more  than  one  year's 
hay  ought  to  be  cut.  as  a  general  rule,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  some  fertilizing  substance  to  its  surface. 
When  land  has  already  been  exhausted  by  such  treat- 
ment, the  use  of  bones  is  deserving  of  a  careful  trial. 

2nd.  The  custom  of  leaving  the  land  to  cover  itself 
with  poor  natural  grass  after  the  grain  crop  has  been 
taken  off,  should  also  be  abandoned.  It  ought  always 
to  be  laid  down  with  grass  seeds  where  a  naked  fallow 
is  not  intended.  I  have  indeed  seen  many  cases  where 
naked  fields  have  shown  the  neglect  of  this  most  pro- 
fitable practice  of  seeding,  but  it  has  generally  been 
upon  farms  held  by  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  por- 
tion of  the  rural  population  of  the  Province. 

3rd.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  experimenting, 
prudently,  cautiously,  and  on  such  a  scale  as — if  all 
his  experiments  should  fail — would  not  seriously  affect 
his  pocket,  is  the  next  point  I  would  urge  upon  the  prac- 
tical man.  It  is  a  line  ofactivity  upon  which  he  cannot 
too  soon  enter.  There  is  a  broad  intervening  space 
between  the  actual  condition  of  New  Brunswick  agri- 
culture and  the  condition  to  which  it  might  be  brought 
by  the  judicious  application  of  existing  knowledge. 
But  that  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused  among — cannot 
be  acquired  by  the  farmers  of  the  Province  all  at  once. 
What  they  do  learn  also  they  will  naturally  doubt, 
until  they  have  seen  it  actually  applied  to,  and  actually 
causing  more  profitable  crops  to  grow  upon  the  land. 
It  is  therefore  by  a  system  of  trials  that  general  confi- 
dence will  be  obtained  in  this  or  that  method  of  im- 
provement. The  distinction  between  the  man  who 
desires  to  improve — to  advance,  which  is  a  sort  of  condi- 
tion affecting  all  material  things  in  North  America  at 
the  present  time — and  the  man  who  is  content  to  sit 
still,  is  that  the  first  endeavours  to  acquire  information, 
and  having  obtained  an  inkling  of  new  knowledge — 
perfect  or  imperfect — shews  a  disposition  to  make  use 
of  it — to  make  trials  of  the  methods  of  advancement  in 
his  own  walk,  which  the  knowledge  suggests.  The 
maker  of  agricultural  experiments,  therefore,  is  the 
man  who  is  acquiring  knowledge— is  thinking  how  he 
can  apply  it  most  usefully  to  himself,  and  is  testing  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  he  may  have  heard  or 
read,  by  the  practical  means  which  his  farm  places  in 
his  hands.  It  is  a  favourable  sign  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  awakening  of  thought  and  dor- 
mant intellect  among  the  agricultural  community  of  a 
country  when  the  habit  of  experimenting  prudently  and 
economically,  is  seen  to  diffuse  itself  among  them. 

The  use  of  lime  is  recommended  by  many  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  1  think  with  reason. 
The  advancing  man  will  therefore  try  lime  iu  a  small 
piece  of  his  land,  if  he  doubt  its  efficacy  and  his  means 
ire  small.  He  will  try  it  in  various  ways,  applied  at 
different  times,  to  different  crops,  and  iu  different  soils, 
and  the  results  will  determine  him  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  proper  or  profitable  to  use  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
Again,  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  gypsum  is 
extensively  applied  to  the  land.  Will  it  pay  to  use  it 
on  your  farm  in  New  Brunswick  ?  Tt  has  been  occa- 
sionally so  used,  as  the  following  replies  to  my  queries 
*how:  — 

Some  years  ago  gypsum  was  employed  to  some  extent  as  a 
top  dressing  for  grass  land,  and  with  good  effect,  but  from  some 
unexplained  reason  it  is  now  laid  aside.— Robert  Gray,  York. 
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I  obtained  ten  tons  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  sowed  it  in  the 
green  crop  fields.  I  find  the  oats  and  wheat  raised  on  the  po 
tato  land  after  this  manure  so  far  surpass  our  other  crops,  that 
passers  bye  remark  the  difference  and  inquire  the  cause.  The 
plaster  abounds  on  the  Tobique,  and  can  be  had  in  Fredericton 
for  15s.  a  ton.  On  the  turnip  land  we  sowed  the  plaster  broad 
cast,  and  then  drilled  it.  For  potatoes  we  made  the  drill 
sowed  some  guano  or  plaster  in  the  bottom,  covered  it  over 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  then  planted  the  potatoes,  covered  them 
up,  and  then  the  plaster  again.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  regu 
larly  use  the  plaster. — James  Rankin,  Carletom 

I  have  used  gypsum,  and  have  found  it  beneficial.  I  sow  one 
bushel  per  acre'the  first  of  June;  I  apply  it  to  gravellyor  light 
soils.  I  think  it  generally  improves  the  crops  to  which  it  is 
applied  about  one  third. — Henry  Hayward,  King's. 

This  substance,  therefore,  which  is  so  abundant  in 
New  Brunswick,  is  also  deserving  of  trial  at  the  hands 
of  the  progressing  agriculturist.  It  fails  in  many  cases 
to  produee  good  effects,  though  it  as  certainly  does 
good  in  others.  According  to  the  practical  man  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  it  succeeds  best  on  land 
that  has  been  previously  limed,  or  is  naturally  some- 
what rich  in  lime. 

With  hones,  likewise,  in  various  forms,  small  begin- 
nings may  be  made  by  way  of  experiment.  And  so  with 
all  the  improved  practices  I  have  directly  recommended 
or  indirectly  alluded  to,  the  really  good  and  zealous 
farmer — the  man  who  loves  his  art,  and  wishes  to  ad- 
vance it,  if  only  for  bis  own  benefit,  and  on  his  own 
farm — will  from  time  to  time  try  them,  honestly,  fairly, 
and  prudently,  yet  fully,  and  will  thus  keep  constantly 
advancing:  in  experience,  and  in  the  profitable  culture 
of  his  land.  There  is  indeed  now  scarcely  any  field  so 
wide  as  that  of  the  experimental  farmer — none  so  full 
of  endless  novelties,  which  the  active  mind  may  inves- 
tigate experimentally,  and  always  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Unlike  the  old  stagnant  art  of  farming,  of  which  the 
principles  were  not  understood,  the  art  of  this  present 
time  is  guided  by  clear  principles — is  full  of  ever  new 
interest — is  in  a  constant  state  of  progression — and 
affords  full  employment  for  highly  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive minds." 

4th.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  I  have  recommended 
the  growth  of  flax  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  linseed  as  a  food  for  the  stock,  and  fibre 
for  the  winter's  employment  of  the  farmer's  household. 
There  are  other  crops  which  in  particular  localities  the 
farmer  may  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate.  The  poppy 
and  the  sunflower,  which  demand  considerable  heat  to 
ripen  them,  are  cultivated  in  French  Flanders  and  else 
where  for  the  sake  of  their  seed,  which  are  first  crushed 
for  oil,  and  the  cake  then  used  either  for  enriching  the 
manure  or  feeding  stock.  Hemp  also  is  cultivated  both 
for  fibre  and  for  the  seed,  which  is  also  crushed  and 
used  as  the  seeds  of  the  flax,  the  sunflower  and  the 
poppy  are.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  whether  in  some  parts- 
ot  the  Province  these  crops  could  not  be  profitably 
gro^n. 

But  among  plants,  the  success  of  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  Province  is  less  doubtful,  I  would  particularly 
mention  the  broom   corn.f      This  crop  is  extensively 


*  As  a  help  and  guide  to  Agricultural  Societies  and  others. 
in  undertaking,  recommending  or  offering  premiums  for  ex- 
periments, a  work  ot  mine  recently  published  undei  the  title 
of"  Kxpkri  mental  Agriculture,  being  the  results  of 
past  experiments  in  Practical  Agriculture,  and  suggestions 
for  new  ones,"  will  be  found  especially  useful. 

T  Of  the  sorghum  saceharatum  for  holcus  saccharatus) 
broom-corn,  there  are  several  varieties  taised  in  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
principally  in  the  broad  meadows  of  Northampton,  Hadley, 
and  Hatfield.     The  pine  tree  kind  is  regarded  as  the  poorest 


cultivated,  among  other  localities,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  in  North  Western  New  York,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  profitable  crop.  This  valley  is  celebrated  also  for 
its  growth  of  Indian  corn.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  corn 
region  in  contrast  with  the  rich  wheat  bearing  country 
farther  west.  I  infer  therefore  that  those  parts  of  New 
Brunswick  which,  like  the  County  of  Sunbury,  are 
most  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  would  be 
likely  to  grow  also  good  crops  of  broom  corn.  It  is 
therefore  deserving  of  more  extensive  trials  than  I  be- 
lieve have  yet  been  made  in  New  Brunswick.  The  tops 
of  the  seed  stalks,  which  are  gathered,  are  made  into 
brooms,  and  from  these  the  farmer's  profit  has  hitherto 


Kind,  or  the  least  advantageous  for  cultivation  ;  yet.  as  it  is 
the  earliest  (being  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  large  kind,)  in 
a  short  season,  when  its  seed  will  ripen,  while  the  seeds  ot  the 
other  kind  fail  to  ripen,  this  may  prove  the  most  profitable 
'•rop.  The  North  River  crop  is  ordinarily  the  best  crop  ;  it  is 
ten  day9  earlier  than  the  large  kind,  and  yields  about  720ft>  of 
the  brush  per  acre — the  brush,  meaning  the  dried  panicles, 
cleaned  of  the  seed,  with  8  or  12  inches  of  the  stalk.  The 
New  Jersey,  or  large  kind,  yields  a.  thousand  or  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  brush  per  acre.  The  stalks  and  seed  are  large. 
In  good  seasons,  this  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  But  in  the 
present  season,  (1842,)  owing  to  an  early  frost,  (about  Septem- 
ber 23,)  much  of  the  seed  ot  this  kind  will  fail  to  ripen.  There 
is  also  the  shirley,  or  black  brush. 

Soil. — Rich,  alluvial  lands  are  best  adapted  for  the  broom- 
corn,  more  especially  if  warmly  situated,  protected  by  hills, 
and  well  manured. 

Method  of  planting .—The  broom-corn  is  planted  in  rows, 
about  2|  or  3  teet  apart,  so  that  a  horse  may  pass  between 
them  with  a  plough,  or  cultivator,  or  harrow.  The  hills  in 
each  row  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  or  farther,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be 
planted  is  estimated  very  differently  by  different  farmers. 
Some  say  that  half  a  peck  is  enough  per  acre,  while  others 
plant  half  a  bushel,  and  some  a  bushel,  in  order  to  make  it 
sure  that  the  land  shall  be  well  stocked.  The  rule  with  some 
is  to  cast  a  tea  spoonful,  or  30  or  40  seeds,  in  a  hill ;  the  ma- 
nure at  the  time  of  planting  should  be  put  into  the  hill,  and 
old  manure  or  compost  is  preferred,  as  being  most  free  from 
worms. 

Cultivation. — The  broom-corn  should  be  ploughed  and  hoed 
three  ti.nes — the  last  time,  when  about  three  feet  high,  though 
some  hoe  it  when  it  is  six  feet  high,  and  when  they  are  con- 
cealed by  it  as  they  are  toiling  in  the  field.  The  number  of 
stalks  in  a  hill  should  be  from  seven  to  ten.  If  there  are  only 
five  or  six  stalks,  they  will  be  larger  and  coarser  ;  if  there  are 
about  eight,  the  brush  will  be  finer  and  more  valuable.  In 
the  first  hoeing,  the  supernumerary  stalks  should  be  pulled  up. 

Harvesting. — As  the  frost  kills  the  seed,  the  broom-corn  is 
harvested  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  frost.  The  long 
stalks  are  bent  down  at  2  or  2|  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  by 
laying  those  of  two  rows  across  each  other  obliquely,  a  kind  of 
table  is  made  by  every  two  rows,  with  a  passage  between  each 
table,  for  the  convenience  of  harvesting  Alter  drying  for  a 
t'tw  days,  the  brush  is  cut,  leaving  of  the  stalks  from  6  to  12 
inches.  The  longer  it  is  cut,  of  course,  the  more  it  will  weigh; 
and.  if  the  purchaser  does  not  object,  the  benefit  will  accrue 
to  the  farmer.  However,  the  dry  stalk  weighs  but  little  ;  if 
its  weight  is  excessive,  the  purchaser  sometimes  requires  a  de- 
luction  from  the  weight.  As  it  is  cut  it  is  spread  on  the  ta- 
ble still  farther  to  dry.  As  it  is  carried  into  the  barn, 
some  bind  it  in  sheaves,  and  this  is  a  great  convenience  for 
the  further  operation  of  extracting  the  seed.  Others  throw 
the  brush  into  the  cart  or  waggon,  unbo-ind. 

Produce. — A  common  crop  is  700  to  800ft  per  acre.  There 
have  been  raised  1000  and  1100ft)  per  acre,  with  80  to  100 
bushels  of  seed.     The  large  kind  grows  eleven  feet  high. 

Value  of  the  crop,— About  the  year  1836  or  1837,  the  brush 
sold  for  12.]-  cents  a  pound  ;  and  one  farmer  in  Northampton 
sold  his  crop  standing,  unharvested,  at  3100  per  acre.  Since 
then  the  price  has  been  decreasing.  This  year  it  has  been  4 
and  5  cents.  At  6  cents,  the  farmer  for  800ft>,  gets  $48  an 
acre,  besides  00  or  70  bushels  of  seed,  worth  a  third  of  a  dollar 
a  bushel— so  that  he  receives  $70  or  upwards  from  an  acre. 

Good  farmers  regard  the  seed  alone  as  equal  to  a  crop  of 
oats  from  the  same  land.  Some  land  owners  have  rented  their 
land  for  broom-corn,  at  825  per  acre,  they  putting  on  five  or 
six  loadsof  manure. — Farmers  Encyclopedia  by  C.  IF.  John- 
son, American  Edition  pp.  351 — 52. 
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almost  altogether  been  derived  ;  but  the  seeds  which  are 
usually  thrown  away,  may  also  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  feeding  of  stock. 

5th.  To  one  other  topic  I  advert,  because  of  its  great 
practical  importance,  though  already  frequently  noticed 
in  this  Report. 

The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  stock  is  in  one  point 
of  view  the  basis  of  the  entire  agricultural  improvement 
of  a  district.  Good  stock  necessitates  good  feeding. 
Much  stock  and  good  fe?ding  produces  much  and  rich 
manure.  Ample  manuring  enriches  the  soil,  and  causes 
it  to  produce  good  crops;  and  these  large  crops  again, 
whether  of  corn,  hay  or  roots,  afford  the  materials  fo 
abundant  feeding,  and  for  fold  yards  full  ol  manure. 

But  in  some  parts  of  the  Province  there  is  a  prejudice 
Rgainst  improved  breeds  of  stock.  Thus  Mr.  Hubbard, 
of  Burton,  writes  me — "The  stock  of  the  country  will 
do  better  on  what  we  farmers  call  stock  hay  and  no 
shelter,  than  the  English  breed  will  on  merchantable 
hay  with  shelter,  and  horses  the  same.M  I  infer  from 
these  words  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  however,  that  he  looks 
for  the  profit  of  his  farming,  nor  to  the  stock  he  car 
keep,  but  to  the  hay  he  can  sell  off  his  farm.  If  so,  h» 
may  continue  to  rear  the  hardy  animals — which  afrei 
all,  are  only  old  country  stock  degenerated  under  the 
treatment  they  have  received  in  the  Provinces — and  to 
make  a  profit  by  his  good  hay  ;  but  his  land,  like  his 
stock,  will  degenerate  in  time,  and  it  will  cost  his  suc- 
cessors both  skill  and  capital  to  bring  it  back  again  to 
its  original  productive  condition.  I  am  informed  that 
even  the  periodically  flooded  lands  on  the  Saint  John 
River  no  longer  yield  the  crops  of  hay  they  are  known 
formerly  to  have  produced.  The  profit  of  good  stock 
consists,  not  only  in  the  early  maturity  which  they  at- 
tain, and  the  larger  produce  of  beef  they  yield  from  the 
same  amount  of  vegetable  food,  but  in  their  furnishing 
also  the  means  by  which  the  land  can  be  maintained 
in  good  condition,  and  be  compelled  to  produce  abun- 
dant crops  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  shelter,  there  is  now  no  ques- 
tion among  the  most  experienced  breeders  and  fatten- 
ers  of  stock,  as  well  as  among  theoretical  writers,  that 
an  animal  which  is  kept  warm  thrives  better  on  the 
same  quantity  of  iood,  in  fact  can  be  kept  in  conditioi 
upon  less  food  than  one  which  is  exposed  to  the  inele 
mency  of  the  weather,  fu  regard  to  this  point,  there 
is. not  one  law  for  New  Brunswick  and  another  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

On  this  point,  Mr,  Goodfellow,  of  Mirainichi,  writes 
me  as  follows  : — 

"  Fredericton,  29tk  November,  1849. 

"  Sir,— Having  been  requested  to  give  you  my  opinion  on 
the  treatment  of  live  stock  in  this  country  during  the  winter 
months,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  When  1  first  engaged  in  farming  operations,  I  kept  my 
cattle  in  a  building  similar  to  those  used  throughout  this  Pro- 
vince at  the  present  time  ;  but,  about  five  years  ago,  I  built  a 
new  barn  on  a  side  hill  5  I  excavated  an  under  story  for  my 
cattle.  One  side,  and  part  of  the  ends,  are  under  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  ground.  The  side  facing  the  hollow  is  where  the 
cattle  enter  the  building,  which  is  of  frame  work,  boarded 
and  shingled.  The  building  above  is  also  boarded  and  shin- 
gled on  the  roof  and  sides.  There  is  a  yard  in  front  of  the 
under  story  of  45  feet  square.  A  shed  is  built  on  the  north 
and  west  of  the  yard  to  break  off  the  wind,  the  south  side  being 
left  open* 

'*  Since  I  kept  my  cattle  in  this  building,  they  appear  much 
more  comfortable  (being  entirely  free  from  the  cold)  than  the) 
were  in  the  former  building,  while  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  is 
effected  in  the  food.  My  cattle  are  always  in  better  condition 
in  the  Sprang  than  those  of  my  neighbours  who  keep  their 
stock  in  the  ordinary  buildings  of  the  country  ;  and  much  less 
subject  to  the  various  distempers  to  which  cattle  are  liable. 


No  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  building  becoming 
too  warm  in  mild  weather,  as  there  is  sufficient  means  for 
ventilation. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "  Alexander  Goodfellow. 

To  Professor  Johnston,  &c.  &c.  &c,  Fredericton. " 

I  cannot  but  recommend  practical  men  to  put  faith 
in  Mr.  Goodfellow,  and  to  follow  his  example.  And 
while  they  provide  better  stables  for  their  cattle,  they 
should  also  aim  at  sheltering  the  fields  which  the  cat- 
tle graze  in,  and  the  grain  crops  which  grow  upon  their 
farms,  by  those  thicker  fences  and  belts  of  screening 
plantations,  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  Report. 

6th.— On  the  method  of  constructing  and  repairing 
ordinary  fences  in  the  climate  of  New  Brunswick,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  the 
suggestions  I  have  thought  it  right  to  offer  upon  shel- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  warmth,  remind  me  of  some  re- 
marks upon  fencing,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  VV.  Wilmot,  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  which  I  ven- 
ture to  insert  in  this  place  :— 

"  It  has  been  the  practice  from  time  Immemorial  to  make 
all  repairs  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the 
ground.  We  wish  here  to  reverse  the  order  as  to  time,  making 
all  repairs  in  the  autumn,  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  when 
the  farmer  has  most  leisure  time.  We  shall  now  assign  our 
reason  lor  adopting  this  novel  period  :  It  is  well  known  that 
after  the  harvest  we  pasture  all  our  fields,  and  are  then  careless 
in  keeping  up  our  fences  so  late  in  the  season  ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  bars  left  down,  gates  out  of order,  and  fences 
broken  down. 

"  The  evil  consequences  ot  such  neglect  is  seen  to  follow  in 
the  spring.  The  stock  after  living  upon  dry  food  for  near  seven 
months,  show'a  great  anxiety  to  seek  for  green  food.  The 
choice  of  fields  are  open  to  them,  tnd  as  the  surface,  even  of 
meadow  land,  when  the  frost  draws  out,  is  very  soft,  their  foot 
prints  are  often  seen  from  two  to  four  inches  deep,  which  is  a 
loss  to  all  meadows,  particularly  new  meadows  ;  and  then  the 
holes  remain  as  a  lasting  reproof  to  the  owner  till  it  is  ploughed 
up  again  years  after. 

"  After  drawing  this  true  position,  our  novel  mode  of  repair 
will  present  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  would  effectually 
prevent  any  damage  done  to  the  soil,  as  the  fields  at  that  early 
season  would  be  as  secure  as  at  any  other  time,  and  the  repaim 
more  effectually  done,  as  there  is  no  frost  at  that  season  to 
hinder  setting  stakes.  We  have  heard  but  one  objection 
made  to  this  season  of  the  year,  which  we  shall  now  state  and 
answer,  closing  our  remarks  at  this  time.  It  is  this  :  *  We 
have  no  rails  in  the  fall  to  make  those  repairs.'  We  reply, 
that  such  an  objection  will  apply  to  the  objector  as  a  reproof 
for  not  exercising  sufficient  forethought,  that  is  so  essentially 
necessary  in  every  department  through  life;  as  every  good 
farmer  will  always  take  care  to  provide  the  previous  winter 
sufficient  rails  to  meet  any  contingency  of  the  kind,  as  a  tem- 
porary fence  is  often  wanted  in  large  fields  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  the  after  grass  where  a  green  crop  is  growing," 


Chapter  XVII. 
Summary  of  the  recommendations  above  given. 
The  following   Summary  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
recommendations  which  have   been   adverted   to  and 
xplained  in  the  three  preceding  Chapters : — 

I.  Points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
may  be  beneficially  directed — 

1st.  Arterial  drainage  of  wet  lands,  swamps,  and 
marshes. 

2d.  Register  of  information  for  Emigrants,  unoer  the 
direction  of  each  local  Society  or  in  each  town  or  district. 
This  Register  to  contain  information  regarding  both 
the  public  lands  and  private  farms  which  are  for  sale. 

3d.  The  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  Agricul- 
tural instruction  into  the  Elementary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 
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4th.  Into  the  Normal  Schools  of  Fredericton  and 
Saint  John. 

5th.  Into  the  Academy  of  Sackville  and  the  College 
at  Fredericton. 

6th.  An  Educational  Farm  at  Sackville,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Academy  and  the  agricultural  instruction 
given  there. 

7th.  An  Agricultural  High  School  or  College  at 
Fredericton  connected  with  a  School  Farm.  In  t\m 
High  School  a  full  course  of  agricultural  instruction 
should  he  provided,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  the  existing  College  at  Fredericton. 

8th.  The  establishment  of  District  Corn  and  Cattle 
Markets  to  be  held  in  stated  places  at  stated  periods, 
for  the  convenience  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and  the  fix- 
ing of  prices. 

9th.  To  tax  all  granted  and  unimproved  lands  above 
n  certain  number  of  acres,  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  arterial  drainage  and  other  general  improve- 
ments of  the  surface  in  the  Parish,  Township,  District, 
or    County. 

10th.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Agricultural 
Society*,  to  whom  the  grants  of  money  to  local  Societies 
should  be  entrusted. 

1 1th.  To  open  up  some  of  the  new  roads  through  or 
into  the  ungranted  lands  of  superior  quality  which  are 
coloured  red  in  Maps  II.  and  III.  attached  to  this 
Report. 

12th.  A  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  selection,  survey  and  purchase 
of  land.  These  difficulties  are  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  emigrant,  and  have  no  doubt  greatly  diminished 
the  inducements  to  settle  in  the  Province. 

13th.  To  lessen  if  possible  the  causes  for  litigation 
which  at  present  arises  so  often  out  of  the  unsettled 
boundaries  of  farms. 

14th.  By  township  or  district  surveys  to  make  it 
more  easy  for  an  emigrant  to  settle  himself,  and  so  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  farms  as  to  leave  no  cause  for 
such  litigation  among  future  settlers. 

15th.  By  small  special  grants  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  Agricultural  Libraries. 

16th.  The  employment  of  a  peripatetic  practical 
Agriculturist  to  visit  the  different  settlements,  at  the 
application  and  under  the  direction  of  the  local  Socie- 
ties, to  instruct  the  settlers  in  the  husbandry  of  manure, 
turnips,  and  other  practical  branches. 

17th.  To  obtain  an  economical  and  practical  Survey 
of  the  Coal  Fields  of  New  Brunswick,  with  the  view  of 
setting  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  supply  of  fossi 
fuel  in  the  Province. 

18th.  As  less  urgent  than  this,  a  continuation  of 
the  Geological  Survey. 

19th.  An  analysis  of  the  various  limestones  found  in 
the  Province,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  purposes. 

20th.  An  analysis  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Province, 
and  an  economical  Survey  and  Report  as  to  their  ex- 
tent, would  also  be  an  important  work  for  the  Colony. 

II.  Points  to  which  Agricultural  Societies  are  re* 
commended  to  direct  their  attention  : — 

1st.  Encouragement  of  thorough  drainage  by  pre- 
miums, and  by  the  introduction  of  machines  for  the 
home  manufacture  of  draining  tiles  at  a  cheap  rate. 

2d.  Of  deeper  and  sub-soil  ploughing  by  premiums, 
and  by  the  purchase  of  sub-soil  ploughs  for  the  use  of 
the  locality. 

3d.  Of  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  factorships 
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t  each  of  the  principal  market  towns,  and  local  or 
district  fairs  or  markets. 

4th.  Of  the  improvement  of  native  breeds  of  Stock 
by  judicious  selection,  or  by  the  importation  from  ad« 
joining  districts,  or  from  abroad,  of  better  or  purer 
breeds. 

5th.  The  opening  up  of  roads  through  ungranted 
lands  of  good  quality. 

6th.  Providing  local  registers  of  wild  lands  to  sell — 
thpir  quality,  locality,  price,  &c. ; — of  partly  improved 
farms  which  an  emigrant  may  buy — their  localities, 
extent,  qualities  and  prices  ; — and  of  farmers,  who  are 
in  want  of  servants — the  wages  they  offer,  &c,  &c. 

7th.  To  discourage  the  system  of  selling  off  hay 
from  the  farm,  and  of  otherwise  robbing  it,  without 
laying  something  upon  it  which  shall  be  equivalent  to 
what  it  has  lost 

8th.  A  trial  of  the  use  of  lime,  judiciously  applied  to 
land  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  naturally  poor  in  lime, 
or  on  which  crops  grow  too  rank. 

9th.  The  formation  of  Agricultural  Libraries  in  each 
limited  district — within  which  the  books  will  be  readily 
accessible — and  the  circulation  of  Agricultural  Peri- 
odicals. 

10th.  To  encourage  trials  in  growing  flax  generally 
— hemp,  where  the  soil  is  specially  adapted  to  it— 
broom-corn,  in  warm  and  early  situations — hops,  for 
home  use  and  exportation — the  sun -flower  and  poppy, 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

I  lth.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  Agricul- 
tural Implement  manufactories,  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  home  made  tools. 

12th.  The  more  general  preparation  and  use  of 
composts  of  all  kinds,  and  of  green  manures  as  a  means 
of  restoring  worn  out  land. 

13th.  The  erection  of  warmer,  well  ventilated  cow 
houses  for  the  cattle  in  winter. 

14th.  The  adoption  of  a  more  generous  and  careful 
mode  of  rearing  young  stock. 

15th.  A  better  feeding  of  the  whole  cattle  durin 
winter. 

16th.  The  use  of  linseed  or  of  linseed  cake,  and  of 
prepared  food  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

17th.  The  growth  and  use  of  turnips  and  cabbage  as 
additions  to  the  usual  winter's  food  of  the  cattle — and 
as  a  means  of  raising  food  for  a  larger  number  of 
stock  from  the  same  extent  of  land. 

18th.  A  more  generous  feeding  of  milch  cows  in 
winter  and  spring,  with  the  use  of  oil  cake,  linseed 
jelly,  and  the  whey  of  their  own  milk,  as  additions  to 
their  ordinary  food. 

19th.  The  introduction  of  chaff  cutters,  linseed  and 
bean  crushers,  cob  cleaners,  horse  rakes,  &c. 

20th.  Attention  to  the  curing  of  beef,  pork  and  but- 
ter. 

21st.  Collection  of  waste  bones,  the  erection  of  bone 
mills,  and  the  use  of  crushed  bones  as  a  manure. 

22d.  Experiments  with  gypsum,  wood  ashes,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  &c,  as  manures. 

23d.  More  extended  fall  ploughing. 

24th.  Encourage  the  growth  and  consumption  of 
oats  as  an  article  of  ordinary  diet  among  the  people. 

25th.  The  importation  of  changes  of  seed,  and  the 
sale  of  it  in  the  district  at  reasonable  prices. 

26th.  The  encouragement  of  the  home  growth  of 
grass,  turnip,  clover  and  other  small  seeds,  of  a  pure 
and  unmixed  quality. 

27th.  The  covering  of  manure  heaps,  so  as  to  pro- 
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tect  them  from  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  and  from 
washing  of  the  rains  and  melting  snows  of  spring. 

28th.  Attention  to  the  growth  of  wool,  either  as  an 
article  of  export  or  as  a  means  of  employment  for  the 
members  of  the  farmers'  family  in  winter. 

29th.  A  more  frequent  use  of  marsh,  swamp,  sea 
and  mussel  mud,  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  the  land. 

30th.  It  would  be  important  also  to  promote  the 
keeping  of  Meteorological  Registers  in  each  County, 
by  which  the  fall  of  rain,  the  temperature,  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  &c,  in  different  localities,  may  be  accu- 
rately ascertained. 

As  one  way  of  promoting  the  objects  above  adverted 
to — Agricultural  Societies  may  recommend,  encourage 
and  offer  premiums  for  or  on  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1st.  On  the  clearing  of  land  without  burning. 

2d.  On  the  drainage  of  swampy  places  by  leading 
cuts  or  outfalls. 

3d.  On  the  thorough  drainage  of  clays,  of  soils  rest- 
ing on  clay  sub-soils,  and  of  land  liable  to  be  baked  or 
burned  up  in  summer,  or  on  which  crops  are  winter- 
killed  by  the  frosts  of  spring. 

4th.  For  rolling  and  draining  grass  lands  liable  to 
be  winter-killed. 

5th.  For  experiments  on  deep  and  sub-soil  ploughing. 

6th.  For  the  growth  of  winter  grain. 

7th.   For  wheat  grown  on  old  land. 

8th.  For  the  earlier  cutting  down  of  oats  and  other 
grain. 

9th.  For  the  best  or  most  skilful  rotation  of  crops. 

10th.  Experiments  with  other  kinds  of  grasses  be- 
sides clover  and  Timothy,  commonly  used.  Native 
grasses  might  probably  be  found  that  would  be  equally 
nutritive,  productive,  hardy  and  lasting  in  the  ground, 
as  these,  or  more  so.  Rye  grass  does  not  suit  the 
land  or  climate,  as  it  is  usually  thrown  out  or  winter 
killed.  After- the  Timothy  dies  out  other  native 
grasses  come  up  which  are  almost  always  poorer  than 
the  Timothy,  but  if  a  good  selection  of  native  grasses 
were  sown,  and  allowed  to  get  hold  of  the  land  while  it 
is  in  good  heart,  they  might  form  a  thick  sole  of  grass, 
which  if  properly  pastured  would  not  for  many  years 
become  poor  or  mossy. 

1 1  th.  For  the  raising  of  grass  seeds,  and  on  the  best 
way  of  laying  down  to  grass. 

12th.  On  the  growth  of  flax,  hemp,  poppy  and  sun- 
flower. 

13th.  On  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure  generally. 

14th.  For  special  trials  with  dissolved  bones  and 
ammoniacal  salts  in  promoting  the  growth  of  wheat. 

15th.  On  the  saving  of  liquid  manure  by  tanks  or 
otherwise. 

16th.  With  lime,  and  with  gypsum,  or  gypsum  and 
salt,  or  lime  and  salt. 

17th.  On  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  common  salt, 
ashes  leached  and  unleached,  ammoniacal  salts,  and 
other  similar  fertilizing  substances. 

18th.  With  swamp,  sea,  mussel,  and  other  varieties 
of  mud,  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  compost. 

19th.  In  ploughing  in  manure  in  autumn. 

20th.  On  top  dressing  the  young  clovers  with  earthy 
compost  in  autumn  as  a  preservative  against  being 
winter  killed. 

21st.  For  the  leaving  or  planting  of  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  from  cold,  injurious,  or  prevailing 
winds. 

22d.  For  the  planting  of  maple  groves  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar. 


23d.  For  the  best  samples  of  home  made  flour  and 
oatmeal. 

24th.  Tn  improving  stock  from  native  as  well  as 
from  imported  animals. 

25th.   For  cattle  which  give  the  richest  milk. 

26th.  For  the  largest  produce  of  milk,  cheese  and 
butter  from  a  single  cow,  or  from  a  dairy  of  cow?. 

27th.  For  the  best  arranged  and  most  comfortable 
cow  houses. 

28th.  On  the  superior  profit  of  warm  well  ventilated 
stables  in  saving  food. 

29th.  On  the  comparative  profit  of  sparing  and  plen- 
tiful feeding  in  winter. 

30th.  On  the  use  of  the  straw  of  Indian  corn  in 
feeding  cattle. 

3 1  st.  For  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  use^of 
o.il>cak«e  in  feeding. 

32d.  On  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  with  the  whey  of 
their  own  \nilk. 

33d.  On  the  curing  of  beef,  pork,  and  butter. 

34th.  On  the  comparative  profit  of  horses  and  cattle 
in  the  cultivation  of  arable  farms — especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  shortness  of  the  season.  • 

35th.  For  the  introduction  and  use  of  any  imple- 
ments which  save  labour  profitably. 

36th.  For  the  introduction  of  any  new  and  profita- 
ble employment  for  winter. 

37th.  For  the  cleanest  and  best  fenced  farm — the 
best  cultivated  on  the  whole — the  largest  crops  on  the 
whole — the  largest  and  finest  crops  of  particular  kinds 
— the  finest  and  best  treated  stock  of  cattle,  or  pigs, 
or  sheep — the  largest,  best  managed,  or  most  produc- 
tive dairy,  the,  most  profitably  managed,  &c.  &c. 

III.  Points  to  which  individual  farmers  are  recom- 
mended to  direct  their  attention:-— 

1st.  Thorough  drainage  of  clay  soils,  wet  slopes  and 
bottoms,  and  marsh  or  dyked  lands,  where  the  fall  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  a  ready  outlet,  and  a  sufficient 
depth  of  drain. 

2d.  Better  cleaning  and  deeper  ploughing  of  the 
soil. 

3d.  More  care  in  saving,  collecting  and  applying 
manures  of  all  kinds — liquid  and  solid. 

4th.  An  abandonment  of  the  system  of  cutting  re- 
peated crops  of  hay  off  the  same  land,  till  it  is  ex- 
hausted. 

5th.  An  abandonment  also  of  the  custom  of  taking 
repeated  successive  crops  of  com  off  the  same  land, 
without  alternation  with  other  crops,  and  without 
manure. 

6th.  Cutting  down  grain  of  all  kinds  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  and  grass  before  it  runs  to  seed, 

7th.  Cutting  down  Indian  corn  with  a  knife  as  is 
done  in  New  York,  and  use  of  the  stalks  in  feeding 
milch  cows  and  other  stock. 

8th.  Sowing  buckwheat  or  rye  to  plough  in  green, 
and  use  of  bone  dust  to  renovate  exhausted  and  worn 
out  lands. 

9th.  Ploughing  deeper  in  all  cases  than  has  hitherto 
been  usual,  but  especially  such  land  as  has  ceased  to 
be  productive  as  formerly. 

10th.  Taking  advantage  of  every  open  day  in  the 
fall  to  plough  and  prepare  the  land  for  the  spring  sow- 
ing. 

11th.  Selecting  good  stock  of  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep 
for  keeping  through  the  winter. 

12th  Providing  warm  but  well  ventilated  housing  for 
them. 
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13th.  Feeding  thern  plentifully,  that  they  may  be  in | land  still  ungranted,  there  must  also  be  the  means  of 
good  condition  when  spring  arrives.  (locating  these  immigrants  comfortably. 

14th.  Growing  turnips  and  linseed  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  quantity  and  enriching  the  quality  of  the 


food  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

15th.  Collecting  carefully  and  preserving  under 
cover  all  the  manure  made  by  his  stock  during  the 
winter,  that  he  may  have  it  abundantly  and  in  good 
condition  for  his  potatoe  and  green  crops  when  the 
time  .of  planting  or  sowing  comes. 

16Vh.  Manuring  annually,  by  top  dressing,  his  worn 
out  hay  lands,  when  the  land  is  not  stumped,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  ploughed  up. 

17th.  Collecting  carefully  all  waste  bones,  breaking 
and  applying  them  to  the  land  ;  especially  the  use  of 
hones  is  to  be  recommended  upon  land  which  has  been 
worn  out  by  over  cropping  with  corn. 

18th.  Sowing  down  always  with  artificial  grasses, 
when  land,  after  a  corn  crop,  is  to  be  left  with  the  view 
of  its  producing  hay. 

19th.  To  provide  shelter,  by  fences  or  plantations, 
for  his  fields  and  stock. 


Chaptkr  XVIII. 

Of  Emigration  to  New  Brunswick,  the  success  which 
has  attended  Agricultural  Settlers  in  the  Province, 
and  the  kind  of  Emigrants  for  whom  there  is  at  pre- 
sent the  greatest  demand. 

1  might  be  excused  from  touching  upon  this  subject 
of  emigration  from  Europe  to  New  Brunswick  as  a 
distinct  question,  on  the  ground  that  the  data  I  have 
already  given  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  readers  oi 
this  Report  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  choosing  this  Province  as  a  place  of  settlement,  or 
of  recommen3ing  others  to  do  so.  However  carefully 
worded  also  recommendations  may  be,  there  will  still 
be  many  who  will  mistake  their  meaning,  and  when 
disappointment  occurs  in  consequence  of  these  mistakes 
will  blame  the  writer  for  the  evils  which  have,  come 
upon  them. 

I  consider  it  a  kind  of  duty,  nevertheless,  to  lay- 
before  Your  Excellency,  some  of  the  materials  toward- 
forming  a  sound  opinion  upon  this  subject  which  have 
come  into  my  possession  during  my  residence  in  the 
Province. 

There  are  three  points  to  which  1  shall  almost  ex- 
clusively confine  my  observations  :  — 

First,  the  ability  of  the  Province  to  receive,  locate 
comfortably,  and  abuudantly  sustain  a  large  number  of 
emigrants. 

Second,  the  kind  and  amount  of  success  which  ha? 

attended  industrious  agricultural  settlers  in  past  )7ears. 

Third,  the  class  of  persons  who  ought  now  to  come, 

and  the  encouragement  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in 

different  parts  ot  the  Province. 

T.  On  the  first  of  these  points  little  need  be  added  to 
what  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  third  chap- 
ter of  this  Report.  There  is  a  very  large  extent  of 
first  rate  upland  in  the  Province,  still  ungranted,  and 
much  also,  which  though  granted,  is  as  yet  unimpro- 
ved, and  is  on  sale  at  slightly  elevated  "prices.  The 
extent  and  position  of  these  lands  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  Agricultural  Map  which  is  intended 
especially  tojllustrate  Chapter  III.  Indeed  it  is  ob- 
vious to  common  sense,  that  if  the  Province  is  fitted 
by  nature  to  support  three  or  four  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, there  must  be  ample  room  for  crowds  of  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  that  if  there  be  much  good 


At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  facili- 
ties are  wanting  to  make  the  country  enticing  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  new  settler.  Roads  into  the 
new  lands,  facilities  for  obtaining  speedy  possession  of 
them,  offices  to  give  information  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  registers  of  lands  on  sale  by  private  par- 
ties, improved  and  unimproved — these  are  a  few  ot  the 
points  which  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  wild  lands  early  settled'  by  intelligent  and 
industrious  emigrants. 

II.  The  kind  and  amount  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended industrious  agricultural  settlers  in  past  years. 
I  have,  myself,  during  my  tour,  seen  numerous  exam- 
ples which  were  both  interesting  and  highly  satisfactory 
as  to  the  opportunity  which  the  Colony  presents  to  the 
industrious  man,  to  make  a  comfortable  living  by  till- 
ing the  land — to  the  poor  man,  of  bringing  up  and 
comfortably  settling  a  large  family  of  children.  In- 
stead, however,  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  many 
cases  I  inquired  into,  which  would  be  both  tedious  and 
open  to  suspicions  from  the  bias  1  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  in  favour  of  the  Province  or  against  it,  I  shall 
introduce  in  this  place  the  information  1  have  received 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Province,  in  auswer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  success  which  had  attended  settlers 
from  the  old  country  in  the  different  districts.  The 
varied  statements  and  opinions  thus  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent Counties  and  persons,  will  present  a  much  more 
reliable  and  truthlike  aspect  of  the  case,  than  any 
which  a  single  individual  could  present  as  the  result  of 
his  personal  observation:  — 

Sober  men  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  farming;,  have 
invariably  accumulated  property,  and  their  descendants  who 
tollow  agriculture,  have,  grown  up  sober,  industrous,  virtuous, 
and  prosperous. —  D.  B.  Stevens,  Saint  John. 

There  came  here  some  years  ago  thirty  or  seventy  emigrants 
from  Scotland,  who  settled  altogether  in  the  Parish  ot  Saint 
James,  in  this  County,  they  \vere  ail  very  poor  when  they  came, 
and  are  now  living  quite  comfortable.  There  is  another  set- 
tlement called  the  Bailey  Settlement,  who  were  poor  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  who  I  understand  are  very  comfortable;  also 
another  settlement  of  English,  called  the  Harvey,  Avho  are 
doing  well. — Joseph  Walton,  Charlotte. 

I  have  known  scores  ot  persons  who  were  landed  here 
without  a  penny  in  their  possession  who  are  now  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, with  farms  and  stock,  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred 
pounds  in  value. — David  Mowatt,  Charlotte. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their 
business,  have  all  done  well  and  improved  their  circumstances. 
— James  Stevenson,  Charlotte. 

With  regard  to  particular  settlers  or  settlements,  I  can  only 
state  that  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  (a  distance,  say,  of 
4  to  6  miles)  it  is  settled  by  Scotch  from  Perthshire,  who  came 
lo  this  country  twenty  five  or  thirty  years  ago;  tew  of  them 
had  much  or  any  money  on  their  arrival,  now  they  own  farms 
and  stock,  I  may  say  superior  to  their  neighbours  ;  all  this  by 
dint  of  perseverence  and  industry.  I  might  also  state  of  an 
Irish  Settlement  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  Bailey 
Settlement  in  this  County,  they  settled  in  the  woods  and  are 
low  comfortable. — John  Mann,  Jr.,  Charlotte, 

Persons  upon  leased  farms,  from  lo  to  50  acres,  have  acquired 
h  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  certain  means  of  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  paid  tor  their  stock,  and  have  money  laid  by.  I 
consider  one  great  advantage  in  this  district  to  be  the  ready 
market  which  the  States  afford,  and  the  cheapness  with  Avhich 
articles,  other  than  farm  produce,  can  be  procured.— John 
Farmer,  Charlotte. 

There  are  some  settlers  who  have  gone  into  the  wilderness, 
and  who  have  in  a  i'ew  years,  by  the  improvement  of  the  land 
alone,  acquired  not  only  competency  but  comfort.  Industrious 
farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their  business  have, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  commerce,  and  the  failure  of 
"  e  crops,  improved  in  their  circumstances. — Mr. West- 
morland. 

Farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their  business 
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have,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  they  have  undergone, 
improved  their  circumstances. — R.  K.  Gilbert,  Westmorland 
There  is  a  settlement  called  the  Irish  Settlement,  who  are  as 
poor  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  more  land 
cleared  than  was  ten  year  ago.  There  is  another  called  the 
Golden  Mountain  Settlement,  where  the  people  began  poor 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  who  are  now  Jiving  well,  and  are  quite 
independent.  Farmers  who  attended  exclusively  to  their  busi- 
ness were  enabled  to  withstand  the  shock  of  bad  times  better 
than  any  other  people  in  this  district.— Howard  D.  Charters, 
Westmorland. 

Persons  with  small  farms,  good  land,  and  small  families, 
and  also  persons  with  large  farms,  who  have  plenty  of  help 
within  themselves,  and  little  or  no  wages  to  pay,  who  have 
been  industrious  and  prudent,  have  improved  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  but  even  they,  at  the  present  time  complain  that  they 
cannot  make  ends  moet. — The  farmer's  interest  generally  is  in 
a  very  depressed  state. — Robt.  B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  the  Province  till  within  a  few 
years  past,  such  farmers  as  were  attentive  to  their  business 
were  generally  in  improving  and  comfortable  circumstances. 
Lumbering  and  pursuits  of  that  nature,  have  operated  to  a 
limited  extent  in  producing  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  I 
habits  of  the  people  ;  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  operation  of  free  trade  principles,  have  caused 
much  distress  and  privation  amongst  the  agriculturists. —  Wm 
Crane,  Westmorland. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  solely  to  their  own 
business  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  improved  in  their  circum 
stances. — C.  Dixon,  SVestmorland. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  to  their  business 
attentively  have,  in  many  cases,  improved  in  their  circum- 
stances.— John  Trenholm,  Westmorland. 

The  new  settlers  in  this  section  of  the  County  of  Westmor- 
land are  most  thriving,  particularly  those  who  have  attended 
to  their  agricultural  avocations. — Alex.  Munro,  Westmorland. 
Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their 
business  have,  without  exception,  improved  in  their  circum- 
stances.— George  Otty,  King's. 

From  my  personal  knowledge,  I  can  enumerate  several  set- 
tlements inhabited  by  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, who  have  within  the  last  fifteen  years  realized  what  may 
be  termed  an  independence — say  property  worth  from  £300  to 
£1200— besides  bringing  up  large  families.  Mechanics,  when 
settled  in  country  districts,  soon  become  proprietors  of  land. 
— A.  C.  Evanson,  King's, 

I  know  of  many  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their 
farms  have  become  independent.  I  am  acquainted  with  an 
Englishman  who  lived  a  servant  with  my  father  about  20 
years  ago,  who  is  now  worth  £800,  and  when  he  commenced 
had  not  more  than  one  year's  wages. — Henry  Hayward, 
King's. 

In  King's  County  there  are  to  be  found  many  settlements 
grown  up,  and  still  progressing,  comparatively  in  a  very  short 
time— some  of  the  inhabitants  doing  very  well,  others  not  so 
well,  but  all  possessing  independent  properties,  and  notwith- 
standing 5  years  failure  of  the  crops,  still  making  a  comfortable 
living.  There  are  the  upper  part  of  the  Mill  Stream,  the  Camp- 
bell, English,  Irish,  New  Cork,  New  Bottle,  Upper,  Dutch 
Valley,  &c.  Many  have  not  been  settled  more  than  8  or  10 
years  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  men  began  with  nothing  but 
their  axe,  or  at  furthest,  one  year's  wages  ;  all  of  them  are 
now  doing  well.— Thomas  Beer,  King's. 

There  are  very  many  farmers  who  by  attending  steadily  to 
their  profession,  have  made  themselves  and  families  com- 
fortable, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  man  who 
minds  his  business  and  understands  it,  will  always  thrive.  1 
must  here  observe,  that  a  crying  evil  is  the  too  general  dis- 
posal of  the  wholesome  farm  produce  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  a;:d 
substance  for  foreign  grown  food,  &c. — Andrew  Aiton, 
King's. 

We  have  a  neighbour  who  emigrated  from  England  some 
twenty  five  years  ago,  with  eight  sons  and  a  capital  of  about 
£300  ;  purchased  a  farm  ;  now  the  sons  all  own  farms,  vaiue 
in  the  aggregate  £3000.  Also  a  number  of  individuals  emi- 
grated from  England  some  twenty  years  since,  with  little  save 
themselves  and  companions,  located  in  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, aided  by  nothing  but  their  perseverance  and  industry', 
now  constitute  a  flourishing  settlement,  enjoying  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  competency  and  comfort.  Sober  and  industrious 
farmers  have  invariably  accumulaled  property.— Matthew 
M'Leod,  King's. 

Steady  industrious  settlers  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
farming,  and  attended  exclusively  to  their  business,  have 
manifestly  improved  in  their  circumstances.  It  is  always 
observable  that  tradesmen  who  have  bought  land,  make  but 


poor  settlers;  being  unskilful  in  the  art  of  farming,  they  get 
discouraged,  sell  their  lands,  and  gooff. — Daniel M'Lauchlan. 
King's. 

This  place  was  settled  about  the  year  1814,  by  persons  of 
no  capital ;  those  persons  have  raised  large  families,  settled 
them,  and  are  now  worth  from  10  to  £1500.  All  those  who 
have  attended  exclusively  to  their  business,  have  had  success 
in  farming. — Wm.  Keith.  King's. 

Most  all  the  settlers  in  this  district  were  poor  emigrants,  and 
from  industry  on  their  farms  have,  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  acquired  property  worth  from  3  to  £400,  and  are 
living  very  comfortably.  Settlers  in  this  distcict  should  pay 
exclusive  attention  to  their  farms  and  not  enter  into  lumber- 
ing pursuits. — Daniel  Smith,  Queen's. 

There  are  several  prosperous  settlements  in  the  rear  of 
Gagetown.  Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclu- 
sively to  their  business,  have  improved  their  circumstances.— 
Reverend  Allan  Coster,  Queen's. 

Every  industrious  farmer  has  progressed  who  has  attended 
solely  to  his  farm  ;  the  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  energy 
and  unceasing  industry,  with  proper  means. — John  Robert- 
son, Queen's. 

Several  settlements  situated  in  the -western  section  of 
Queen's  County,  more  than  two  thirds  of  these  settlers  hav- 
ing emigrated  "fiom  the  old  countries,  within  20  years  have 
rendered  their  circumstances  comfortable,  reflecting  much 
credit  on  their  industrious  habits.  Industrious  farmers  who 
attend  exclusively  to  their  business,  have  prospered  more  than 
any  other  class  that  I  know  of.— Wm.  Reed,  Queen's. 

I  know  of  several  persons  who  settled  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing settlement  without  capital,  who  are  now  well  off.  Mr. 
Inch,  (from  Ireland,)  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Settlement,  set- 
tled on  100  acres  of  wild  land,  about  20  years  since,  and  now 
owns  three  farms,  in  all  600  acres  well  improved.  Mr.  James 
Mahood,  in  the  Coothill  Settlement,  began  on  wild  land 
without  any  capital  22  years  since,  and  at  his  death  in  1.847, 
his  property  was  valued  at  £800,  and  no  doubt  was  worth 
£1000.— Samual  Mahood,  Queenrs. 

A  settlement  of  emigrants  from  Yorkshire,  (England)  was 
commenced  in  181  ft,  in  Queen's  County,  and  on  seeing  it  in 
1837,  I  was  highly  gratified  in  seeing  a  well  settled  district, 
intersected  with  good  roads,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
fields  and  orchards.  The  Harvey  and  Cork  Settlements  on 
the  Saint  Stephen  Road,  as  well  as  some  on  the  borders  of  the 
Magaguadavic  River,  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Persons 
attending  exclusively  to  farming  have  seldom  failed  to  improve 
their  circumstances. — C.  L.  Hatheway,  Sunbury. 

The  settlement  in  the  rear  of  this  district  was  commenced 
about  25  years  ago— has  made  but  slow  pi  ogress,  and  is  poor. 
Our  River  farmers  have  the  most  of  them  improved  in  their 
circumstances  until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  most  of 
them  do  something  in  the  lumber  way.  The  potato  rot  has 
been  a  great  drawback  to  both  rich  and  poor. — Nathaniel 
Hubbard,  Sunbury. 

There  are  several  back  settlements  in  this  County,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  emigrants  fiom  the  old  country,  who  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  capital,  were  compelled  occasionally  to  hire 
out  and  get  lumber  until  their  land  was  sufficiently  cleared 
to  live  on.  Those  who  attend  to  their  business  improve  in 
their  circumstances. — Charles  H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

Farmers  who  have  attended  to  their  business,  and  been 
economical  and  industrious,  have  improved  their  circumstan- 
ces.— Charles  Harrison,  Sunbury. 

1  have  known  several  industrious  farmers  who  have  attended 
exclusively  to  their  business,  who  have  very  much  improved 
n  their  circumstances,  until  the  almost  general  failure  of  the 
crops,  but  who,  if  the  crops  continue  to  be  as  good  as  they 
were  this  year,  will,  I  doubt  not,  go  on  as  prosperously  as 
formerly. — Edward  Simonds,  York. 

There  have  been  many  men  in  this  County  and  Prorinee 
who  came  without  any  money,  and  by  getting:  farms  on  the 
shares,  or  at  high  rent,  have  raised  large  families,  and  have 
made  money  to  bay  that  farm  or  another  as  good  in  ten  years. 
The  Harvey  settlers  were  men  who  came  to  this   country 

thout  any  experience  in  clearing  the  forest,  but  who  have 
made  a  good  settlement  and  comfortable  homes.  Take  ten 
years  together,  and  you  -will  find  the  farmers  the  best  off. — 
John  H.  Reid,  York. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  were  lum- 
berers before  they  were  farmers,  and  it  was  by  lumbering  they 
got  their  farms  stocked,  &c.  ;  but  that  lumbering  or  an y  other 
occupation  is  incompatible  with  profitable  farming,  is  evi- 
dent enough.  I  know  one  or  two  farmers  who,  by  industry 
and  attention  to  their  farms,  have  materially  bettered  their  cir- 

mstances,  but  farming  on  the  whole  is  not  a  thriving  busi- 
ness.    I  am  inclined,  however,  to  ascribe  the  failure  rather  to  sl 
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want  of  system  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  than  to 
anv  inherent  defect  in  the  climate  or  the   soil. — Robt.  Graj 
York.  .          . 

Wherever  farmers  have  applied  themselves  exclusively  to 
farming  they  have,  when  the  land  was  of  a  fair  quality,  not 
only  become  comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  but  many  are 
quite  independent. —  Wm.  Wilmot,  York. 

1  know  numbers  of  settlers,  chiefly  emigrants,  who  have 
gone  yito  the  wilderness,  taken  upland,  have  now  good  clear 
i*arm>,-good  buildings,  and  are  very  comfortable.  I  know  many 
industrious  farmers  who  have  principally  attended  to  their 
business  who  are  now  in  comfortable  circumstances,— James 
Sutherland,  York. 

The  Cardigan,  Tay,  Woodlands,  &c.  Settlements,  all  with 
in  a  few  miles  of  the  residence  I  have  built  for  my  family,  are, 
without  exception,  making  progress  varied  by  the  habits  ot 
the  respective  settlers,  I  know  of  no  instance  of  an  indus- 
trious and  sober  farmer,  contented  lor  a  few  years  to  live 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  his  own  farm,  who  has  not  improved 
in  his  circumstances. —  Edwin  Jacob,  D.  D.,  York. 

Near  where  I  live  are  several  back  settlements  ;  those  that 
have  been  industrious  and  prudent  have  made  much  progress, 
and  in  general  have  done  well,  have  cleared  up  large  fields  and 
raised  plenty  of  grain,  in  fact  have  done  better  than  those  set- 
tled along  the  rivet.  Farmers  who  have  well  attended  their 
farm*,  have  in  all  cases  improved  in  wealth,  some  more  and 
some  less,  but  all  improved.  Farmers  who  went  lumbering, 
of  course  neglected  their  farms,  and  three-fourths  of  them 
have  sunk  their  farms  and  much  more. — Israel  Parent,  York. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their 
business  have  in  every  instance  improved  in  their  circumstan- 
ces.— Wm.  Dow,  York. 

1  know  many  single  men  who  came  here  pennyless,  and 
within  fifteen  years  have  fine  farms  of  their  own,  well  stocked, 
and  are  now  with  their  families  living  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
Industrious  farmers,  or  even  men  who  were  no  farmers,  who 
attend  exclusively  to  the  business,  invariably  improved  in 
their  circumstances.  If  you  see  a  farmer  going  back  in  the 
■world  you  need  not  ask  why — he  has  left  his  farming  and  in 
his  haste  to  get  rich  has  taken  to  lumbering. — James  Rankin, 
Carleton. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  theit 
business  are  doing  well. — James  L.  Piekett,  Carleton. 

Several  settlers  who  commenced  with  little  or  no  capital  six 
years  ago,  are  now  independent,  and  the  wilderness  is  last  dis- 
appearing around  them.  All  who  have  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  Agriculture  have,  without  exception,  improved  in 
their  circumstances. — John  Smith,  Albert. 

Persons  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their  farms,  and 
who  have  pursued  an  economical  and  industrious  course,  have 
in  most  instances  been  so  far  successful  as  to  be  quite  comfor- 
table.—W.  H.  Steves,  Albert. 

There  are  several  settlements  in  this  County  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state  ;  and  1  know  some  settlers  who  went  into  the 
woods  destitute  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  who  are  now  in  a 
very  comfortable  condition,  out  of  debt  and  doing  well. 
Farmers  in  this  County  who  have  attended  solely  to  their 
farms,  and  have  been  industrious,  have  invariably  improved 
in  their  circumstances,  while  others  who  have  had  better 
farms  and  greater  facilities  for  farming,  that  have  neglected 
their  farms  and  bestowed  their  attention  on  saw  mills,  are  in 
debt. — John  Lewis,  Albert. 

There  are  several  settlements  in  this  County  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state ;  and  I  know  some  settlers  destitute  ten  or  fifteen 
years  since,  who  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  Farmers  who 
have  been  industrious  in  this  County  have  made  great  im- 
provements.— Wm.  Wallace,  Albert. 

With  regard  to  particular  settlers,  I  am  acquainted  with 
persons  who  with  very  little  assistance,  together  with  their 
own  industry,  have  settled  on  new  farms  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  five  years,  who  now  are  in  good  circumstances.  In- 
dustrious farmers  who  have  attended  to  their/arms  exclusively 
have  invariably  improved  in  their  circumstances. — John 
M'Latchy,  Albert. 

There  is  a  settlement  a  little  distance  from  me.  composed 
exclusively  of  Scotch  emigrants  and  their  descendants  ;  they 
arrived  about  30  years  ago  worth  comparatively  nothing;  thev 
choose  land  rather  fertile,  a  short  distance  from  the  central  or 
Shire  Town  of  the  County,  thus  affording  a  ready  access  to 
it;  worked  as  industrious  and  indefatigable  Scotchmen  work; 
have  now  extensive  and  cleared  farms  ;  and  brought  up  and 
educated  families,  even  to  grandchildren.  Experience  in  this 
County  proves  this,  whoever  years  ago  made  his  farm  his  chiet 
business,  the  centre  to  which  other  things  tended,  and  took 
an  honest  advantage  of  lumbering  folly  ;  cut  a  few  logs  on  his 


own  land  ;  worked  for  high  wages  then  given  ;  sold  produce 
at  high  prices  then  given  ;  is  now  in  the  independent,  proud, 
enviable  position  which  every  person  should  aspire  to. — Joseph 
C.  Wheten,  Kent. 

I  know  of  many  thriving  settlements  and  settlers  in  this 
County  whose  farms  are  now  worth  £100  to  £500  each,  and 
many  of  whom,  when  they  first  went  there  could  not  command 
£10  from  their  own  resources,  and  are  now  living  in  compa- 
rative ease  and  independence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are 
living  in  affluence  as  many  farmers  do  in  the  old  countries. — 
J.  G.  G.  Layton,  Kent. 

Industrious  farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  farm- 
ing have  invariably  done  well.  Persons  of  this  character  who 
began  Avithout  any  capital  some  twenty  years  ago  to  clear  and 
cultivate  lots  of  land  which  they  purchased  from  Government, 
have  become  comparatively  independent — that  is,  they  have 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  a  part  of  their  lots  from  its  wilderness 
condition,  and  converting  them  into  cultivated  farms  of  thirty 
to  eighty  acres,  well  stocked,  and  free  lrom  any  incumbrance. 
James  Caie,  Northumberland. 

Where  settlements  have  been  occupied  exclusively  in  farm- 
ing, they  have  invariably  improved  beyond  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Every  industrious  farmer  who  has  given  the  busi- 
ness his  exclusive  attention,  has  uniformly  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances and  become  independent. — John  Porter,  Nor- 
thumberland. 

There  are  many  instances  of  individual  farmers  who  came 
to  this  Country  itr  a  state  of  almost  positive  destitution,  who 
in  twelve  to  eighteen  years  placed  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions  in  comparative  independence.  The  settlements  of 
Salmon  Beach,  New  Bandon,  and  Kinsale,  afford  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  prosperity  tthat  can  be  secured  by 
steady  industry  in  this  country.  No  farmers  have  improved 
permanently  but  those  who  attended  exclusively  to  their  farms 
and  persevered. — Henry  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester. 

Farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their  business 
have  improved  very  much  in  their  circumstances. — E.Lockhart, 
Gloucester. 

There  is  a  settlement  principally  of  Irish  at  Belledune,  who 
being  inconveniently  settled  for  lumbering,  attended  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  land,  and  became  comfortable  and  independent  in 
their  circumstances.  I  have  not  within  the  last  ten  years 
known  any  person  who  attended  exclusively  to  farming  indus- 
triously, that  had  not  improved  in  his  circumstances. — Dugald 
Stewart,  Restigouche. 

The  above  mass  of  testimony  I  consider  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  the  publication  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
much  use  to  tbe  Province.  Though  varied  in  expres- 
sion, it  has  all  one  main  tendency,  which  could  not  be 
strengthened  by  any  remarks  of  mine.  In  no  country 
of  Europe  can  it  be  said,  as  the  above  extracts,  and 
nearly  all  the  verbal  opinions  I  have  received,  say  of 
Mew  Brunswick, — "  that  every  industrious  person  who 
lias  attended  solely  to  this  business  has  done  well  in 
farming." 

III.  The  class  of  persons  who  ought  now  to  come \ 
and  the  encouragement  they  arc  likely  to  meet  ivith  in 
different  parts  of  the  Provtnce. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  aud  have  heard  from  settlers  of  a  few  years 
standing,  ought  not  to  come  to  New  Brunswick,  per- 
haps to  no  new  country  like  this. 

First,  those  who  are  well  or  comfortably  off  at  home. 

Second,  those  who  are  afraid  of  hard  work,  or  are 
likely  to  be  discouraged  by  early  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. 

Third,  those  to  whom  a  severe  winter,  in  a  healthy 
climate,  is  a  matter  of  dread. 

Of  the  numerous  persons  in  the  old  countries  who 
do  not  fall  under  any  of  these  classes,  those  who  know 
a  little  of  firming  are  most  desirable  and  will  succeed 
best.  If  they  are  labouring  men,  they  ought  to  be 
content  with  moderate  wages  for  a  year  or  two  till  they 
feel  their  way  in  the  country,  and  learn  where  they 
can  best  settle  themselves  on  farms  of  their  own,  which 
on  the  wild  or  new  lands  can  be  bought  for  three  or 
four  shillings  an  acre,  including  all  expenses.     If  he 
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possess  £200  or  £300  of  capital,  he  will  settle  him 
self  more  readily  on  a  farm  already  partially  cleared, 
which  he  will  have  many  opportunities  of  buying  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  following  extracts  contain  the  opinions  of  prac- 
tical and  experienced  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
as  to  the  demand  for  emigrants  in  their  several  locali 
ties — the  class  of  men  who  should  be  recommended  to 
come — and  the  price  at  which  partially  cleared  farm? 
could  be  more  or  less  readily  purchased  : — 

A  sober  industrious  class  of  emigrants,  especially  with  a  lit- 
tle capital,  might  come  to  this  country  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  the  country.  Up-land  farms,  buildings  included, 
with  one  quarter  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation,  could  be  pur- 
chased at  from  10s.  to  50s. per  acre — few  farms  are  rented,  but 
could  be  procured  at  from  <£5  to  £10  per  annum,  per  100  acres. 
— D  B.  Stevens,  Saint  John. 

I  think  if  there  was  a  good  industrious  class  of  emigrants  to 
come  out  to  this  country,  they  might  do  very  well  for  themselves 
and  the  public.  In  this  country  we  have  generally  had  the 
very  poorest  emigrants  to  stop  among  us.  We  require  good 
industrious  men  with  some  capital. — Joseph  Walton.  Charlotte. 

From  the  experience  of  thirty  years  devoted  exclusively  to 
farming  pursuits,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  nothing 
in  the  soil  or  climate  of  this  country  to  prevent  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  man  from  being  amply  remunerated  for  th 
capital  and  labour  expended  in  cultivating  the  soil.  Cleared 
farms,  can  be  purchased  very  low  at  present,  from  one  to  three 
pounds  per  acre,  often  with  comfortable  buildings.  Farms 
frequently  rent  at  the  halves*  in  this  county,  the  landlord  stock- 
ing the  farm  ;  rents  are  generally  low  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  the  land. — David  Mowatt,  Charlotte. 

With  respect  to  emigration,  farmers  with  a  small  capital 
would  do  well,  say  from  £200  to  ,£500.  Good  farm  servants 
are  much  wanted,  and  would  obtain  from  £16  to  £20  per 
year  and  found. — James  Stevenson,  Charlotte. 

The  industrious  farmer  with  even  a  moderate  capital  is  the 
class  required  by  the  Province ;  also  the  sober,  industrious 
mechanic,  even  without  capital.  Land  partly  cleared,  fenced, 
and  good  dwellings,  &c,  is  worth  about  £300  to  £400  per  one 
hundred  acres  ;  uncleared  land  from  5s.  to  30s.  per  acre.  In 
all  cases  convenience  to  market  is  to  be  considered. — John 
Mann,  Junior,  Charlotte. 

The  land  is  productive,  easily  tilled,  sea  manure  abundant, 
and  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  the  Province  available 
at  a  small  expense  of  carriage  by  water,  and  fish  abundant. 
Small  farmers  or  labourers  who  are  i  'dustriousand  persevering, 
and  who  have  means  of  getting  over  the  first  difficulty  of  making 
new  settlements  may  be  recommended  to  come  The  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  earn  an  easy  livelihood  by  fishing,  but  the 
few  who  farm  exclusively  have  done  remarkably  well. — John 
Farmer,  Charlotte. 

It  is  rather  favourable  to  immigration  in  this  district.  Those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  and  those  who  are  industrious  are 
the  persons  who  are  best  calculated  for  this  district,  as  all  the 
emigrants  who  have  come  here  for  three  years,  were  nothing 
less  than  paupers.  A  farm  of  200  acres  of  upland,  and  thirty 
acres  cleared,  with  twenty  five  acres  of  marsh,  will  rent  for 
about  £20,  and  sell  for  £600  on  credit— Howard  D.  Charters, 
Westmorland. 

In  my  opinion  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  immigration  into 
this  district ;  we  have  now  a  dense  population,  and  the  question 
is  frequently  asked,  where  is  the  rising  generation  to  obtain 
land  on  which  to  make  a  living.  Labouring  men  might  be  ad- 
vised to  come  if  it  was  not  for  our  long  winters,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  summer  season  that  farmers  can  employ  them,  con- 
sequently, as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  they  must  leave  for 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  If  any  come,  capitalists  would 
be  the  best,  as  there  are  a  number  of  farms  for  sale;  cleared 
farms  could  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  land  has  depre- 
ciated in  value  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years. — Robert  B.  Chapman,  Westmorland. 

Nothing  favourable  of  any  class  under  present  circumstances ; 
farms  are  low  for  ready  money. — R.  B.  C.  Weldon,  Westmor- 
land. 

Persons  disposed  to  immigrate  to  this  Province  will  find 
abundance  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  which  canbe  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms.  Persons  possessing  some  capital  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  the  Province, 
than  the  class  of  emigrants  that,  we  have  had  heretofore.      Im- 
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proved  land  can  be  had  on  moderate  terms  either  to  rent  or  to 
purchase. — Wm.  Crane,  Westmorland. 

With  regard  to  emigration  into  this  country,  the  main  thing 
tb  be  done  in  my  opinion  is  to  keep  the  natural  born  subjects 
from  going  away  to  the  United  States  ;  if  they  could  be  encou- 
raged to  settle,  and  in  fact  have  any  prospect  of  making  a  com- 
fortable livelihood,  the  country  would  soon  be  settled  without 
any  emigration. — Charles  Dixon,  Westmorland. 

A  few  skilful  agricultural  settlers  would  be  an  advantage  to 
this  settlement,  and  very  likely  be  advantageous  to  the  e&tgrant 
himself. — John  Trenholm,  Westmorland. 

Be  highly  beneficial — those  who  possess  pecuniary  means — 
not  many  to  rent,  but  purchases  could  be  made  at  very  low 
prices. — Alex.  Mann,  Westmorland. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  good  land  yet  unoccupied  suit- 
able for  settlement.  It  is  desirable  that  new  settlers  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  also  possess  a  small 
capital,  say  from  £50  to  £200,  which  would  assist  in  their 
comfortable  support  until  they  were  enabled  to  receive  a  return 
for  their  labour  on  the  land.  The  value  of  100  acre  farms,  with 
about  20  acres  cleared,  will  be  from  £100  to  £300,  varying  as 
io  situation,  goodness  of  soil,  and  other  local  circumstances. — 
Joseph  Avard,  Westmorland. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  get  men  of  industrious  habits  and 
some  capital.  The  price  of  farms  from  £2  to  £7  per  acre ; 
Rent  from  £20  to  £50  for  farms  of  about  200  acres. — George 
Otty,  King's. 

I  have  always  viewed  emigration  in  a  favourable  light,  both 
as  regards  the  emigrant  and  the  benefit  to  the  Province  at  large. 
Farms  can  be  had  to  rent,  or  on  shares,  at  a  moderate  rate. 
The  class  of  men  best  calculated  to  settle  in  New  Brunswick, 
are  small  farmers,  with  a  capital  from  £50  to  £500  ;  mechanics 
and  labourers.  The  man  with  small  means  can  obtain  a  farm 
partially  cleared  to  suit  those  means. — A.  C.  Evanson,  King's. 

None  will  succeed  except  such  as  are  able  to  purchase  a  good 
farm,  the  price  of  which  varies  according  to  improvements  and 
quantity  of  level  land,  say  from  £500  to  £2000.— Henry  Hay- 
ward,  King's. 

Sober,  industrious,  patient  labouring  men  may  at  all  times 
be  advised  to  come  to  any  part  of  New  Brunswick,  they  are 
always  sure  to  be  employed,  particularly  if  not  exorbitant  in 
their  expectations  and  demands.  Farms  vary  in  value  very 
much,  depending  on  the  times,  local  situation,  quality  of  the 
soil,  &c.  Cleared  intervale  farms  will  fetch  from  £10  to  £15 
per  acre,  upland  farms  from  £3  to  £6,  but  are  frequently  sold 
by  the  lump  at  from  £50  to  £1000  ;  the  general  mode  of  rating 
is  £l  for  every  ton  of  hay  cut  on  the  farm. — Thos.  Beer,  King's. 

The  great  evil  of  labouring  men  coming  to  this  Province  with 
their  families,  that  when  they  arrive  they  know  not  where  to 
go;  there  is  no  efficient  guide  or  directory  to  be  got,  and  unless 
they  have  friends  previously  settled  who  will  aid  them,  their 
means  are  exhausted  before  they  find  a  suitable  location,  or 
build  a  cottage,  or  prepare  for  the  winter  ;  the  same  will  apply 
to  those  of  capital.  Had  the  same  man  come  out  bofore  his 
family,  and  taken  a  look  round,  the  upshot  would  have  been 
different,  whether  as  regards  actual  purchase,  or  the  leasing  of 
a  farm.  Cleared  farms  can  always  be  obtained  either  on  lease 
or  by  purchase  ;  the  general  standard  per  annum  is  £l  for  every 
ton  of  hay  the  place  cuts;  price  of  farms  £600  to  £900. — An- 
drew Aiton,  King's. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  actually  in  favour  of  emigration,  ne- 
vertheless the  soil  is  good  and  the  climate  healthy,  so  that 
industrious  emigrants  of  a  certain  class  might,  (as  some  others 
have  already  done,)  better  their  condition.  The  only  class  of 
men  fit  for  this  quarter,  are  intelligent,  enterprising  farmers  of 
some  capital,  who  could  always  find  farms  partly  cultivated, 
very  reasonable.  The  value  of  farms  for  sale  differs  according 
to  local  situation,  quality,  &c.  Intervale  farms  of  200  to  300 
acres,  with  good  buildings,  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than 
£1000  to  £1500,  but  tolerable  highland  farms  of  200  or  300 
acres,  can  be  bought  for  £300  to  £400. — D.  M'Lauchlan,  King's. 

I  think  emigration  would  be  profitable  in  this  district.  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  capitalists  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Pro- 
vince and  also  to  themselves.  Cleared  land  is  worth  £5  per 
acre. — Wm.  Keith,  King's 

A  man  with  a  small  capital  and  two  or  three  sons,  might 
settle  in  this  district  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  the  Pro- 
vince. No  cleared  land  for  sale  or  lease,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  good  wilderness  land  can  be  purchased  for  about  2s.  6d.  per 
acre. — Daniel  S.  Smith,  Queen's. 

Farmers  possessing  from  £200  to  £500  might  be  advised  to 
come,  also  farm  labourers  of  all  kinds.  Land  altogether  cleared 
sells  commonly  for  £5  per  acre,  partially  cleared,  for  £2  per 
acre  ;  land  rents  for  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost.— Allan  Cos- 
ter, Queen's. 
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/[  There  can  be  but  little  said  in  favour  of  immigration.  The 
onlv  class  of  men  who  could  be  encouraged  are  those  who  could 
purchase  farms.  The  value  of  land  varies  from  20s.  to  30s.  per. 
acre. — John  Robertson,  Queen's. 

Young  men  with  small  capital  and  industrious  habits  might 
be  advised  to  come.  Farms  from  £100  to  £200.  Good  farms 
rent  for  £25,— Elijah  A.  Perkins,  dueen's. 

No  favourable  inducements  can  be  reasonably  advanced  in 
favour  of  immigration  to  this  district,  no  lands  being  owned  by 
I  government  in  this  part  of  (iueen's  County.  Improved  farms 
will  command  from  £l  to  £5  per  acre.  It  is  the  prevailing 
custom  where  farms  are  let,  for  each  party  to  find  half  the  stock 
and  half  the  seed,  the  person  taking  the  farm  to  perform  all  the 
labour  :  the  hay  is  never  divided,  but  kept  for  the  joint  stock, 
— William  Reed,  dueen's. 

Farmers  possessed  of  a  small  capital,  of  sober,  industrious 
habits,  or  mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  house  carpenters,  might  do  well.  Improved  farms  sell  for 
25s.  to  40s.  per  acre,  and  rent  from  £10  to  £23,  according  to 
the  stock  they  can  keep. — Samuel  Mahood,  dueen's. 

Immigrants  have  arrived  here  and  succeeded  in  becoming 
freeholders,  setting  an  example  of  economy  and  industry,  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  are  annually  extending  their  improvements. 
Healthy  persons  from  rural  districts,  whether  male  or  female, 
young,  and  of  good  character  and  temperate  habits,  also  agri- 
cultural capitalists  who  would  be  able  to  purchase  partly  im- 
proved farms  for  less  than  the  improvement  cost,  could  hardly 
fail  to  benefit  themselves  and  the  Province.  Farms  are  some- 
times rented  for  half  the  produce,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  stock.  Upland  farms  of  200  acres,  with  buildings 
and  20  acres  cleared,  sell  from  £100  to  £150. — C.  L.  Hatheway 
Sunbury. 

The  working  class  of  men  would  be  useful  at  30s.  per  montl 
in  the  summer,  and  20s.  in  winter,  but  just  as  few  even  at  that 
price  in  winter  as  possible.  A  farm  of  100  acres,  25  of  it  cleared, 
situated  on  the  River  Saint  John,  with  necessary  buildings, 
worth  £300,  and  the  rent  say  £20  per  year. — Nathaniel  Hub- 
bard, Sunbury. 

I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  immigration  conducted  upon 
the  old  system.  I  think  a  few  industrious  farmers,  possessed 
of  small  capital,  might  invest  their  money  to  good  advantage  in 
this  country.  They  might  purchase  lands  in  the  back  settle- 
ments, partially  cleared,  at  from  £100  to  £250,  or  if  they 
wished  to  rent,  by  having  money  to  stock  the  farm  and  buy 
implements,  they  could  work  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than 
if  they  commenced,  as  they  generally  do,  with  nothing. — Chas. 
H.  Clowes,  Sunbury. 

The  best  class  of  men  would  be  farmers  with  small  capital, 
say  from  £250  to  £1000.  Cleared  farms  (except  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Towns,)  generally  rent  at  the  rate  of  20s,  for  every  ton  ol 
hay  they  will  cut. — Edward  Simonds,  York. 

Immigration  has  been  confined  to  two  sorts  of  emigrants, 
viz  : — young  men  of  no  experience  in  any  sort  of  business,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  farming,  spend  their  money  in  extrava- 
gant living,  and  then  to  please  their  Governors  at  home,  put  all 
the  blame  on  farming :  the  second  class  are  poor  labourers, 
who  are  the  best  for  the  country,  if  people  had  capital  to  em- 
ploy them.  The  class  I  would  recommend  is  the  practical 
farmer  with  capital.  The  value  of  upland  farms,  with  improve- 
ments. £l  per  acre — Island  lands  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre. 
Farms  can  be  had  at  any  price. — J.  H.  Reid,  York. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  cli- 
mate, or  the  people,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  need 
deter  any  person  from  coming  here,  but  just  the  reverse  ;  steady 
industrious  agricultural  labourers,  and  small  farmers  with 
working  families,  would  get  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  for  their  labour  here  than  they  would  do  at  home,  and 
might  soon  place  themselves  in  a  comfortable  position.  Far- 
mers with  capital  would  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  Province.-^ 
Robert  Gray,  York. 

The  most  of  the  emigrants  that  come  to  this  Province  are 
from  Ireland,  and  many  of  them  are  as  awkward  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  a  farm,  and  cannot  use  any  tool  but  the  spade  or 
shovel.  We  know  of  no  class  of  emigrants  that  would  be  a 
greater  acquisition,  under  our  peculiar  circumstances,  than  so- 
ber, practical  and  industrious  farmers,  with  a  small  capital  at 
least,  as  there  are  so  many  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, the  present  owners  of  which  have  become  embarrassed 
and  who  must  soon  sell  at  a  nominal  price.  Farms  are  often 
let  to  the  halves,  the  landlord  furnishes  the  stock,  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  half  of  the  seed  required.  In  this  instance 
the  teuant  has  a  decided  advantage,  while  the  landlord  often 
receives  a  very  small  interest  for  the  capital  expended. — Wm. 
Wilmot,  York. 
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Farmers  and  farming  men  are  very  much  wanted — it  is  here 
the  same  as  in  other  countries,  some  get  on  well,  and  some  do 
very  well,  and  some  again  do  very  badly.  Some  farmers  in 
this  district  came  here  possessing  nothing,  and  now  have  com- 
fortable farms,  on  which,  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  skill  (still 
being  applied,)  they  live  decently.  Fanns  can  be  bought 
partly  cleared,  partly  under  the  plough,  remainder  in  woods, 
from  £60  to  £700.— Robert  D.  James,"  York. 

Men  who  wish  to  settle  on  lands  in  this  country  can  do  very 
well.  Farmers  of  capital  and  enterprise  will  benefit  both 
themselves  and  the  Province. — James  Sutherland,  York. 

Immigration  to  the  Cardigan  district  may  be  unhesitatingly 
recommended.  The  class  of  men  who  may  be  advised  to  come 
from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  consists  of  the  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, frugal  peasantry,  with  means  adequate  to  their  set- 
tlement and  support  for  the  first  year.  A  farmer  intending  to 
purchase  should  bring  with  him  not  less  than  £100  clear  of  all 
travelling  expenses  ;  an  intending  tenant  may  succeed  with 
£50.  Cleared  farms  of  200  acres  each  may  be  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  acre  for  the  land  under  the  plough,  and 
from  5s.  to  20s.  for  the  remaining  forest. — Edwin  Jacob,  D.D., 
York. 

Men  of  capital  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  Im- 
migrants have  not  been  very  profitable,  being  of  too  low  a  class 
— they  should  be  men  of  good  habits,  moral  and  industrious. 
English  and  Scotch  are  the  best  settlers  and  by  far  the  best 
farmers,  they  know  best  how  to  work  on  farms.  A  farm  of 
300  or  400  acres,  with  good  buildings  and  improvements,  gene- 
rally sell  from  £600  to  £1000,  and  generally  rent  for  more  than 
the  interest  of  the  real  value. — Israel  Parent,  York. 

This  district  is  an  excellent  opening  for  emigrants,  as  the 
land  is  much  neglected  by  lumbering,  and  the  proprietors  ge- 
nerally in  debt,  consequently  land  is  sold  for  much  less  than 
its  real  value.  Industrious  scientific  farmers,  with  not  less 
than  £200,  may  be  advised  to  come.  Farms  with  an  equal 
portion  of  cleared  and  wood  land,  with  buildings,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  from  £l  to  £3  per  acre  ;  the  general  rent  amounts 
to  about  the  interest  of  the  purchase  money. — William  Dow, 
York. 

Facts  might  be  produced  to  prove  that  this  district  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  Province  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  every 
man  who  is  frugal  and  industrious,  a  fair  competency  is  before 
him.  There  are  two  classes  who  may  come,  with  certainty  of 
success,  if  they  are  only  careful  and  persevering. — 1st.  Agri- 
cultural labourers,  of  whom  we  are  in  great  want ;  2d.  Men 
acquainted  with  farming  and  possessed  of  a  small  capital,  say 
from  £100  to  £500,  they  could  purchase  a  farm  with  from  20 
to  100  acres  cleared,  and  at  once  enjoy  all  the  rough  comforts 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Farms  of  100  acres,  with 
from  25  to  30  acres  cleared,  can  be  had  for  about  £120,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  quality,  and  condition,  and  situation  of 
the  soil.  The  wild  lands  in  a  good  situation,  many  prefer  to 
most  of  our  cleared  land. — James  Rankin,  Carleton. 

Iinmigration  would  be  a  very  derirable  thing  in  this  place  ; 
Scotch  or  English  farmers  may  be  advised  to  come.  Rent  for 
the  year  from  £8  to  £10  per  100  acres — for  sale  from  £l  to 
£10  per  acre  for  cleared  land. — James  L.  Pickett,  Carleton, 

Immigrants  bringing  capital  would  succeed ;  small  Capitalists 
of  steady  habits,  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  would  pro- 
bably benefit  themselves  and  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Province. 
Cleared  farms  rent  for  15s.  and  sell  for  £10  per  acre. — John 
Smith,  Albert. 

A  very  limited  number  of  emigrants  would  be  required  in 
this  district;  a  few  young  men  and  women  who  understand 
something  about  farming,  could  be  profitably  employed,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  men  with  families  who  are  in  possession  of  a 
small  capital,  say  from  £100  to  £200  ;  but  without  capital  I 
could  not  recommend  to  this  district.  In  the  whole  County  a 
considerable  number  with  capital  could  be  advantageously 
settled,  as  some  very  good  land  yet  remains  to  be  sold  by  the 
Government,  and  as  the  price  of  land  is  generally  low  and  the 
quality  good. — W.  H.  Steves,  Albert. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  small  number  of  emigrants  might  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  this  County,  as  it  would  tend  to  develope 
the  resources  of  the  country.  I  would  not  advise  any  to  come 
who  were  not  in  possession  of  a  small  capital,  to  commence  a 
new  farm,  for  to  encourage  a  class  of  persons  to  come  here  who 
are  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to 
themselves  and  the  country  also. — John  Lewis,  Albert. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  small  number  of  emigrants  might  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  this  County — I  would  advise  young  men 
and  women — who  were  in  possession  of  a  small  capital  to  ena- 
ble them  to  purchase  new  land ;  they  would  find  it  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  money  enough  to  purchase  land. — William 
Wallace,  Albert. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  immigration  into  this  County,  from  the 
mother  country,  would  tend  to  develope  and  open  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  County.  I  would  not  advise  more  to  come  into 
this  part  of  the  Province  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  a 
small  capital  to  commence  a  new  farm  ;  to  encourage  a  class 
of  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  pauperism  to  come,  would  be 
a  very  great  injury  to  themselves  and  the  County. — John 
M'Latchy,  Albert. 

I  would  remark,  that  so  far  as  a  healthy  climate,  fertile  land, 
light  taxation,  a  well  watered  country,  moderately  traversed 
with  roads,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  lands  by  making  a 
road  through  it,  is  an  inducement — such  exists  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  lor  a  year  or  two,  long  winters  are  a  serious  drawback 
to  poor  settlers,  as  there  is  but  little  work  now  in  what  they 
can  engage.  If  emigrants  would  benefit  themselves  or  the 
Province,  they  must  be  partly  young  men,  healthy,  with  firm 
hearts,  and  some  capital — capital  is  wanted  to  give  them  a 
start  in  their  new  farms,  in  improving  them,  and  to  assist  in 
their  support  till  improved.  A  settler  with  about  £100  would 
soon  become  independent;  even  450  would  give  him  a  good 
start.  Scotch  emigrants  succeed  best.  At  the  present  time 
£100  would  purchase  a  very  snug  farm,  house  and  barn,  &c.  ; 
scarcely  one  farm  in  a  hundred  is  rented. — J.  C.  Wheten,  Kent. 

Although  this  is  commonly  called  a  poor  country,  it  is  only 
because  there  are  none  among  us  who  have  grown  over  rich- 
the  reason  of  which,  I  believe,  may  be  traced  to  the  general 
independence  of  the  labouring  classes,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  poverty  hnown,  as  it  exists  in  the  older  countries. 
I  think  the  class  of  men  most  wanted  here  are  farm  labourers. 
The  value  of  cleared  farms  depends  much  upon  the  situation, 
&c. ;  say  100  acres  of  good  land,  with  20  acres  partially  cleared, 
might  be  worth  from  £75  to  £300. — J.  G.  G.  Layton,  Kent. 

Farmers  having  a  small  capital  of  £100  or  £200,  and  of  in- 
dustrious habits,  would  succeed  well  in  any  part  of  this  County  ; 
farm  servants  of  like  habits  are  much  wanted,  and  would,  with 
care  and  economy,  be  able  in  a  few  years,  to  obtain  farms,  and 
stock  them  for  themselves.  Farms  of  100  to  300  acres,  with 
one  fourth  part  cleared,  might  be  purchased  at  present,  owing 
to  a  depression  in  trade,  for  little  more  perhaps  than  20s.  per 
acre.  Farms  are  very  seldom  rented  in  this  County. — James 
Caie,  Northumberland. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  cultivated  farms  and  unculti- 
vated land  accessible  for  farmers,  either  to  purchase  or  rent. 
The  price  of  Government  land  is  low,  and  that  owned  by  indi- 
viduals can  be  had'  at  low  rates.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
bracing,  and  water  of  the  finest  description  abounds.  The  class 
of  men  intending  to  emigrate  to  this  country  should  be  indus- 
trious, persevering  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  farming  operations  of  their  own  country. — 
John  Porter,  Northumberland. 

Industrious  immigrants  are  almost  certain  of  employment  at 
fair  wages  ;  two  year's  wages  would  purchase  100  acres  of 
land,  build  a  log  hut,  and  clear  4  to  5  acres ;  with  this  properly 
managed  he  can  afterwards  support  himself,  unless  his  family 
be  very  large.  The  best  class  of  men  for  this  country  are  those 
possessing  health,  strength,  vigorous  constitution,  and  about 
£150  in  their  pockets.  Cleared  farms  can  now  be  had  very 
reasonable ;  price  varies  according  to  situation.  In  a  general 
way,  farms  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  £4  to  £6  per  acre 
for  cleared  land,  and  5s.  per  acre  for  the  woodland ;  few  or 
none  are  ever  rented  in  this  County  ;  sometimes  they  are  given 
on  shares — the  owner  gives  the  land,  the  seed,  the  use  of  horses, 
or  working  cattle  for  ploughing,  &c,  a  cow  or  more,  and  receives 
back  half  the  crop  and  in  crease. — H.  W.  Baldwin,  Gloucester. 

Employment  is  scarce,  but  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  be  sold, 
consequently  persons  well  acquainted  with  farming,  and  pos- 
sessing a  small  capital,  might  do  well,  and  benefit  the  Province. 
Farms  of  100  acres,  with  20  acres  cleared,  are  worth  from  £50 
to  £100.     Rent  is  very  low. — E.  Lockhart,  Gloucester. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  a  limited  number  of  practical 
farmers,  with  small  means,  and  farm  servants,  can  do  better 
than  in  this  County  ;  and  I  may  add,  as  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
abounds  with  fish  of  various  sorts,  men  who  understand  taking 
and  curing  fish  on  the  West  Highlands,  will  also  do  well. 
Farms  partially  cleared  may  be  purchased  or  rented  from  the 
present  owners  on  moderate  terms,  and  they  would  move  back 
on  new  farms. — Dugald  Stewart,  Restigouche. 

Though  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  these  an- 
swers, even  when  they  refer  to  the  same  County,  yet 
they,  on  the  whole,  speak  very  favourably  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  immigrants.  I  have  considered  it  right  to 
insert  every  written  opinion  I  have  received,  and  the 
value  of  the  ahove  collection  is  greater,  I  believe,  for 


that  reason.  While  it  exhibits  despondency  and  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  a  lew,  it  shows,  at  the  same  time/ 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Proviuce  generally 
is,  that  it  is  fitted  to  give  comfortable  homes  to  many 
ne/v  settlers,  and  that  in  some  of  the  Counties  more 
than  in  others,  both  employment  for  iabourers  and  land 
for  purchasers  is  more  abundant  and  accessible. 

I  add  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Chapter  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  Col.  Hayne,  the  resident  Director  of  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company,  one  from 
Captain  Beer  of  Saint  John,  and  a  Memorial  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  Northumberland  Immigration  So- 
ciety, all  of  which  contain  valuable  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  immigration  into  the  Province,  and  the 
prospects  and  probable  success  of  immigrants. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  emigration  which  must 
be  interesting  to  settlers,  and  will  be  felt  to  be  of  impor- 
tance by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  has  been  brought 
uuder  my  observation  frequently  during  my  tour,  and 
has  been  presented  to  me  in  a  definite  form  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  of  Mr.  David  Wark,  M.P.P. : — 
"  RichibuctOy  Nov.  19,  1849. 

"  Sir, — In  reporting  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this 
Province,  the  subject  of  emigration  will  no  doubt  claim  a  share 
of  your  attention,  and  1  beg  to  suggest  that  it  would  tend  gready 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  new  settlements  if  each  of  them 
was  composed,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  one  denomination  of 
christians.  Extensive  settlements  are  now  frequendy  met  with 
containing  neither  a  Church  nor  a  resident  Clergyman  of  any 
denomination,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  they  are  composed  of  several  different  denomina- 
tions of  christians,  none  of  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to 
support  a  Clergyman. 

"The  French  "population  have  pursued  a  more  judicious 
course.  Instead  of  forming  small  detached  settlements  or  mix- 
ing with  other  classes,  they  extend  their  own  settlements  till 
each  is  able  to  erect  a  Church  and  support  one  or  more 
Schools.  "Were  others  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect,  I  be- 
lieve their  interests  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  it.  I  know 
Presbyterian  Settlements  not  able  to  contribute  half  the  sup- 
port of  a  Minister,  which  are  capable  of  being  extended  over 
contiguous  tracts  of  fine  land  till  they  would  form  respectable 
congregations,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  there  are  no 
doubt  other  denominations  similarly  situated.  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion, as  I  think  it  deserving  of  attention  from  those  interested 
in  the  subject  of  emigration. 

"I  am  Sir,  your  mostobed't.  serv't,  D.  Wark. 

To  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Esquire." 

No  one  can  mistake  the  laudable  religious  spirit 
breathed  throughout  this  letter,  nor  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Wark,  would 
contribute  much  to  the  comfort  of  settlers,  both  new 
and  old.  Next  to  Schools  for  their  children,  which 
are  now  provided  very  generally  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  of  spiritual 
comfort,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  denomination  of 
christians  to  which  they  belong,  are  by  the  best  class  of 
emigrants  regarded  as  the  strongest  inducements  to 
select  this  or  that  County  or  locality  as  the  future  home 
of  themselves  and  families. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  one's  way  to  definite  measures  by 
which  the  desired  end  could  be  promoted.  It  must  be 
effected  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  private  co-operation,  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  several  denominations  might  aid  it 
much.  The  Legislature  might  probably  assist  by 
giving  special  facilities  and  encouragement  to  any  body 
of  settlers  who  might  unite  at  home,  with  the  view  of 
settling  together,  and  bringing  out  at  once  their  Cler- 
gyman and  Schoolmaster  with  them.  Thismethod  has 
been  adopted  with  much  success  by  the  Free  Church 
settlers  in  New  Zeland,  and  by  the  Reformed  Dutch,, 
who,  with  their  Pastors,  have  lately  emigrated  iu  large 
numbers  to  the  United  States. 
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In  concluding  this  Report,  allow  me  again  to  express 
to  Your  Excellency  my  strong  sense  of  the  numerous 
imperfections  it  contains — arising  at  once  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  my  services  oi  the  Province  was 
necessarily  made,  and  the  equal  rapidity  with  which  the 
Report  itself  has  been  drawn  up.  Besides  errors  in 
judgment,  which  I  cannot  fail  to  have  made,  and  mis- 
takes in  substance,  arising  from  imperfect  information, 
3f  numerous  repetitions  and  verbal  faults  must,  I  fear,  have 
crept  into  a  manuscript,  the  copy  of  which  1  have  not 
had  leisure  to  re-read,  much  less  to  revise.  For  the 
last  five  Chapters  I  must  ask  an  especial  share  of  in- 
dulgence. Written  in  the  United  States  since  my  de- 
parture from  New  Brunswick,  sometimes  amid  the 
hurry  of  travel,  and  always  while  more  or  less  occupied 
with  other  subjects  of  thought,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  hasty  in  style  and  defective  in  matter. 

I  only  regret  that  T  have  been  unable  to  do  more  for 
the  Province  in  the  time  I  have  devoted  to  the  study  of 
its  agricultural  condition  and  capabilities.  What  1 
have  accomplished  in  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
sent Report,  I  trust  your  Excellency  and  the  Houses 
of  Legislature  will  regard  with  that  uncritical  and 
forbearing  eye  which  its  many  defects  demand. 
I  have  the  bono  r  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 

and  most  obliged  servant, 
JAMES  F.  W.  JOHNSTON. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  22d  February,  1850. 
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No.  1. 
Fredericton,  November  17,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  the  experience  acquired  during  a 
residence  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick — a  constant  intercourse  with  farmers  of  all  classses, 
from  the  poor  settler  occupying  a  log  hut,  surrounded  by  a 
clearance  of  five  acres,  to  the  comparatively  wealthy  owner  of 
three  or  four  hutidred  acres  of  land,  whose  means  and  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  attempt  scientific  improvements — coupled  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  reclaiming  wild  land,  and  the 
general  result  of  the  first  year's  cultivation  of  the  soil,  might 
possibly  enable  me  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation  you  have  received  from  practical  agriculturists  in  New 
Brunswick.  I  am  unwilling  to  swell  your  already  accumulated 
papers,  further  than  by  replying  to  the  9th  query  in  your  Cir 
cular  of  the  3rd  September  last,  which  I  trust  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  you. 

You  ask  for  some  "  details  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  par 
ticular  settlers  or  settlements ;  and  whether  or  not  industrious 
farmers  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  their  business  have 
improved  in  their  circumstances." 

Commencing  then  from  the  formation  of  the  Company's  Set 
tlement  at  Stanley,  let  me  inform  you,  that  in  1835-6  prepara 
tions  were  made  for  a  certain  number  of  emigrants,  to  the  extent 
of  a  log  house,  four  or  five  acres  of  land  cleared  and  cropped, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £50  currency  per  lot  of  100  acres.  The  land 
was  laid  out  in  contiguous  lots  on  the  Stanley  Road,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  the  emigrants  from  Berwick  on 
Tweed  and  its  vicinity,  who  settled  on  the  Company's  lands  on 
the  above  given  place,  for  the  most  part  reside  on  their  original 
allotments,  and  are  doing  well ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  belief,  that  no  better  arrangement  can  be  made  for 
the  reception  and  subsequent  well-doing  of  a  body  ofimviigrants. 
An  outlay  of  £50  in  the  manner  described,  would  save  an  im 
migrant  family  much  hardship  and  many  expenses  which  could 
not  be  calculated  on,  and  tend  moreover  to  promote  a  content 
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edness  oj  mind,  with  which  few  immigrants  are  blessed  for  the 
first  few  years  of  their  residence  amongst  stumps  and  trees. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  the  crops  and  stock  belonging 
to  those  of.  our  settlers  who  competed  for  the  prizes  (amounting 
in  all  to  £25)  given  by  the  Company  in  1849,  will,  I  conceive, 
be  in  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  you,  that  "industrious  farmers" 
can  make  an  honest  livelihood  from  off  their  lands  ;  and  when 
I  add  that  none  of  the  competitors  have  ever  devoted  their  time 
or  energies  to  lumbering  pursuits,  and  that  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, I  feel  persuaded  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  by  industry,  sobriety,  and  contentedness,  a  settler  is  enabled 
to  maintain  his  family  very  comfortably,  and  to  raise  himself  to 
comparative  independence  as  well  in  New  Brunswick  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  statement  here  referred  to  furnishes  but  a  very  indistinct 
idea  of  the  amount  of  improvement  made  in  the  various  settle- 
ments on  the  Company's  tract  of  land, — 1st,  because  the  im- 
provements effected  by  "the  gentlemen  farmers"  are  not 
introduced,  they  themselves  not  having  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  lists  with  our  original  settlers  ; — 2d.  because  many 
settlers,  the  value  of  whose  improvements  did  not  approach 
very  near  to  any  of  those  in  the  competition  list,  declined  sacri- 
ficing the  small  entrance  fee ,  Is.  3d.,  believing  they  had  no 
chance  of  a  prize,  and  consequently  no  valuation  was  made,  or 
I  should  rather  say,  appears,  of  the  improvements  of  any  settlers 
excepting  those  competing  for  the  prizes,  although  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  improvements  on  many  of  the  non-competing 
farms,  might  be  safely  valued  at  from  £100  to  £250  and  upwards. 

Casting  your  eye  over  the  tabular  statement  you  will  be 
doubtless  much  surprised  to  see  so  small  a  portion  of  die  land 
cleared,  being  under  cultivation  in  1849.  This  apparent  incon- 
sistency may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  in  two  ways — 1st,  from 
inability,  amounting  indeed  almost  to  an  impossibility,  to  ob- 
tain seed,  as  the  want  pervaded  the  whole  Province  more  or 
less  ; — and  2nd.  a  disproportionate  amount  of  live  stock,  which 
involves  the  necessity  of  holding  a  large  quautity  of  land  in 
pasture  and  meadow. 

By  my  tabular  statement  you  will  see  that  the  estimated 
value  of  the  stock  and  the  improvements  possessed  by  the  six- 
teen competitors  for  the  Company's  prizes,  amounts  to  no  less 
than  £6,234  currency. 

At  the  close  of  1847,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  value  of 
the  crops  raised  by  the  settlers  (216  in  number)  residing  on  the 
Company's  lands  in  that  year,  which  amounted  to  £10,485  cur- 
rency, or  about  £48  per  head.  The  value  of  the  improved  land 
at  the  same  time  amounted  to  £17,697  15s.,  to  which  let  me 
add  the  value  of  the  improvements  since  made,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  land  brought  into  cultivation  (within  the  Compa- 
ny's limits)  since  1835,  may  be  fairly  valued  at  £20,000.  Lest 
the  estimate  should  appear  to  you  to  be  overcharged,  it  is  but 
right  that  I  should  inform  you  that  I  have  been  governed  in  my 
prices  by  those  given  in  a  Report  transmitted  by  His  Excellency 
Sir  William  Colebrooke  to  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Secretary, 
showing  the  value  of  the  improvements,  &c.  &c.  &c,  made  in 
"  the  Harvey,"  "  the  Cork,"  and  "  the  Mechanics'  Settlements," 
in  1846,  if  I  mistake  not ;  and  as  this  Report  is  even  more  en- 
couraging than  that  I  have  ventured  to  set  before  you,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  settlements,  and  on  the  Company's  lands,  may  be  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  the  land  being  of  an  equally  good 
quality,  and  that  therefore  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
generally  is  well  calculated  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  the 
surplus  population  of  the  mother  country. 

Aware  that  your  inquiries  have  extended  to  the  Minerals  of 
the  Province,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  coal  is  seen  cropping  out 
on  either  side  of  the  River  Tay,  about  five  miles  above  the 
spot  at  which  you  crossed  this  River  qp  your  way  to  Stanley, 
and  that  it  has  very  recently  shewn  itself  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nashwaak,  close  by  the  road,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Fre- 
dericton. Dr.  Robb  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
facts,  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  any  further  re- 
mark on  the  matter, 

Herewith  I  forward  for  your  perusal,  besides  the  tabular 
statement  herein  referred  to,  "  the  Prospectus,"  setting  forth 
the  terms,  &c.  &c,  on  which  the  Company  dispose  of  their 
lands  ;  the  "  conditions  "  on  which  their  agricultural  prizes  are 
distributed  amongst  their  settlers ;  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
our  Provincial  papers  in  reference  to  the  prizes  granted  in  1849. 

Trusting  these  papers  may  furnish  you  with  some  informa- 
tion which  may  not  hitherto  have  come  under  your  notice, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

J  R.  HAYNE, 

Com.  ofN.  B.  #  N.  S.  Land  Company. 
To  Professor  Johnston,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Statement  of  Examination  of  the  Stork,  Crops,  and  Improvements  on 
zes  to  be  given  to  the  Settlers  occupying  the  New  Brunswick  and 


the  Farms,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  Pri- 
Nova  Scotia  Land  Company's   Tract,  in  1849. 
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N.  B. — The  Wheat,  Oats,  &c.  &c,  grown  on  the  Lands  above  specified,  not  having  been  thrashed  out,  no  estimate  is 
made  of  the  probable  quantity  raised,  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  the  Crops  (Hay  excepted)  have  exceeded  the 
common  average. 

Of  the  155  acres  cleared,  or  rather  under  the  head  of  "  Land  cleared,"  by  "  Angus  Boies,"  it  is  right  that  I  should  ob- 
serve, that  upwards  of  20  acres  were  cleared  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  prior  to  the  occupation  of  this  farm  by  Boies. 

Henrv  Rogers  and  Thomas  Jeffrey,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  foregfring  list,  obtained  prizes  last  year. 

The  comparative  small  quantity  of  Land  cleared  and  ploughed  by  "  Charles  Robbins,"  induces  me  to  observe,  that  Rob- 
bins  is  a  Carpenter  and  Wheelwright  by  trade  ;  and  that  his  Land,  which  joins  the  Town  Plat  of  Stanley,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  21  acres,  is  well  cultivated. 

November,  1849.  R.  HAYNE,  Com.  N.  B.  &  N.  S.  Land  Company, 


No.  3. 
-  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  October  12,  1849. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  put  you  in  possession  of  some  ideas  of 
my  own  which  may  be  worth  the  perusal. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  labour  under  disadvantages  in  this 
country,  from  variety  of  climate  and  length  of  winter — but 
where  is  the  country  to  be  found  without  its  local  disadvan- 
tages ?  Notwithsanding  all  Ave  have  to  contend  with,  if 
labour  was  more  abundant,  and  could  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  the  farmers  in  New  Brunswick  would  do  well. 

As  to  steady,  patient,  farm  labourers,  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  they  can  so  soon  or  so  easily  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  ;  I  know  many  men  who  12  years  since 
had  little  more  than  their  axe,  have  now  there  two  or 
three  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  ten  or  twelve  sheep,  a  mare  and 
colt,  and  drive  their  own  horse  to  market  with  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  have  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in. 

Young  handy  men  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  situations, 
only  let  them  be  moderate  in  their  expectations.  The  first 
year  let  them  be  content  with  £14  or  £16  from  any  respecta- 
ble farmer  that  offers  it;  the  second  year  they  can  choose  a 
situation.  The  men  with  industrious  wives  will  easily  find 
farmers  glad  to  take  t)^m  ;  the  men  with  wife  and  child  will 
not  be  refused  ;  those  with  wives  and  from  two  to  more  chil- 
dren, will  have  to  make  provision  for  them  the  first  year,  but 
this  difficulty  vanishes  the  second  year,  particularly  it  the  wo- 
man and  children  are  inclined  to  make  themselves  useful  in 
the  neighbourhood  they  chance  to  fall ;  but  it  too  often  hap- 
pens, that  in  expecting  too  much  they  obtain  nothing. 

After  two  or  three  years  they  save  sufficient  from  their  wa- 
ges to  purchase  wilderness  land,  on  which  they  commence, 
finding  every  body  around  ready  to  assist  in  building  their 
log  house,  Avhicli  is  a  warm,  comfortable  dwelling  ;  thev  then 
cut  down  sufficient  trees  during  one  winter  to  enable  them  to 
burn  and  clear  up  before  the  first  week  in  June,  (the  last  week 
in  May  and  first  in  June,  is  the  best  and  sure  time  to  plant 
potatoes,)  in  which  they  plant  with  the  hoe  as  many  potatoes 
as  will  suffice  them  the  year  ;  the  crop  is  a  sure  one.  Any 
land  not  ready  before  middle  of  June,  sow  with  turnips,  or, 
not  too  late,  with  buckwheat,  sure  to  grow  and  yield  a  good 


crop  :  after  the  potatoes  come  out,  throw  in  winter  rye,  har- 
rowed with  a  bunch  of  brush  ;  it  will  give  them  their  bread  early 
the  following  autumn  ;  and  so  they  progress.  Two  or  three 
families  settling  near  each  other,  insures  a  Government,  grant 
of  money  to  make  a  toad,  which  is  sold  by  auction,  and  they 
become  the  purchasers;  nothing  is  required  of  them,  but 
every  thing  is  put  in  their  way,  their  greatest  difficulties  are 
now  surmounted  ;  let  ♦.hem  keep  clear  from  running  in  debt 
to  the  different  traders  both  in  town  and  country — rather  deny 
themselves  every  thing  than  get  in  debt — they  are  sure  to  get 
on.  Sugar  or  molasses  they  can  make  between  the  17th  of 
March  and  17th  of  April  from  the  maple  tree ;  the  labrador 
growingin  the  woods  will  provide  them  a  more  healthy  beverage 
tnan  tea  ;  spruce  "oeer  tney  make  if  tney  like  to  take  the  trouble 
— in  fact,  with  content  and  common  perseverance,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years  they  may  live  within  themselves,  requiring 
but  little  from  the  merchant  or  trader.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  Ave  find  these  men  who  began  upon  a  trifle, 
or  perhaps  only  their  axe,  in  possession  of  a  good  farm,  that 
they  Avill  not  sell  for  £500  or  £600,  perhaps  more— their 
daughters  beginning  to  be  married  and  settling  around  them 
— their  sons  beginning  farms  of  their  own.  The  only  difficulty 
noAv  is  to  keep  one  or  two  about  the  homestead,  to  prevent 
the  old  people  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  luring  labour, 
the  moment  this  commences  the  omvard  progress  stops. 

To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  leave  England  with  a  capital 
in  his  pocket,  say  from  £200  to  £1000,  let  him  first  ask  these 
questions  of  his  Avife  and  daughters,  (I  allude  to  the  females 
of  a  family,  because  on  their  dispositions  and  habits  his  suc- 
cess greatly  depends) :  Are  you  ready  to  put  up  Avith  and  sur- 
mount the  feAv  difficulties  Ave  must  at  first  have  to  contend 
with?  Are  you  ready  to  perform  your  own  household  work, 
and  to  make  not  only  your  OAvn,  but  my  clothes  and  the  boys  ? 
for  servants,  mantuamakers  and  tailors,  are  not  always  to  be 
obtained  in  a  neAv  country,  even  if  you  have  the  means  to  pay 
them,  and  are  always  exorbitant.  If  the  females  are  not  ready 
and  Avilling  to  meet  these  cases  Avith  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, let  the  family  remain  in  England.  However,  supposing 
they  are  so,  and  the  family  arrive  at  Saint  John  or  any  other 
port  in  the  Colonies,  then  let  the  man  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
purchase  this  or  that  farm,  nor  let  him  tell  any  one  that  he  haa 
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money  ;  the  moment  this  fact  is  known  he  will  find  numerous 
friends  ready  to  give  advice  interestedly  ;  but  let  him  be  pa- 
tient, look  round  and  judge  for  himself,  and  be  in  the  country 
at  least  one  year  before  he  lays  out  Ins  money.  Aftei  having 
bought  a  farm,  let  him  confine  his  wants  within  limited 
bounds,  and  be  determined  not  to  get  in  debt  to  any  man,  for 
ever)  three  months  will  bring  him  his  account  with  the  in- 
terest and  compound  interest  added  to  it;  if  he  be  debtor 
to  a  country  dealer,  that  dealer  will  soon  let  him  know  that 
he  has  a  line  yoke  ot  oxen,  a  good  horse  or  cow  which  he  must 
dispose  otto  pay  his  debt,  and  ultimately  he  will  be  obliged  to 
force  a  sale  when  the  market  is  at  the  lowest,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  dealer  becomes  the  purchaser  ;  but  let  him  keep 
out  of  debt  and  be  content  to  progress  slowly,  and  the  chances 
are  all  in  his  favour — six  per  cent,  interest  for  money  borrowed 
is  far  beyond  the  means  of  any  farmer  to  pay. 

But  as  1  have  before  observed,  the  poor  labouring  steady 
farmer,  without  any  capital  but  his  own  labour,  is  the  man 
most  likely  to  thrive  in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  a  colony. 

I  think  that  buckwheat  would  be  a  good  grain  to  introduce 
into  more  general  use  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land ;  from  seventy  five  to  eighty  days  brings  it  to  maturity; 
it  requires  a  certain  management  both  in  milling  and  cooking, 
but  when  properly  managed  is  a  most  wholesome  diet;  noth- 
ing will  fatten  pigs  quicker;  it  does  not  require  a  rich  soil, 
but  Avill  grow  anywhere,  if  not  altogether  too  wet  and  barren  ; 
ploughed  into  the  land  when  six  inches  high,  makes  a  most 
excellent  fallow  ;  during  the  blight  on  the  potatoes,  it  has 
been  the  saving  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  always  giving 
them  a  ready  meal,  and  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  mill  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  or  first  September.  I  think  in  Ireland  two 
crops  might  be  obtained  during  a  season  ;  the  Canada  will 
sow  itself;  it  is  only  necessary  to  harrow  the  ground  over, 
when  it  will  produce  a  second  crop  perhaps  better  than  the 
first,  without  sowing.  I  have  also  grown  as  good  flax  and  made 
as  good  linen  in  this  country  as  ever  was  produced  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  it  cost  me  in  labour  three  times  as  much  as 
I  could  purchase  the  article  for  in  the  stores. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  BEER, 
To  Professor  Johnston.  •  King's  County. 


No.  4. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Immigration 

Society,  held  at  Douglastown,  the  13th  October,  1849, 

The  Hon.  Alex.  Rankin,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Report  for  Professor 
Johnston,  showing  the  capabilities  of  this  part  of  the  Province 
ot  New  Brunswick  for  Immigration  purposes,  <Src,  having 
submitted  their  Report,  which  is  as  follows,  viz  :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  Comnr'ttee 
by  the  Board  of  the  Northumberland  Immigration  Society,  to 
communicate  with  Professor  Johnston  on  his  arrival,  and  re- 
port upon  the  capabilities  of.  this  part  of  New  Brunswick  for 
emigration  purposes,  and  the  facilities  and  inducements  for 
emigrants  coming  among  us,  having  entered  upon  the  same, 
beg  to  submit  the  following  Report,  viz: 

This  Committee,  in  the  first  place,  report  that  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  uncultivated  Government  lands,  which  can  be 
procured  for  actual  settlement,  on  a  lee  simple  tenure,  and  at 
moderate  rates,  say  three  shillings  currency  per  acre  for  the 
purchase,  payable  in  four  yearly  instalments,  one  fourth  each 
year,  without  interest,  or  on  payment  of  the  whole  on  the  day 
of  sale  twenty  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed  ;  in  either  case  a 
Patent  wijl  issue  to  the  Grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
free  of  further  expense.  That  the  Grant  is  subject  to  no  in- 
cumbrances such  as  quit  rents,  tithes,  &c.  &c. 

That  there  are  also  vast  tracts  of  cultivated  lands  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  which  can  be  procured  either  on  pur- 
chase or  rent,  and  at  moderate  rates,  the  prices  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  eligibility,  or  local  situation  of  the  lands;  and 
on  many  of  these  lands,  buildings  are  erected  suitable  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  settlers. 

That,  through  the  bounty  of  the  Legislature,  liberal  provi- 
sion has  been  made  towards  Education,  and  in  almost  every 
District  in  this  County,  ever  so  remote,  the  youth  has  been 
provided  with  the  means  of  Education  within  their  reach,  anc. 
tor  which  the  settler  is  called  upon  to  contribute  the  smallest 
possible  amount  for  the  support  of  the  Teacher,  and  even  that 
amount  depends  upon  the  voluntary  act  of  the  donor. 

That  the  County  has  been  liberally  provided  with  Religious 
Instruction,  and  all  classes  and  creeds  have  the  choice  of  their 


peculiar  form  of  Religious  Instruction,    without  compulsory 
restraints  or  legal  restriction. 

That  the  soils  of  this,  and  the  adjoining  Counties  of  Glouces- 
ter, Restigouche,  and  Kent,  called  the  North  Eastern  Counties 
of  the  Province,  have  been  considered  by  Agriculturists  highly 
adapted  for  the  culture  ol  grains  of  every  description  ;  but  as 
this  branch  of  the  subject  more  particularly  devolve  up  n  the 
Agricultural  Board,  we  abstain  from  saying  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  Lime  Stone  Quarries  are  in 
great  abundance  within  the  District,  and  as  they  have  been 
found  well  adapted  to  the  soils  generally,  the  same  can  be 
brought  to  the  highest  itate  of  perfection,  through  the  means 
or' lime. 

That  this  County  is  intersected  throughout  by  a  great  ex- 
tent of  water  communication,  well  calculated  as  an  easy 
means  of  transit  throughout  the  County  :  and  our  Legislature 
have  provided  bountifully  towards  the  Road  Service,  which 
may  be  now  said  to  be  in  an  admirable  state  of  forwardness. 
'i  hat  many  extensive  and  very  valuable  Mills,  worked  by 
steam  and  water  power,  are  in  operation,  where  grain  of  all 
description  can  be  manufactured,  and  lumber  prepared  for 
building,  export,  and  other  purposes. 

That  the  climate  is  bracing  and  healthy,  and  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  many  parts  of  Canada,  of  the  interior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  of  Tropical  Climates,  are  unknown  ;  arid 
with  moderate  attention  and  care,  the  inhabitants  live  to  great 
age,  and  retain  their  activity  and  elasticity  to  the  last,  without 
either  their  pody  or  mind  becoming  subject  to  debility  or  decay. 
That  water  of  the  best  and  purest  kind  is  in  great  abundance 
every  where  to  be  found,  and  is  the  common  beverage,  without 
requiring  artificial  means  to  make  it  palatable. 

That  Emigrants  can  procure  passages,  with  their  families,  to 
this  country  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  can  bring  with  them 
such  furniture  and  implements  of  husbandry  as  they  may  re- 
quire, equally  low",  through  the  means  of  the  Merchant  ships 
trading  to  this  port  in  ballast,  from  every  port  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  their  arrival  can  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  County 
for  a  mere  nothing,  the  inland  communication  being  of  so  little 
extent. 

From  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Province,  made  by  the 
Government,  mineral  resources  are  said  to  be  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  coal  fields  are  described  in  many  places,  and  of 
great  extent. 

That  wood  is  in  abundance,  and  the  settler  can  procure  that 
article  on  all  occasions  from  his  own  farm  for  his  own  use  or 
otherwise. 

That  the  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  which 
bound  the  north  eastern  section  of  the  Province,  are  described 
as  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  can  be  taken  by  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  ;  no  exclusive  right  or  privileges  having  been  granted 
to  any  one. 

That  the  form  of  Government  is  truly  British,  being  com- 
posed of  a  Governor  appointed  by  and  representing  our  Sove- 
reign ;  a  middle,  or  Upper  Branch,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Queen,  and  beyond  popular  control  ; 
and  the  Popular  'Branch,  elected  by  the  people  having  Free- 
hold Suffrage;  that  all  classes  are  within  the  pale  of  official 
eligibility,  without  reference  to  country  or  creed  ;  ability  and 
integrity  being  the  ingredients  of  success  and  promotion. 

That  for  two  years  previous  to  the  last  some  portion  of  the 
crops  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  a  failure,  particularly  the 
wheat  having  suffered  by  weavil  and  rust,  and  the  potatoes 
from  the  awful  scourge,  rot:  all  countries,  however,  have  more 
or  less  suffered  from  the  latter,  and  many  to  a  greater  extent 
than  New  Brunswick  ;  but  in  a  general  way  the  crops  of  this 
section  of  the  Province,  where  attention  have  been  paid  to 
their  cultivation,  have  rewarded  the  Husbandman  with  plenty, 
and  to  spare.  And  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our  crops 
have  been  more  certain  and  productive,  t^an  in  countries  more 
highly  favoured,  and  more  moderate  in  their  climates.  Where 
success  has  not  crowned  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  far- 
mers, the  cause  has  arisen  to  a  great  extent  from  their  own 
want  of  care  and  attention,  having  devoted  their  time  and 
labour,  which  their  farms  should  have  exclusively  claimed, 
upon  lumbering  and  other  pursuits,  thereby  yielding  a  secon- 
dary consideration  to  their  farms.  In  this  way  their  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  realized,  the  fault  has  been  their  own,  and' 
their  want  of  success  is  not  atributable  either  to  our  climate  or 
soil.  We  regret  to  say  that  our  farmers  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  abandoned  to  a  great  extent  the  honorable  and 
lucrative  employment  of  their  farms,  and  madly  followed  after 
the  lumber  trade,  which  have  disappointed  their  expectations, 
ruined  their  prospects,  and  involved  them  and  their  farms  in 
irretrievable  debt  and  ruin  ;  in  this  way  the  country  has  been 
cried  down,  and  her  climate  and  soil  held  up  as  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  evils,  whereas  the  true  and  only  one  rests  solely 
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upon  the  overdone  lumber  trade,  where  even  the  farmers  re- 
gardless of  their  farmsand  honorable  employments,  have  rushed 
madly  into  its  toils.  Within  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
we  can  adduce  numerous  examples  where  Emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  almost  pennylesson  theirarrival,  have  procured 
farms  and  settled  on  them,  and  by  moderate  toil,  and  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  their  cultivation,  have  paid  the  purchase 
money,  lived  comfortably,  and  have  now  a  competence  for 
themselves  and  families,  free  from  debt  and  difficulty,  and  are 
contented  and  happy  in  their  lot;  while  their  neighbours  more 
highly  favoured,  with  farms  purchased  and  paid  on  the  arrival 
of  the  farmer,  having  left  them  to  follow  after  lumbering  pur- 
suits, are  now  farmless  and  pennyless.  This  truth,  without 
any  exaggeration,  we  holdup  as  an  incontestible  proof  of  what 
we  are  contending  for. 

Having  now  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  capabilities  or 
this  part  of  the  Province  for  Immigration  purposes,  we  would, 
in  conclusion,  suggest  the  description  of  settlers  that  would 
be  successful,  and  become  useful  alike  to  the  country  and 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  families.  In  the  first  place  we 
should  recommend  that  intending  Emigrants  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  Agricultural 
operations  in  their  own  country,  and  with  sufficient  skill  to 
bring  that  experience  with  them,  and  turn  the  same  to  the 
best  account  on  arrival.  They  should  be  industrious  and  per- 
severing, moderate  in  their  wants  and  desires,  and  frugal  in 
their  habits,  and  above  all  should  be  contented,  and  give  the 
country  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  not  draw  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  the  country  they  had  left  and  the  home  oi 
their  adoption;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  one  is  the 
most  highly  favoured  spot  on  the  Globe  in  every  point  of  view, 
while  the  other  is  in  comparative  infancy.  They  should  be 
determined  to  devote  their  time,  labour,  and  exclusive  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without  allowing  their  minds  to 
be  absorbed  by  any  other  consideration,  or  their  attention  de- 
tracted from  the  one  grand  object,  Farming.  They  should  be 
thankful  and  contented  with  the  produce  of  their  own  farms 
to  sustain  them,  and  be  clothed  with  such  materials  as  can  be 
produced  therefrom.  An  Emigrant  arriving  here  with  such  a 
determination,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  would  be  eminently 
successful ;  and  by  proper  representations  to  his  friends  across 


the  Atlantic,  the  tide  of  Emigration  which  have  tended  to- 
wards the  far  West  would  be  directed  towards  this  hitherto 
neglected  British  Province.  We  do  not  in  the  foregoing  re- 
commendations wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  farmers  of  capital 
should  not  come  to  this  country,  far  from  it;  a  farmer  so  cir- 
cumstanced would  be  enabled  to  settle  himself  more  eligibly, 
and  to  better  advantage,  and  gather  around  him  those  luxuries 
and  comforts  Avhich,  without  means,  would  take  time  and 
labour  to  acquire. — AH  of  which  is  respecfully  submitted. 

Alex.  Goodfellow,  ~\   Committee 
John  Frazer,  f       of  the 

Edward  Williston, i"  Immigration 
John  Porter,  J       Board. 

Alex,  Rankin,  Vice  President. 

Thereupon  Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  accepted,  and  the 
same  be  countersigned  by  the  Honorable  Alexander  Rankin, 
Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  be  by  that  gentleman,  and 
John  Porter,  Esquire,  handed  to  the  learned  Professor  on  his 
arrival  here,        •       Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Edward  Williston,  Secretary. 
We  beg  further  to  Report  that  the  Society  has  now  on  hand 
a  considerable  sum,  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Society  at  its  formation.  That  by  the 
constitution  Emigrants  on  arrival  will  be  assisted  from  the 
funds  with  means  to  enable  them  to  settle  on  lands,  and  also 
to  purchase  seed  for  the  first  year's  sowing.  When  the  Emi- 
grants, selected  at  home  under  proper  authority,  and  only 
those  encouraged  to  come  who  would  realize  the  wishes  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Society  be  satisfied  of  their  becoming  per- 
manently attached  to  the  country  by  settlement,  this  Society 
would  be  induced  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  funds  towards 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  And  unless  a  proper  discri- 
mination be  exercised  at  home,  the  Society  would  not  feel  safe 
in  appropriating  their  means  for  the  latter  object.  We  would 
further  state,  that  farm  servants,  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  bra-iches  of  husbandry,  would  be  well  rewarded  by 
coming  to  this  country  for  that  purpose  alone,  as  they  could 
realize  from  £18  to  £30  currency  per  annum  for  their  labour, 

Alex.  Rankin,  Vice-President. 
Edwd.  Williston,  Secretary, 


ADDITIONAL 

5th.  Act  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  improvement  of  the 
Crown  Lands  in  New  Brunswick. 

6th.  Report  and  Statistics  of  the  Harvey  and  Teetotal 
Settlements  formed  in  the  Wilderness  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Honorable  L.  A.  Wilmot. 

No.  5. 
12  VICTORIA,  CAP.  IV. 

AN  ACT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  SALE  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  CROWN   LANDS  IN    CERTAIN    CASES. 

Passed  8th  March,  1849. 

4  Whereas  every  facility  and  encouragement  shouh. 
4  he  afforded  for  the  occupation  and  improvement  of  the 
4  ungranted  Lands  in  this  Province  :  And  whereas  it  is 
4  deemed  advisable  that  the  Government  should  he  in- 
4  vested  with  power  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  Lands  in 
4  certain  cases  by  private  sale,  upon  such  terms  and 
4  conditions  as  may  be  most  encouraging  to  the  pur- 
4  chaser ;'  • 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, Legislative  Couucil  and  Assembly,  That  not- 
withstanding any  thing  contained  in  the  Fifth  Section 
of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  inti- 
tuled An  Act  for  the  support  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  this  Province,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Administra- 
tor of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, and  with  a  view  to  the  early  disposal  of  the 
vacant  Crown  Lands  to  persons  who  are  able  and  wil- 
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ling  to  improve  the  same,  to  cause  portions  thereof  t° 
be  surveyed  and  laid  off  in  such  place  and  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Administrator  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  Lots  so  surveyed  and  laid  off  as  aforesaidt 
by  private  sale,  for  such  price  as  may  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble, and  upon  such  terms  of  payment,  either  in  money 
or  in  opening  and  making  the  Roads  through  such 
Lots,  or  otherwise,  ns  may  most  readily  facilitate  the 
occupation  and  improvement  thereof  by  orderly  and 
industrious  Settlers;  provided  always,  that  no  Lot  be 
-old  at  a  less  rate  than  three  shillings  per  acre,  or 
shall  contain  a  greater  quantity  than  one  hundred 
acres. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  Administrator  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  aforesaid,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
during  the  continuance  of  this  Act  to  make,  publish 
and  enforce  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  may  be 
required  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  Act. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  not 
come  into  operation  or  be  in  force  until  the  first  day 
of  September  next. 

REGULATIONS. 
1.  That  the  Local  Deputies  do,  as  soouas  practi- 
cable, report  to  the  Surveyor  General  the  most  desira- 
ble Tracts  of  Land  for  immediate  settlement  in  their 
respective  Districts,  and  the  probable  number  of  Lots 
that  may  be  required  for  immediate  settlement,  and 
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that  similar   Reports  be  made  from  time   to  time  as 
occasion  may  require. 

2.  That  all  persons  desirous  of  selecting-  any  parti 
cular  Tract  for  Settlement,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
above  Act,  do  signify  the  same  forthwith  either  to  the 
Local  Deputy  of  the  County  or  to  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral, in  order  that  such  Tract,  with  the  Road  to  and 
through  the  same,  may  be  laid  off  preparatory  to  sale. 

3.  That  the  Applicants  in  all  cases  shall  state  in 
their  Petition  whether  they  wish  to  pay  for  their  Laud 
in  Money  or  by  Labour  upon  the  Roads. 

4.  That  no  Land  will  be  sold  at  less  than  three  shil- 
lings per  acre,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  pur 
chase  more  than  one  hundred  acres  under  the  provisions 
of  the  above  Act. 

5.  That  where  the  purchaser  shall  prefer  paying  the 
whole  amount  in  Money  on  the  day  of  Sale,  a  discount 
will  be  made  thereon  of  twenty  per  cent. 

6.  That  where  the  Lands  applied  for  require  to  be 
Surveyed,  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  th,e 
applicant  before  he  be  allowed  to  take  possession,  or 
perforin  any  labour  in  payment. 

7.  That  where  the  purchase  is  made  for  Money  un- 
der the  Regulations,  if  the  payments  required  are  not 
duly  made  according  to  the  terms  of  Sale,  and  any  In 
stalment  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  day  when  it  be 
comes  due,  the  Land  in  all  such  cases  shall  immedi- 
ately upon  default  made,  be  open  to  re-sale,  and  upon 
application  made,  shall  be  disposed  of  without  reference 
to  any  improvements  which  may  have  been  made  by 
the  former  purchaser. 

8.  That  all  payments  of  Money  shall  be  made  to 
the  Local  Deputies,  except  in  case  of  purchases  iu 
York  and  Sunbcry,  when  they  will  be  made  to  the 
Receiver  General. 

9.  That  the  Local  Deputies  shall  render  Returns, 
make  remittances,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  and  re- 
tain the  same  Commission  on  Monies  received  under 
the  above  Act,  and  by  virtue  of  these  Regulations,  as 
they  do  at  present  under  the  Regulations  of  the  11th 
May,  1843. 

10.  That  as  the  avowed  object  of  the  Legislature  in 
passing  the  above  Act  was  to  secure  the  occupation  and 
improvement  of  the  ungranted  Lands  of  the  Province, 
no  neglect  of  occupation  and  improvement  will  be  per- 
mitted for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  unless 
upon  good  cause  shewn  therefor  to  the  satisfaction  of 
His  Excellency  in  Council;  and  in  case  of  the  non- 
occupation  and  improvement  of  any  Lot  beyoud  that 
time,  and  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  Lot  shall 
be  open  to  re-sale,  and  upon  application  made  will  be 
disposed  of  without  reference  to  any  improvements  made 
by  the  former  purchaser. 

1 1 .  That  the  occupation  and  improvement  under  the 
last  Rule  shall  be  by  bona  Resettlement  upon  the  Lot, 
and.  shall  be  such  as  plainly  to  indicate  the  intention  of 
the  purchaser  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  a  permanent 
residence  thereon. 

12.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  purchaser  is  to  make 
payment  by  Labour  on  the  Roads,  he  shall  perform  the 
labour  at  such  times  and  at  such  places  as  shall  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  no  case  shall  less  work  be  done  in  any 
one  year  than  will  be  equal  to  one- fourth  of  the  whole 
purchase  money. 

13.  That  if  any  purchaser  shall  refuse  to  perform 
labour  when  required  as  aforesaid,  the  Commissioner 
shall  forthwith  report  the  same  ;  and  unless  good  cause 
be  shewn  for  such  refusal,   the  purchaser  so  refusing 
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shall  forfeit  his  right  under  the  Sale,  and  his  allotment 
shall  be  open  to  new  application,  and  will  be  sold  with- 
out reference  to  any  improvements  he  may  have  made 
thereon. 

14.  That  no  Grant  of  any  Lot  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  the  above  Act  shall  issue  until  it  be  prov- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Council  that,  in  addition  to  payment  for  the  Lot  by 
Money  or  Labour,  the  purchaser  has  actually  resided 
thereon  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  has  brought  at 
least  ten  acres  thereof  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

J  5.  That  if  any  purchaser  do  remove  or  cause  or 
permit  to  be  removed  from  his  Lot  any  Timber  or 
Logs  before  he  shall  have  received  a  Grant  of  such 
Lot,  such  Timber  aud  Logs  shall  be  seized  and  for- 
feited to  the  use  of  the  Province;  and  the  Lot  from 
which  such  removal  shall  have  taken  place  shall  be 
open  to  new  application,  without  reference  to  any  im- 
provements of  the  original  purchaser. 

16.  That  in  case  any  purchaser  shall  be  detected  in 
any  fraud,  deceptiou  or  misrepresentation  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  under  the  above  Act  and 
these  Regulations,  he  shall  thenceforth  be  excluded  from 
all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  said   Act. 

17«  The  remuneration  to  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  said  Act,  shall  be  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  labour  performed,  the  same  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser  to  the  Commissioners  on  approval  of 
the  work,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  money. 

18.  That  applications  to  purchase  Land  by  labour 
under  the  above  Act,  in  detached  or  isolated  Lots,  will 
not  be  entertained. 

{Passed  in  Council  29th  October,  1849,  19th  February,  1850, 
and  4th  July,  1850.; 


No.   6. 
HARVEY  SETTLEMENT. 

Report  from  Honorable  L.  A.  TVilmot,  Commissioner 

for  Harvey  Settlement. 
(Copy)  Fredericton,  9th  Feb.,  1844. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  Your  Excellency  a 
Statistical  Return  of  the  Harvey  Settlement  for  the 
past  year,  including  also  the  new  Settlers  in  the  rear 
Lots. 

The  great  success  which  has  followed  the  labours  of 
these  industrious  and  valuable  Settlers  is  an  unques- 
tionable proof  of  what  may  yet  be  done  on  our  mil- 
lions of  Wilderness  Lands. 

The  Return  shews  that  from  Land  where  not  a  tree 
had  been  felled  in  July  J 837,  there  have  been  taken 
during  the  past  autumn,  260  tons  of  Hay  and  Straw, 
and  15,000  bushels  of  Grain,  Potatoes  and  Turnips. 

Tt  is  desirable  that  the  accompanying  Return  may 
be  circulated  among  the  Settlers'  friends  and  country- 
men in  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  capabilities  of  our 
new  land  soil  may  appear,  and  that  it  may  also  be  made 
known  that  we  have  at  least  five  millions  acres  yet  un- 
disposed of— a  great  portion  of  which  is  of  better  qua- 
lity than  the  Land  at  Harvey — whereon  the  sober  and 
industrious  Emigrant  may  create  a  home  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  Laws  aud  in  the  enjoyment  of  British 
Institutions. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c, 

(Signed)  L.  A.  Wilmot,  Com/r, 

His  Excellency  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke, 
K.  H.,&c.  &c.  &e. 
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Professor  Johnston's  Report  on  the 

Return  of  Harvey  Settlement  fur  the  Year  1843. 
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Remarks!—  i  ue  estimated  value  of  improvements  is  made  up  exclusive  ol  the  Buildings,  and  no  one  Settler  would  part 
with  his  Lot  at  the  stated  value.  There  is  a  good  School  in  the  middle  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  average  attendance  of  Scho- 
lars  during  the  past  year  was  thirty.  The  Settlers  accompany  the  original  Return  with  the  following  observations:  "  The 
Climate  of  New  Brunswick  agrees  well  with  the  constitution  of  Englishmen  ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  water  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  any  in  the  world.  During  the  six  years  of  our  location  there  has  occurred  but  two  deaths,  while  there  have 
been  thirty  nine  births  without  the  presence  of  medical  aid.  Six  years  experience  have  convinced  us  that  notwithstanding 
the  privations  to  which  new   Settlers  are  exposed,  diligence  and  perseverance  must  ensure  success." 

February  9/A,  1844.  (Signed)  L.  A.  WILMOT,  Late  Commissioner. 


Recapifulutwn. 


Old  Settle' t. 

Backsettl'rs 

Totals. 

Acies  in  Crop, 
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Fredericton,  February  1844. 


Recapitulation — Continued. 


Cows, 
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Sheep, 
Swine, 

Young  Cattle, 
Dwelling  Houses, 
Barns, 
Out  Houses, 
Number  of  Souls, 
Estimated  value  of  im 
provements. 


Old  Settle't.  Backsettl' 
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£3,007  10  0 
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Totals. 
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41 

36 

54 
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£4,289   10  0 


.;j,uu7  nt  v    £i,xt>v  u  u  cy~'C'j  i 
L.  A.  WILMOT,  Commissioner 


(Signed) 
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TEETOTAL  SETTLEMENT. 

Report  from  Honorable  L.  A.  JFilmot,  Commissioner 

for  Teetotal  Settlement, 

Frederkion,  25th  Jan,,  1844. 
May  it  pleask  Your  Excellence, 

T  have  the  honor  of  herewith  laying  before  Yonr 
Excellency  a  Tabular  Return  of  the  Improvements, 
Crops,  Stock,  &t\,  of  the  "  Teetotal  Settlement,"  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  year. 

The  results  of  this,  the  second  effort  in  winch  I  have 
been  engaged,  in  forming  Settlements  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, have  afforded  me  the  most  unmingled  gratifica- 
tion. »      1  -  '     IS 

Where  but  two  years  ago  stood  a  dense  Y  orest,  there 
have  been  gathered  by  thirty  Settlers  during  the  past 
Autumn  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  six 
bushels  of  Grain,  Potatoes  and  Turnips. 

The  accompanying  Return  shews  an  estimate  value 


of  £1,137  iu  Buildings  and  Clearings,  and  when  there 
is^added  to  this  the  market  value  of  the  Crop,  exceeding 
£800,  we  have  about  .£2000  return  (exclusive  of  the 
-naking  of  four  and  a  quarter  miles  of  Road)  from  a 
tract  of  Land,  which,  in  its  Wilderness  state,  would 
not  in  the  same  time  have  produced  one  shilling. 

T  cannot  now  consider  the  successful  occupation  of 
our  Wild  Lands  by  associated  bodies  of  Settlers,  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  making  their  own  Roads  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  as  a  doubtful  experiment.  No  antagonist 
theory  can  prevail  against  the  practical  experience 
which  can  now  be  referred  to. 

Similar  management  must  produce  similar  results, 
and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  no  other  system  is  sn  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  millions 
of  wilderness  acres,  and  thus  to  advance  the  Popula- 
tion and  Commerce  of  the  Province. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c. 


(Signed) 


L.  A.  Wilmot,  Co 


Return  of 

Teetotal  Settlement  for  the   Year  1843. 
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35 

John  Russel, 

o 

4 

5 

330 

25 

40 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

37 

Timothy  Daly,  2d.    • 

0 

3 

3 

200 

20 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

24 

James  Mahon, 

1 

0 

3 

2 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

20 

Henry  Wynne, 

C 

0 

3 

2 

130 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Totals,    - 

33 

41 

177 

127 

5700 

464 

980 

95 

1.37 

11 

3 

29 

101 

£1137 

REMARKS. — The  valuation  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  improvements,  and  does  not  include  the  Purchase  Money  to  the 
Qi0Wm — in  making  up  the  Estimate,  each  House  is  valued  at  £6,  Out  House,  £3,  and  £4  per  acie  is  allowed  lor  the  Land 
thoroughly  cleared,  and  £2  per  acre  for  that  only  partially  (cleared. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Houses,  33  ;  Out  Houses,  41  ;  Acres  cleared,  177  ;  Acres  cropped,  127;  Bushels  Potatoes,  5,700;  Turnips,  464  ; 
Oats,  980;     Wheat,  95:     other  Grain,  37  ;  Cows,  1 1  ;     Horses,  3  ;  Swine,  29.— Total  number  of  Souls  in  Settlement,  101. 

(Signed)  L.  A.  WILMOT,  Commissioner. 
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